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PRICE ECONOMICS VERSUS WELFARE ECONOMICS 


What is the central theme of economics? Or perhaps it would 
be better to ask, “What should it be?” From the beginnings of 
political economy as a separate branch of study, two more or less 
conflicting conceptions of the subject have been present in the 
minds of men. According to one conception the aim of economics 
is to study prices, profits, and trade; according to the other, it 
is to study the relations between wealth and human welfare. 
Throughout the history of economic doctrine these two concep- 
tions of its purpose have been frequently confused in thought. 
Even writers who have sought to adopt definitely one of these 
conceptions have later confused it with the other. Failure to 
recognize the fundamental difference between the two conceptions 
of the subject has caused much discussion at cross-purposes. This 
is not a matter of mere historical interest in our study, one of the 
childish errors now outgrown and therefore easily to be viewed 
with gentle indulgence; on the contrary, it is a difficulty still per- 
vading contemporary economics, often despite honest attempts to 
keep the two views distinct and to do justice to them both. To- 
day there are pretty well defined differences of opinion on this 
subject among capable economic students. The majority of econ- 
omists, however, confined to their own narrower fields in this day 
of specialization, have really not faced the question, but in their 
thought on economic questions, simply imply an attitude and as- 
sume a philosophy respecting it without consciously defining 
either. Yet clear convictions in this matter are of primary im- 
portance to the theoretical progress and to the practical results 
of economic study. 

Every serious economic student should face this question and 
seek to make a decision upon it. As an aid to this end we shall 
attempt in this paper to trace the growth of the commercial con- 
ception of economics from the time of Adam Smith to its apogee 
in J. S. Mill and to describe the contemporary opposition to it. 
In a following paper we shall examine more recent opinions and 
seek to draw conclusions of a positive nature. The movement o 
thought which we are tracing, while it was more or less parallel 
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in every other adva ippeared first in England, was 


more clearly marked was carried to more typical extremes 
there than elsewhere. W ill therefore in this survey limit our 
attention almost entir to English writers. 

Adam Smith, in t itter, as in most others, was somewhat 
eclectic, his treatment ntaining the germs of all the later di- 
vergent opinions. In spirit and in general doctrine, however, he 
shows himself to be most of the time a welfare economist rather 
than a commercial or price economist. The Wealth of Nations, 
primarily an essay nic art, centers about the one pur- 
pose of showing the fu y of the policy of state interference as 
it had developed in the intries of Europe. But when arguing 
for laissez faire, he is thinking of results to the whole people, 
rather than identifying personal judgment of price and individual 
commercial gain with general welfare. It happened that the policy 
of national interference with industry had been interwoven for 
nearly two centuries with mercantilism in Europe, and mercan- 
tilism had skillfully ““camouflaged” its plea for countless favors 
to powerful special interests in the commercial classes, under the 
guise of a philosophy and policy to enrich the nation by increas- 
ing and maintaining the ck of precious metals. Therefore, to 
show that monetary p was not a true index to wealth or 
national well-being was directly in line with the task Smith had 
set for himself. He did show this at every opportunity.’ 

Smith more easily could distinguish between monetary prices 
and national wealth b e of his use of the word “price” in a 
broader sense than that which became prevalent among his fol- 
lowers,” and from the first he contrasted “the price of commodi- 
ties” in labor and in 


1For example, book I, c! ere is developed the distinction between 
“the real and nominal pr f commodities and labor,” showing that the 
laborer may at different times |! iown “his ease, his liberty, and his hap- 
piness” in return for very d nt quantities of goods. In book IV, ch. 1, 
he gives an extended proof that yney is no true index to national wealth, 
and multiplying the preciou etals is not “the great object of national in- 
dustry and commerce” (p. 34! In book I, ch. 8 section IV, he shows how 
“the real recompense of labor” had been increasing throughout the eighteenth 
century, and expresses his ov itisfaction in this improvement in the con- 
dition of the “greater part” of the members of political society. 

2See my study of the “The Definition of Price,” in Amertcan Economic 
Review, vol. II, Dec., 1912, p; 33-813, with reference to A. Smith, especially 


pp. 785, 800. 
3 See title to chapter 5, b 
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In the passages cited and in numerous others Smith takes either 
the broad national or social view, as opposed to that prevalent in 
certain commercial circles, or the democratic view in sympathy 
with a diffused popular welfare, as opposed to the profits merely 
of the manufacturing or of the employing class.* 

Smith also at some points gave clear recognition to non-mone- 
tary motives (in modern phrase, the psychic income elements) in 
his extended discussion of the choice of occupations and of in- 
vestments by laborers and capitalists respectively.® 

And yet we may be too generous in judgment if we overlook in 
Smith certain ideas and terms which were well fitted to develop, in 
the thought of his successors, a narrower commercial conception 
of economics. It is familiar history that his doctrine of non-in- 
terference with industry came to be the comfortable defense of 
every evil of the new manufacturing plutocracy. Moreover the 
very practicality of Smith’s treatment led into the market place, 
and directed attention to “exchange value” rather than to the 
underlying psychology of choice and of motives in industry. He 
almost entirely ignored any psychological elements in economic 
problems excepting those involved in the buying and selling of 
goods and services on a market. He contributed also to the con- 
fusion between “value in use” as the desirability of an object for 
a person’s own use, with utility as real importance to welfare, 
thus dropping out from value and utility almost all of the funda- 
mental welfare considerations. We cannot pursue this thought 
here, for it would lead us too far afield, but undoubtedly this fact 
gave a freer field to the commercial aspects of political economy 
in Smith’s treatment and still more in that of his successors. 

The Wealth of Nations, immediately on its appearance, was 


4Smith’s reference to “the invisible hand” which leads men, while pursuing 
their own gains, to promote “that of the society” has been perhaps too much 
cited as a proof that Smith believed in the divine harmony between all acts 
of commercial self-interest and “the public good.” (Book IV, ch. 2.) The 
context shows that his immediate purpose was to discredit the professions of 
benevolent interest on the part of those who ask for tariffs and bounties 
favorable to their own businesses. He wished to show, using a bit of sar- 
casm, that the result will be at least as good, and probably better, if men are 
permitted to carry on foreign trade as they will, instead of being forbidden 
by legislation in the interests of another group seeking a monopoly of do- 
mestic industry. 

5 See especially book I, chapter 10, “Wages and profit in the different 
employments of labor and stock.” 
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recognized economists to use an exclusively monetary definition of 
price of any variety.” 

It was chiefly Ricardo who gave to the liberal economic doc- 
trine, handed down from Adam Smith, both its appearance of 
theoretical completeness and its pronounced commercial charac- 
ter, Which doubtless fitted it better to gain acceptance in prac- 
tical affairs in England. Ricardo’s conception of the economic 
process has never been surpassed in simplicity. We need not de- 
lay the economic reader with a repetition of the familiar outline 
of his system with its three factors, three shares, and three social 
classes. We note only his general social sympathies. 

Labor’s share in the distribution of the national income, Ri- 
cardo explained by a subsistence theory of wages combined with 
a wage-fund theory (both taken from Malthus). Laborers in 
any case will in the long run get just enough to live on (though 
somewhat casually it was recognized that a higher standard of 
comfort might modify this). In the short run they can get only 
the amount made possible by the wage-fund in the hands of em- 
ployers. As between the other two classes, the landlords and the 
capitalists, who share the remainder, Ricardo’s sympathies were 
with the latter. He saw in the landlords (although he became one 
himself) the shameless “food profiteers” of the Napoleonic wars 
whose prosperity was bought at the expense of the commercial 
classes. 

Hostile to the landlord class, he was merely indifferent to the 
needs of the workers. Ricardo was a kindly man,’° 
to cherish the belief that he was a philanthropist,’ and expres- 


supposed even 


sions of hostility to the laboring class are strikingly absent from 
his writings, but he seemed hardly to have thought of them at all 
as a part of the human problem. Speaking of Ricardo’s views 
Adolf Held has remarked, “The laborer is regarded not as a 
member of society, but as a means to the ends of society, on whose 
sustenance a part of the gross income must be expended, as an- 
other part must be spent on the sustenance of horses.”’* 

Ricardo’s theory of distribution must be understood in con- 
nection with the group of assumptions, or creed, of the orthodox 
economists in relation to laissez faire, etc., as set forth below. 


9See article cited, “The Definition of Price,” p. 787. 
10 Toynbee, op. cit., p. 7. 

11 See Gide and Rist, Histoire des doctrines économiques (1909), p. 137. 
12 Ingram, op. cit., p. 135, 
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According to t l y would be wasted. Labor was 
getting all i pt to diminish any evils, how- 
ever glaring, ¢ ivate them. Employers were to be 
praised for all bl Ln less of any evil, There 
was a fatalism tter, ‘This creed did not origi- 
nate with Rica was the business man’s interpre- 
tution of Adam of laissez faire. It had already 
become the acce I mmercial classes, expressed in 
legislation on vai problems after 1800 and culminating 
in the repeal « mn Laws in Ricardo’s 
theory of distri neatly to advance the practical 
needs of his con In this he was doubtless quite 
honest and unco! situation. 

Ricardian eco} ill vigor from 1818 until 1860, 
and has continu t, though declining, influence in 
professional e€col n to the present time.’* In that 
period, and in tl England, a strict price economics 
was dominant as n , or at any other time.*® 


The leading Ricardian, or so-called ortho- 
dox, or classica cs, at the period of its greatest 


influence may 


hree headings, omitting many 
minor or related 


Implicit be 


2. Commerci nd adoption of the employers’ point 
of view in respe juestions, 

3. Monetary neasurements taken as ultimate 
in judgments of elfare. All these may perhaps be 
regarded as but first, as it would be interpreted by 
the successful c¢ f a rapidly developing industrial 
society such as |] it time. Let us examine these 
three ideas sore 

1. Belief in la be e an unfaltering faith in the 
harmony between erests and the interests of any 
individual as he « n by his own action in business. 
This reached its nt in Bastiat’s Economic Har- 

13 See specifically Trade Unionism, pp. 53-56. 

14See A. Toynbes Ingram, op. cit., especially pp. 122-162, 
treating the period f |, S. Mill inclusive. This subject will be 
more fully treated i per 

15 For statement lue theory of this period see Ham- 


ilton, op cit., Jour? 4. vol 26, pp. 236-245. 
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monies, but it is implicit in the whole body of doctrine. Ex- 
pressed in another way, this was almost absolute faith in the 
benign results of free competition, particularly as opposed to any 
measures directed toward limiting freedom of contract among 
laborers. It was believed that no efforts other than those ensur- 
ing free competition, among workers and among other industrial 
agents could really promote the interests of the workers. This 
principle, however, was somewhat modified in application by ex- 
perience showing that some interference, such as shortening the 
working day, did not reduce production or profits. There was 
no place for the consideration of popular welfare in such a scheme 
of thought where all industry was ruled by inexorable natural 
law, and self-aggrandizement by profit-making was held to be the 
truest public service. 

There was in all this cult of laissez-faire a naive acceptance of 
all existing artificial economic arrangements as the natural state 
of things; therefore there was obliviousness to the many interfer- 
ences with free competition working on the side of property, in- 
herited position, education, the limited class of employers, the 
powerful aggregations of wealth, and the whole system of institu- 
tions in the then contemporary English society. 

2. The employer’s point of view was thus implied in the prin- 
ciple of laissez-faire. It followed that all problems were consid- 
ered primarily from the standpoint of the employers, the count- 
ing-house, and profits. The employers (not the ultimate consum 
ers) were believed to be the source of employment for workers; 
with this easily went the wage fund doctrine, in which the capital 
of the employer is viewed as the source of wages, and the increase 


of the employers’ 


capital, therefore, is the one effective way, in 
the long run, to improve the laborers’ condition. The interest of 
economic study was primarily in production considered not as a 
goods-producing, but as a profits-producing process, that is for 
its effects on distribution. There was interest in exchange as a 
market process conducted by employers; there was hardly any 
interest in “consumption” of goods by the masses, as the true 
object of industry. 

3. Closely connected with the foregoing was the expression and 
measurement of economic forces in terms of the unit of price. 
There was neglect, often the complete ignoring, of other than 
pecuniary motives in economic action. A treatment of questions 
from the price standpoint was believed to be adequate within the 
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to have taken any part in their favor, and some, notably Nassau 
Senior,’* put themselves strongly on record as opposed to any 
such interference with the workings of competition.”” 

Macaulay, not posing as an economist but appealing to experi- 
ence, made a strong speech in favor of the act of 1847,*° while 
Joseph Hume, John Bright, J. A. Roebuck, Cobden, Sir James 
Graham, and others, speaking in the name of the “authoritative” 
political economy, opposed it.*' It is interesting to note that 
in this circle there was between 1847 and 1860 a great change of 
sentiment, a conversion to shorter hour legislation, simply be- 
cause experience showed that the shorter working day had not 
reduced the output per worker, indeed might even increase it, 
hence, did not reduce profits.” The change of sentiment extend- 
ing to a large proportion of the manufacturers themselves was 
manifest at the time of the passage of the act of 1864 extending 
the principle to many enumerated industries.°* Thus against its 
will the Ricardian price economics (as represented by the leading 
economists in England, and by numerous American economists 
continuing most nearly the tradition of the “orthodox” English 
school) became converted to interference with freedom of con- 
tract in this one class of cases, for reasons consistent with its 
faith in employers’ profits as the index or as the source of general 
welfare. 

It is well to recall that throughout the period of which we are 
speaking Great Britain was becoming less and less self-supporting 
agriculturally, and, correlatively, was more and more expanding 
her foreign trade. Further increase of exports, the opening of 
new and larger markets for British manufacturers, appeared to 
the commercial eye to be the one objective test of wisdom in eco- 

18In 1844, by his famous last hour argument against the ten hour act. 
Hutchins, op. cit., pp. 88-89. 

19 As late as the discussion preceding the passage of the act of 1878, from 
1873 on, Professor Fawcett, “and other doctrinaire liberals” advocating a 
strictly logical equal treatment of women, equal responsibilities and equal 
privileges for both sexes, opposed legislation in their favor. (See Cooke- 
Taylor, op. cit., p. 110.) Fawcett spoke, however, in favor of the Factory 
Acts extension act of 1867 on the ground that it did not involve “any con- 
travention of the principle of economy in legislation.” (Hutchins and Har- 
rison, A History of Factory Legislation (2d ed., 1911), pp. 166-175, 185.) 

20In May, 1846; see Hutchins, op. cit., p. 94. 

21 Hutchins, op. cit., p. 95. 

22 Idem, p. 122. 


23 Idem, p. 155; see also p. 160, 
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II. The etl ist price economics was led by 
Thomas Carly ; opinions with characteristic 
vigor in three ps of essays. The first, entitled 
“Chartism,” ap] 339 . solemn prophetic warning to 


the ruling class existing conditions they must 
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He reiterated protest more strongly in 1843 in Past 
and Present, in unciation: “England is full of 
wealth, of multil upply for human want in every 
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Profit-and-loss Philo 1 Life 
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Candid Plain-Eng Man’s Life, from the throats and pens 

24 Works, vol. 16, 

25 Idem, p. 84. 

26 Idem, p. 44 

27 Past and Pre 

28 Idem, p. 8. 
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and thoughts of all—but all men!’** And he again prophecies 
downfall unless there is a change: “With our present system of 
individual Mammonism, and Government by Laissez-faire, this 
nation cannot 

Again in 1850 in Latter Day Pamphlets, Carlyle returned to 
the same theme, reiterating his call for leadership of the weak by 
the strong, the captain of industry. “I say, it is the everlasting 
privilege of the foolish to be governed by the wise; to be guided in 
the right path by those who know better than they.”** His doc- 
trine of hero-worship was his one offering in the way of construc- 
tive suggestion. ‘This was an aristocratic state socialism, in- 
spired by a somewhat romantic conception of benevolent patron- 
age of the weak by the strong—not entirely unrealized in the 
course of after-events to the days of Lloyd George. 

The one issue on which, by chance, Carlyle agreed with the 
Ricardian economists was the abolishing of the Corn Laws. He 
declared® that for ten years no argument had been advanced for 
the wisdom of those laws, “but such as might make the angels 
and almost the very jackasses weep.” ‘To him the worst of “these 
mad and miserable Corn-Laws is independent altogether of their 
‘effect on wages,’ their effect on ‘increase of trade,’ or any other 
such effect.” It was the “continual maddening proof” of the in- 
competency of the “Governing Class.”** But Carlyle did not ex- 
pect too much from a merely negative measure, such as repeal of 
a law. He wrote prophetically (in 1843): “The Corn-Laws will 
go, and even soon go; would we were as sure of the Millenium as 
they are of going.”** 

Carlyle’s fulminations on economic evils gave offense in some 
quarters** but, uttered, as they were, when he was at the very 
height of his literary reputation, had doubtless a notable effect 
upon current opinion, and may have had no small part in hasten- 
ing various measures of parliamentary reform, But Carlyle’s 

29 Past and Present, Works, vol. 12, p. 181. 

30 Idem, p. 247. 

81 Works, vol. 2, p. 281. 

31In 1843, Past and Present, Works, vol. 12, p. 25. 

82 Tbid., vol. 12, p. 172. 

33 Tdem, p. 176. 

34See on reception of Chartism, “radicals and others yelping,” Correspon- 
dence of Carlyle and Emerson, p. 261; on “the horrible barking of the Uni- 
versal dog-kennel” awakened by Latter Day Pamphlets, idem, vol. 2, p. 189; 


on “showers of abuse” for them, idem, p. 215. 
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greatest and n fluence was destined to be through the 
medium of an John Ruskin, who had already 
gained a pre tion as an art critic, began to be 
moved, as early ss than thirty years of age, by the 
political and s f Carlyle. He attempted seriously 
to study the economy, and came to the belief 
that “nobody g about it.”"° His thoughts began 
to take shapx tures, and appeared principally in 
collections una een the years 1860 and 1872, be- 
ginning with [ nd concluding with Fors Clavigera. 
His denunciati ind of price as the standard of 
weal Was as s t of Carlyle. In his economic writ- 
ings there ar nsistencies, fallacies, and practical 
absurdities, | 1 deep spirit of conviction and a lofty : 
ideal of the ti try as the manufacture of “souls q 
of good qualit doctrine is best summed up in the 
sentence, “T} est which nourishes the great- 
est number of py human beings.” He strikes off 
in a phrase t hat has been heard since his time, } 
between “merca , the economy of ‘merces’ or of d 
‘pay, and nal economy. Ruskin emphasized 
the esthetic lid not, and more than Carlyle the 1 
dominance of er the pecuniary values. Like 
Carlyle he \ n | romantic admiration for the i. 
| past, and was but was somewhat more positive | ji 
| than Carlyle i y of social needs and action. | a 
Ruskin ; contemporaries by his economic 
and social vic was his literary reputation, his 
| contributions used by the publishers because : 
the public w of “such rubbish.’*? But there 
can be no qui luence was immediately great and 
has continua P ibly rew would dispute the judg- 
ment that “R teacher, wields a more intense and 
impre ssive infil f his cont mporaries,””** This he 
has done thro f his intellectual disciples, Among Me 
J. A. He Reformer, p. 48. 
6 Idem, p. 51 
The Mag essays, of which a part had been pub- 
lished, were th Vunera Pulveris. See Hobson, op. cit., 
p 56 
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them was A. Toynbee, said to have been the foreman in Ruskin’s 
amateur road building gang of Oxford students.*® Another dis- 
ciple is J. A. Hobson, Ruskin’s admiring biographer.*° Probably 
in some measure touched by his influence are all the modern Eng- 
lish reformers of the Fabian school, and the line of his influence 
came to blend (paradoxically, because of his non-religious atti- 
tude) with those of Christian socialism and the Oxford movement. 

There is some temptation to link the name of Emerson with 
those of Carlyle and Ruskin to form a great triumvirate of moral 
protest against the price economics. His fine positive epigram, 
“The best political economy is the care and culture of men,” 
surpasses all the denunciatory phrases of either Carlyle or Rus- 
kin in its perfect fitness to characterize an economics of Manhood 
as opposed to one of Mammon. Emerson, from the time of his 
trip to England and his personal meeting with Carlyle in 1833, 
was in touch with him by correspondence for nearly forty years, 
and cherished a great admiration for him. Emerson’s writings 
abound in judicious suggestions for the wise use of material means, 
but the circumstances of America favored the cult of the indi- 
vidual, and Emerson at times commits himself to a doctrine of 
laissez faire and of economic harmonies that would have satisfied 
the most orthodox of his contemporaries, the Ricardian econo- 
mists.** Emerson’s usual point of view in his philosophy is that 
of individual conduct and culture rather than that of social 
polity. But he would have the individual large-minded and not 


forgetful of his fellows. 


III. A third powerful protest against the then dominant price 
economics came from the English Christian socialists. This group 
was formed in the stormy days of April, 1848, when London was 
near to a state of revolution. The movement then started by 
Charles Kingsley and a group of churchmen of whom the intel- 


39 See R. A. Woods, English Social Movements (1891), p. 82. 

40 John Ruskin, Social Reformer, 1898. 

41 E.g. see Emerson’s Works, Little Classics edition, Conduct of Life, page 
75, in essay on “Wealth”; praise of self-reliance as the cause of English 
prosperity; and page 86 a remarkable paragraph beginning: “Wealth brings 


with it its own checks and balances. The basis of political economy is non- 
interference. The only safe rule is the self-adjusting meter of demand and 
supply. Do not legislate. Meddle, and you snap the sinews with your sump- 
tuary laws,” etc. 
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Guild of Saint Matthew, composed of members of the Anglican 
clergy, and, a few years later, the Christian Social Union. Their 
influence may be traced in the notable statement by two hundred 
Anglican bishops at the Lambeth Conference in 1897. The list 
of men of influence active in the Christian socialist movement or 
strongly affected by it would be a long one, including Thomas 
Hughes, Arnold Toynbee, and Canon Barnett of Toynbee House. 
The University Settlement movement in England had its origin 
and much of its development at the hands of this group of men. 
The total influence of the Christian Socialist opinion, penetrating, 
as it has, into every corner of middle and upper-class thought, 
liberal and conservative, has surely been tremendous, and con 
tributed largely to the discrediting of the orthodox price eco- 


nomics, 


IV. A fourth protest against the assumptions of price eco- 
nomics came from the ranks of the laborers, from unorganized 
doubtless as well as those organized in trade unions, though only 
the trade unions voiced their protest audibly. The issue in this 
case was as to the power of unions to raise wages. The price 
economists’ counsel of non-interference here found its main theo- 
retical support in the wages fund, though closely fitting into this 
were their theories of the accumulation of capital, and of the prin- 
ciple of population. Together these completely denied the power 
of trade unions to raise wages in any general way or excepting at 
the cost of other laborers. The scholarly historians of English 
trade unionism have all but completed this part of our present 
task.” While refuting and condemning “the classic economics,” 
the Webbs preserve a judicial attitude by suggesting that its 
theory of wages was more incidental and subordinate than is the 
case today, that its thought was directed to other problems, and 
that certain conditions peculiar to that day gave much plausi- 
bility and fitness to the then current wage doctrines.** But the 
modern verdict is summed up in the words of an Oxford professor, 
successor in the chair once held by Nassau Senior: “In the matter 

47 Sidney and Beatrice Webb, Industrial Democracy (1897), chapter on 


“The Verdict of the Economists,” p. 603; see also A. Toynbee op. cit., pp. 
158-159, 

48 Op. cit., p. 617. See also E. Cannan’s clear characterization of the pe- 
culiar fitness of the Ricardian economics to aid in some then current contro- 
versies, notably those of the reform of the poor law and the repeal of the 
Corn Laws. Theories of Production, etc., pp. 391-2. 
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V. The various characteristics of the Ricardian economics may 
be modified moderately or more extremely. The alternatives to its 
theory of value, to its theory of distribution, or to its commercial 
class sympathies are not necessarily their direct opposites in every 
respect. The groups above mentioned reacted in various degrees 
from the dominant commercial economics. But almost immediately 
after the formulation of Ricardo’s system more extreme protests 
against it were voiced by writers who are now denominated so- 
cialistic. The extreme reaction came naturally in England, both 
because the evils of capitalism first showed themselves there most 
clearly, and because the philosophy of the capitalistic economy 
was there first given its extreme formulation in “orthodox” eco- 
nomics. 

The protest by contemporary socialistic thinkers against the 
Ricardian commercial economics did not bulk so large in the 
thought of influential circles at the time as did that of any one 
of the groups heretofore mentioned. But in its portentous possi- 
bilities of later growth, increasing in geometrical ratio even to 
the present moment, the socialist protest might well be said to 


outweigh all the others in significance. In volume of publica- 
tions, also, this protest bulks larger than any of the others. Hun- 
dreds of socialistic books and pamphlets were published in Eng- 
land in the first half of the nineteenth century and over a hun- 
dred different periodicals were started, some of which survived for 
many years. These publications dealt with all aspects of Owen- 
ism, codperation, chartism, and communism, but have a common 
quality that warrants grouping them together as the literature 
of radical protest against the Ricardian commercial economics.” 

We are accustomed to associate the extremest form of the so- 
cialist doctrine with the name of Marx, but the first edition of his 
main book Das Capital did not appear until 1867, some seventeen 
years after he had come to live in England; and the earlier work 


52 See Professor H. S. Foxwell’s list of writers in his introduction to A. 
Menger’s The Right to the Whole Produce of Labor (first German ed., 1886) 
English translation, 1899, p. xxvii. Especially significant are the following 
whose writings fall at or within the dates indicated, mostly after Ricardo’s 
work appeared: William Godwin, 1793-1831; Charles Hall (published 1805 
but controverted in 1821, and reprinted 1850); William Thompson, 1824-1830; 
John Gray, 1825-1848; Thomas Hodgskin, 1825-1832; J. G. Bray, 1839. 

53 The classified list of this literature fills 78 pages of the English edition of 
Menger, including, however, a small proportion of non-socialistic studies and 


criticisms of this movement. 
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Read, Longfield, and others.*‘ But though right was with them 
and time has vindicated their opinions, they had no cumulative 
effect. ‘The circumstances of the time seemed to conspire to give 
to the commercial school, despite its lack of organization, the 
leadership of opinion up to 1846 (the repeal of the Corn Laws) 
and then, for another period of some twenty years to enable it to 
enjoy the remarkable prestige won by this success and by the 
prosperity of the nation that followed. 

This was the Augustan age of the classical economics, even 
while many forces were at work weakening its moral and intellec- 
tual supports. Contributing largely to the authority of the domi- 
nant political economy in this period was the treatise of John 
Stuart Mill, published in 1848, which with “its popular qualities 
and apparent completeness,” as E, Cannan expresses it, gave a 
look of unity and finality to the whole group of doctrines. But 
the work contained within itself many conflicting elements, most 
notably two: the attempt on the one hand to reformulate the 
theory of value, and on the other to humanize or socialize Ricar- 
dian individual economics by the consideration of projects for bet- 
terment, such as codperation, land reform, ete, The Ricardian 
economics of J. S. Mill was that learned when he was a mere boy, 
from his own father. For a long period before writing his book 
J. S. Mill had given little thought to scientific economics. As a 
most able English critic says: ‘“‘Mill’s structure of the theories 
of production and distribution, though plastered over with a fresh 
stucco of explanation and limitation, had been built twenty years 
earlier.”°’ Says another, “It is, in scientific substance, little or 
nothing more than an elegant exposition of the Ricardian eco- 
60 It incorporated all the Ricardian theoretical crudi- 
ties such as the labor theory of value, the wage fund, the confused 
capital concept, and many more. The apologies and qualifica- 
tions which were introduced in the middle of each chapter after 


nomics. 


the preliminary statement of Ricardian doctrine were, at the close 
of the chapter, usually waived aside as non-essential, the result 


57 These and others are named by Seligman, op. cit., and most of them are 
treated by Ingram, op. cit. Other names before 1870 included by Webbs’ 
Trade Unionism, page 618, among those who never accepted the wage fund, 
are Banfield, MacLeod, and, in America, Wayland, A. Walker, Bowen, Ray- 
mond, E, P. Smith. 

58 Ingram, op. cit., p. 146, quoting Sidgwick. 

59 E. Cannan, op. cit., pp. 290-391. 

60 Ingram, op. cit., p. 149. 
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the very class environment and constituency of the professional 
economists. ‘The change was marked by the passing of the old 
and the advent of a new generation of economists, with different 
training and professional 

We have now reviewed in broad outlines the beginnings and the 
characteristics of the price economics of the nineteenth century. 
We have not attempted an independent criticism of its defects as 
to internal logic and as a system of thought. That task has en- 
gaged many able contemporary critics and most students concede 
that the orthodox theoretical system has been thoroughly dis- 
credited. But we have shown how, from many sides, came protests 
against the very premises and postulates of price economics as 
well as against its conclusions. We must here halt our inquiry 
somewhat abruptly to continue it in a later paper. From some 
quarters today is heard the proposal not only that price should be 
the center of economic interest, but that the recent tendency in 
the otherwise divergent schools of thought are all toward the 
ideal of price economics. We shall, therefore, in the next paper 
examine this statement as to present tendencies and shall inquire 
whether price can now be made the ideal and center of economic 
study. 

Frank A. Ferrer, 

Princeton University. 

63 It is often overlooked in discussion of earlier economic opinions that the 
“orthodox” economists were volunteers from many other callings. We may 
recall as examples that Smith was a professor of philosophy, Malthus a 
preacher, J. B. Say an insurance clerk and later a cotton manufacturer, 
Ricardo a stock broker, Senior a lawyer, Torrens a soldier, James Mill a 
government employee, and J. S. Mill a writer on political philosophy and 
logic. Each of these men became a self-trained and self-styled economist 
without the aid of any special studies or systematic instruction, such as are 
demanded today of those preparing to be academic teachers of economics. 
Anybody then was an economist who called himself such. Today we prop- 
erly speak of an economist as one of a guild of really professional scholars 
who have undergone serious training both in the special subject and in the 
spirit of scientific work. 
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complete analysis of the history and operation of the act which 
has yet been presented to the public.” 

Taxes graded according to income were first imposed in Great 
Britain in 1798, at the instance of William Pitt, in order to meet 
the financial burden of the war with France. ‘The results in the 
first year were financially disappointing, but the act paved the 
way for a tax of 10 per cent upon incomes, imposed in the fol 
lowing year. In 1802, following the declaration of peace, the in 
come tax law was repealed, but in 1803 the resumption of war 
caused its revival. In that year the rate was fixed at 5 per cent 
and the five schedules, A, B, C, D, and E, which make up the in- 
come tax of today, were used. The tax of this period remained 
in force until 1816, when it was abandoned. 

In 1842 Sir Robert Peel restored the income tax in a form which 
has survived repeated modifications and remains the basis of the 
income tax of today. The rate of the tax was 7d. in the pound 
(3 per cent) and the exemption limit was £150. In 1853 Mr. 
Gladstone, in his famous budget speech, emphasized the usefulness 
of the income tax as a source of war revenue, but opposed its re- 
tention as a permanent measure in times of peace. Accordingly, 
in the same year in which Ireland was included in the income tax 
scheme, Mr. Gladstone devised a plan by which the tax would 
gradually decline during a seven-year period and expire in 1860. 
The outbreak of the Crimean War disturbed this program and 
gave the tax a new lease of life. In 1855 and 1856 the rate was 
Is. 4d. in the £ (61% per cent), the highest point reached from 
the re-introduction of the tax in 1842 to the outbreak of the war 
in 1914, 

With the return of peace and the readjustment of the country’s 
financial affairs, the rates fell to low levels, notably in 1874 and 
1875, when the tax was 2d. in the £ (less than 1 per cent). The 
tax survived various proposals for repeal, and underwent no im- 
portant changes in structure until 1907, when the differentiation 
of earned and unearned incomes was effected. In 1910 the intro- 
duction of graduation by means of a supertax on the larger in- 
comes marked a second important structural change. 

During the Great War the income tax has been amplified and 
readjusted repeatedly in order to produce an ever-increasing 
amount of revenue. At the time of the outbreak of the war the 

5 First Instalment of the Minutes of Evidence, pp. 1-14; appendices nos. 
1, 3, 3. 
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for incomes above £2,500. In so far as possible the tax is collected 
at the source. 

In recent years the income tax has outstripped in importance 
all other forms of taxation, including even the high excess profits 
tax imposed in the war period, and has earned anew its old title 
of the “sheet-anchor” of national finance. In the financial year 
1918-1919 the exchequer receipts from the income tax and super- 
tax were £291,000,000, or one third (32.8 per cent) of the total 
receipts. 

No fiscal measure can attain so important a position without 
becoming the object of constant and detailed scrutiny. At such 
a height a slight defect in the tax is ground for a serious griev- 
ance. Every tnequality and irregularity is a source of irritation. 
Furthermore, the possibility that this tax, commonly regarded 
as having a higth degree of elasticity, has reached the limit of its 
expansion, cannot be neglected. If the income tax cannot be ex- 
tended for the purpose of reducing the national debt, another 
method must be devised. Whatever the outcome, the facts of the 
case must be set forth clearly before any single program for the 
reduction of debt is entitled to support. 

Serious considerations of this nature lay behind the appoint- 
ment of the Royal Commission in April, 1919. The commission’s 
terms of refereyce were as follows: 

To inquire into the Income Tax (including Super-tax) of the United 
Kingdom in all ats aspects, including the scope, rates, and incidence 
of the tax; allowances and reliefs; administration, assessment, appeal 
and collection; and prevention of evasion; and to report what alter- 
ations of law and practice are necessary or desirable and what effect 
they would have on rates of tax if it were necessary to maintain the 
total yield. 

In the course .of its deliberations the commission held 50 sittings 
and examined 187 witnesses. The results of the hearings reached 
the public regularly and promptly in the form of the monthly 
“Instalments of Minutes of Evidence,” the early numbers of which 
contained the mass of historical material noted above. 


The final reporit of the Royal Commission. The report itself 
is a bulky volume containing, with the recommendations, a thor- 
oughgoing summat‘y of the income tax situation, as set forth in 
the evidence presen ted to the commission through the long period 
of its sitting. Altliough the report is signed by all the members, 
several have appen ded reservations concerning particular points. 
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cent of the amount collected ;’ while Lloyd George is quoted as 
saying that the collection of the tax on the very low incomes of 
other than wage-earning people, “small shopkeepers and men who 
do odd jobs of all kinds,” would cost the Exchequer as much as 
70 per cent of the resulting collections." The gain in receipts 
through the lowering of the exemption limit was placed at £1,000,- 
000, an almost insignificant amount when the total yield of the 
tax is considered.° 

The South Wales miners were especially active in opposing the 
retention of the exemption limit of £130. In June, 1919, Mr. 
Charles Edwards, M. P., appeared before the commission and in 
behalf of the South Wales Miners’ Federation presented a pro- 
test against maintaining the limit at £130.°° The protest was 
based principally on the arguments (1) that the reduction of 
basis had been made at a time when the cost of living was going 
up; (2) that the tax under these conditions pressed more heavily 
upon the poor than upon any other part of the community; and 
(3) that the cost of collecting this part of the tax was at least 
more than half the amount collected.** The exemption limit rec- 
ommended by the miners’ representatives was £250, a limit which 
had just previously been proposed by the Labor party and dis- 
cussed in the House of Commons.’* It was generally believed at 
this time that a refusal to work up to the point where wages 
would come inside the income tax limit was a common practice 
with the miners, a belief which was supported by the testimony of 
their representative in connection with the evidence noted above. 
In the autumn of 1919 the miners’ opposition to the low exemp- 
tion limit became so strong that a project for strike to resist 
the payment of income taxes on wages not exceeding £250 a 
year won a favorable majority in a strike ballot among the South 
Wales miners’ organizations.’* The strike was postponed, how- 
ever, and no concerted action resulted. 

Few witnesses before the commission failed to testify in some 

7 Second Instalment of Minutes of Evidence, appendix 8, p. 73. 

8 Parliamentary Debates (Commons), vol. 115 (1919), col. 1169. 

9 Ibid, vol. 115 (1919), col. 1176. 

10 Second Instalment of Minutes of Evidence, pp. 114-125. 

11 The commission later noted the fact that the figures for cost of collec- 
tion presented by the Board of Inland Revenue failed to support this con- 
tention as to cost. 

12 Parliamentary Debates (Commons), vol. 115 (1919), col. 1167. 

13 The Times (London), Dec. 2, 1919. 
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The general effect of these recommendations, as set forth 

graphically in the charts appended to the report, is to make the 

burden of the income tax heavier for single persons, especially for 

those with moderate incomes; lighter for married persons without 

children whose incomes are small; and lighter for married persons 

with children whose incomes are small or moderate. 

Included in the same division of the report’’ are the recommen- 

dations that allowance should be made for wasting assets in cases 

where the life of the asset falls short of 35 years; that no allow- 

ances should be granted to any other asset; that an increase should 
be made in the graduated allowances for houses of small annual 
value; and that allowances for life insurance premiums should be 
continued, but with a slight modification in rates. 

These changes in exemptions and allowances, if incorporated 
into law and income tax practice, are hardly calculated to cause 
noticeable changes in the amount yielded by the income tax. ‘The 
advantage will lie in the satisfaction of the desire of the taxpay- 
ing community for a more equitable and convenient application 
of the tax. 

The differentiation plan, The commission recommends that the 
present differentiation against unearned incomes should be di 

minished.’* The device suggested, through which the differentia- 
tion may be lessened and the whole scheme simplified at one stroke, 
is the diminishing of earned income by one-tenth for the purposes 
of assessment. The income so diminished would be charged at 
the rate of tax applicable to unearned income. The commission 
comments incidentally on the public objection to the expression 
“unearned income,” and advocates the substitution of the term 
“investment income”—a terminology the use of which is illustrated 
in the titles of the appended graphs. 

The distinction between earned and unearned income for pur- 
poses of taxation is a recent development in British income tax 
practice. The Board of Inland Revenue makes the comment that 
“it is rather remarkable that an agitation that began as soon as 
Pitt introduced his Bill in 1798 and was carried on by a devoted 
succession of enthusiasts throughout the whole of the following 
century did not attain its legislative end until 1907." The Se- 
lect Committee of 1906, appointed to consider (in addition to 
17 Report, part III, paragraphs 187, 191, 232, 300 (pp. 41-72). 

18 Report, part II, paragraphs 109, 110 (p. 25). 

19 First Instalment of Minutes of Evidence, appendix 7 (b), p. 54. 
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21 Rep II (pp. 28-35). 
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has in many ways paralleled the movement for differentiation. 
Pitt’s “Triple Assessment” and the following income tax of 1799 
contained the feature of graduation for the smaller incomes, but 
not for the larger. It was held at that time that graduation at 
the lower end of the scale was a practical necessity, but the sug- 


22 


gestion of graduation at the upper end of the scale was regarded 
as an absurdity. From 1842 to 1855 the tax was charged at a 
uniform rate, but in 1853 a step was again taken in the direction 
of graduation by the introduction of an abatement for incomes 
of less than £150 at the time when Mr. Gladstone reduced the ex- 
emption limit to £100. This change was regarded by Mr. Glad- 
stone, who remained a steadfast opponent of both differentiation 
and graduation, merely as a readjustment of the exemption limit. 
He refused to consider proposals for a graduated tax, on the 
ground that past experience showed that Pitt’s system of gradu- 
ation was bad, and that such a system “ttended to communism.” 
Another famous opponent of graduation, John Stuart Mill, de- 
scribed such a mode of taxation as “graduated robbery.” 

In succeeding years the fierceness of the opposition to the bare 
idea of graduation slowly died away. In 1894 Sir William 
Harcourt extended the abatement system for small incomes and 
announced his adherence to the principle of graduation for large 
incomes. In 1906 the Select Committee appointed to deal with 
the questions of graduation and differentiation noted in its report 
the fact that graduation up to £700 was already in force through 
the system of abatements, and stated that the system could be 
extended. In addition, the committee outlined the method of ef- 
fecting graduation by means of a supertax, and gave it as its 
opinion that such a plan, although offering disadvantages and 
difficulties, was practicable. 

These recommendations of the committee were not incorporated 
into law until the passage of the Lloyd George budget of 1909,” 
when a supertax was imposed on incomes of over £5,000. The 
Finance Act of 1914, passed before the outbreak of the war, fur- 
ther extended graduation. In 1918 the limit above which the 
supertax becomes payable was brought down to £2,500, and the 
maximum rate chargeable reached 4s. 6d., at which point it has 
remained. 

The difficulties inherent in the methods of graduation now in 


22 First Instalment of Minutes of Evidence, appendix 7 (a), p. 51. 
2310 Edw. 7, c. 8, s. 66. 
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giving his evidence, quotes with approval his and other criticisms 
of the employment of formulae, and recommends instead a scheme 
for graduation which is briefly as follows: 

The taxable income (reached by deducting the appropriate al- 
lowances) should be charged at half the standard rate of tax where 
it does not exceed £225, If it exceeds £225, the first 
£225 should be charged at half the standard rate of tax, and the 
excess over £225 at the full rate of the tar." The supertar 
should still be separately charged, and the point above which it is 
imposed should be £2000.°° The scale suggested by the commis- 
sion reaches 5s. 6d. as its highest point. 

Taxation at the source. The commission advocates the con- 
tinuance of taxation by deduction at the source, which it regards 
as “of paramount importance, lying as it does at the very root of 
our Income Tax system.”*” In this decision the commission fol- 
lows the example of the committees of 1905 and 1906 and fulfils 
the expectations of the public. 

Taxation at the source has been employed in the collection of 
the British income tax since 1803, the date of the introduction of 
the five schedules,” and is commonly regarded as one of the chief 
reasons for the success of the tax. When the income tax was re- 
imposed in 1842, taxation at the source was again employed, and 
has been in use from that time to the present, with only slight 
modifications. ‘The assessment of the supertax, beginning in 1910, 
marked a partial departure from the ordinary practice. The op- 
ponents of graduation had found one of their greatest supports 
in the general allegiance to this method of collection, but they 
were finally outgeneraled by the shaping of the graduation plans 
around the central one of taxation at the source. A _ second 
change, which marks a more serious departure from the method, 
was brought about by the direct assessment of certain of the war 
securities, 

In recent years a movement for a simple and direct individual 
return of income from all sources has been steadily growing. It 
is stated that abatements, differentiations, allowances, exemptions, 
and the provisions for the supertax have so weakened the plan of 
taxation at the source that 99 per cent of all the incomes come 

27 Report, part II, paragraph 139 (p. 31). 

28 Ibid., paragraph 152 (p. 35). 

29 Report, part II, paragraph 154 (p. 36). 

30 First Instalment of Minutes of Evidence, appendix 7 (g), p. 61. 
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were made in the favor of double taxpayers within the empire. 
Further relief was postponed until after a post-war investigation. 

It was represented to the Royal Commission that although the 
war represented a common effort by the empire without distine- 
tion, certain individuals within the empire who come to the mother 
country from the colonies for purposes of health, trade, educa- 
tion of children, and similar reasons, are in a sense singled out to 
pay twice over to the cost of the war. The commission recog- 
nized the inequities involved, and recommends the adoption of 
machinery for doing away with double taxation within the em- 
pire." In substitution for the existing partial reliefs there should 
be deducted from the appropriate rate of the United Kingdom in- 
come tax the whole of the rate of the dominion income tax on the 
same income, subject to the limitation that in no case should the 
maximum rate of relief exceed one half of the rate of the United 
Kingdom income tax. If further relief is necessary in order to 
free the taxpayer from the entire rate of the lower of the two 
taxes, it should be given by the dominion concerned. 

In the case of double taxation by the United Kingdom and for- 
eign states the situation is more complicated, and its details gave 
rise to spirited interchanges of opinion in the hearings before the 
commission. It was represented to the commission that residents 
of Great Britain who derive a considerable amount of income 
from the United States are compelled to pay so large an amount 
of tax that only a small fraction of the original income remains ; 
while in the United States the difficulties of the position of resi- 
dents who derive income from foreign sources has been recognized 
in the setting off of tax against tax which is provided for in the 
revenue act of 1918; with the result of encouraging the citizens 
of the United States to undertake worldwide business, while British 
subjects resident in the United Kingdom are in effect penalized 
for so doing. A number of examples, similar in character to the 
following, were presented to the commission.*° 

A British subject resident in London constructs and owns an under- 
ground railway in New York. On the profits he would pay, first, 
American normal tax and surtax, and, second, on the residue, British 
income tax and super-tax. An American citizen resident in New York 
constructs and owns an underground railway in London. On the 
profits he would pay British income tax, but would only be charged 


34 Report, part I, paragraph 70 (p. 16). 
35 Third Instalment of Minutes of Evidence, p. 363. 
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Coéperative societies registered under the Industrial and Provi- 
dent Societies act of 1893 are exempt from all taxation under 
schedules C and D on trading profits, bank interest, and interest 
on investments. ‘This exemption, which gives the codperative so- 
cieties an apparently favored position, was made a subject of in- 
quiry by the Departmental Committee of 1905, which reported 
against a change in the law. In the interval between 1905 and 
the appointment of the present commission the codperative move- 
ment has grown rapidly, and the resentment of private traders 
against the advantages given to the societies has gathered 
strength. The controversy which was laid before the present 
commission centered about the essential nature of the surplus of 
sales to members, ‘The commission adopted the view that the sur- 
plus is simply a bookkeeping balance made for the purpose of 
determining what portion of the nominal purchase price shall bé 
returned to the shareholder, When that discount or rebate shall 
have been returned to the shareholder, the surplus remaining in 
the hands of the society is a true trading profit. The commis- 
sion therefore recommends that any part of the net proceeds 
which is not actually returned to members is a profit which should 
be charged to the income tax.** It is further recommended that 
a society should be treated exactly as a limited trading company 
under similar circumstances, and that wholesale and productive 
societies should be treated on exactly the same basis as distribu- 
tive societies. The special treatment of agricultural coéperative 
societies under the income tax law should be discontinued, 
Administration. A number of minor administrative changes 
are suggested in part IV of the report. The commission decided 
against making any direct investigation of the work of the Board 
of Inland Revenue, on the ground that they had received no evi- 
dence of the necessity of such an inquiry; ow the contrary, they 
endorse the testimony of witnesses as to the efficiency of the work 
done by the board. The administrative changes recommended 
have to do with the centralization of che machinery of assessment 
and collection in the hands of the board. It is recommended that 
the office of assessor should be abolished; that the office of col- 
lector should be made a more important one, for which the ap- 
pointments should be made through the Board of Inland Revenue; 
and that the areas of administration should be rearranged and be 
made independent of those of the old land tax. 
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Other recomn mission recommends that 
farmers, former! Schedule B and given exceptional 
treatment largely . proverbial failure to keep ac- 
counts, should gi usferred to Schedule D and treated 
as the recipients ther incomes are ‘now treated,*° 
‘The average syst e profits of companies should be 
abolished, and Chi "s ] rofits should be taken as the 
basis of assessme Casual profits -that is, 
profits made on enizable as business transac- 
tions which lie « ixpayer’s ordinary business but are 
entered into wit profitmaking—should be brought 
within the scope 
The preventio lhe commission received important 
evidence on the nco tax, a part of which was 
excluded from th Evidence on the ground that it 
might prov ide a £ r prac tices if placed in the hands 
of susceptible per sion became convinced that at 
the present tim : ; leakage through evasion. In 
each of the years 1 118 nearly £1,250,000 was paid into 
the treasury on e inquiries of revenue officials re- 
garding income \ iped assessment. The official wit- 
ness of the Board i at nue estimated that from £5,000,- 3 
000 to £10,000,00% ht be brought into the treasury 4 
through the imp: hods of administration in this z 
respect. The « lingly recommends heavier pen- : 
alties for evasion ngency of administration.** 
Reservations. <A port is signed by all the mem- 
bers of the comn f “reservations” are appended. 
The majority of yne or two signatures; but a 
reservation statin | the profits of coéperative so- 
cieties should be s e tax is signed by seven mem- 
bers; a reservatio1 tion of differentiation is signed 
by five members | was among the signers of the 
reservation previ ), and a reservation stating that a 
fuller investigatio1 e tax should have been under- 
taken, with a vis g the tax burden more widely, 
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is signed by four members, all of whom signed the reservation on 
differentiation. 

Summary. The impartial tone of the report, the moderate na- 
ture of the recommendations, and the evidences of thoroughness 
which the publications of the commission present throughout, will 
undoubtedly classify the Royal Commission of 1919 as an able 
deliberative body. Whether the particular decisions of the com- 
mission will stand the test of time is a more doubtful question. 
Several of the recommendations bear more clearly the marks of 
the commission’s desire to leave the general structure of the in- 
come tax undisturbed than evidence of the logical following-up of 
the material in hand. The refusal to consider the adoption of a 
mathematical formula to smooth tax rates and continue progres- 
sion is based on the difficulty of ascertaining the type of curve 
which would conform to the instinctive judgment of the people, 
a difficulty which is equally serious in connection with the pres- 
ent system; upon the argument that it would not fit in with taxa- 
tion at the source, a consideration which has several times been 
put aside as of lesser importance than the main proposal (not- 
ably in connection with the introduction of direct graduation) ; 
and upon the loss of duty and trouble and expense of collection, 
an argument unsupported by adequate evidence other than opin- 
ion. Similarly, the decision for the retention of taxation at the 
source rests upon the contention that its abandonment would in- 
volve a loss of revenue; while in connection with the discussion of 
the possible introduction of taxation at the source for wage- 
earners’ incomes it is stated that the assessments are as adequate 
as on any other description of income and the payment of the 
tax by this class of taxpayers compares favorably with that of 
other classes. 

Still another instance of the support of present procedure by 
the use of arguments not followed to a conclusion is contained in 
the statement that the abolition of double taxation by the United 
Kingdom and foreign governments would involve a serious de- 
parture from the principle of “ability to pay.” The argument 
of the commission rests upon the implied statement that a resi- 
dent of the United Kingdom who has paid a heavy tax abroad 
and a resident of the United Kingdom with equal income who has 
paid no taxes whatsoever abroad have an equal “ability to pay,” 
and upon the express statement that the anomaly would appear of 
“two British residents with equal incomes paying very unequal 
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taxes” if the p nged—a statement which is in- 
correct unless t United Kingdom” are added. 

More serious of the commission to express 
recognition of 1 of the financial situation of the 
country. If it lesirable to raise the rates of the 
tax in such ma ppreciably larger revenue would 
be gained, the the evidence upon which it was 
based should |] ted. If it was found undesirable 
to lower the ta ind the evidence supporting it 
should have beer four members of the commis- 
sion who signed | the scope of the inquiry had 
in mind considera re in making the statement that 
“an inquiry into icidence of a tax is incomplete 
unless the effect idered in connection with other 
burdens; and u regarded not merely from the 
point of view of t it from that of its general result 
on production, ng.” Already the results of 
these sins of o1 felt. The budget proposals of 
April 19, 1920, ration to a high level of the ex- 
cess profits tax, reduced in 1919. The obvious 
conclusion is tl tension of the income tax or the 
suggestion of a1 isure, a high excess profits tax is 
to become a pe British taxation system. 
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THE TRANSPORTATION ACT OF 1920 


The railroad legislation enacted by the last Congress, officially 
designated as “Transportation Act, 1920,” is the first construc- 
tive railroad legislation enacted by Congress since the land grant 
acts passed in 1863 and 1866. 

The Interstate Commerce act of 1887 was enacted for the pur- 
pose of correcting certain evil practices which had grown up 
under unregulated private operation. The railroad managers 
prior to the enactment of that law not only failed to observe the 
obligations imposed upon those engaged in a public service under- 
taking, but were even ignorant that there was any substantial 
difference in the laws relating to a public calling and to a private 
business—hence corrective legislation was necessary. 

It was not until about 1910 that public attention began to be 
called to the fact that the railroads were failing in their pri- 
mary function, namely, in rendering adequate service. Beginning 
about that time there was increasing complaint against the qual- 
ity of service rendered, 

Coincident with this change in situation was the enactment of 
the amendment of 1910 to the Interstate Commerce act, which 
gave to the Interstate Commerce Commission the power to suspend 
schedules of rates filed by the carriers. In other words, at the 
very time when the railroads were realizing the necessity of ex- 
tensions and improvements, and at a time too when prices and 
costs of operation were advancing, a restriction was placed upon 
the ability of the railroads to increase their revenue without se- 
curing the approval of public authorities. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has been criticized for 
failing during the last decade to recognize the increasing difficulty 
which the railroads were having in raising money for their re- 
quirements. The adverse decisions of the commission in the Ad- 
vance in Rates case in 1910, the Five Per Cent case in 1914, and 
the Fifteen Per Cent case in 1917, are cited as evidences of the 
lack of vision on the part of the commission in anticipating the 
increasing demands for transportation service. 

To one who has studied those rate cases it is apparent that the 
railroads raised issues which either were not relevant or, if rele- 
vant, were not sustained by the evidence which they introduced. 
Under the law the commission was obliged to decide the issue 
upon the evidence introduced at a public hearing. Upon the evi- 
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The act provided that federal control of the railroads should 
terminate on March 1, 1920, and on that date most of the pro- 
visions of the new act went into effect. 


Provisions relating to termination of federal control. 


The first part of the act deals with the termination of federal 
control and its provisions are transitory in their nature, al- 
though of vast importance to the railroads. Some of these pro- 
visions have now ceased to operate, and others are of little im- 
portance to the public. 

Had the railroads been turned back to private operation on 
March 1, 1920, without sustaining legislation there would have 
been general disorganization and not a little bankruptcy among 
the carriers, Congress very wisely provided, therefore, that for 
a period of six months after March 1, 1920, the United States 
would pay to the carriers, who elected to take it, the same rate 
of compensation which had been paid to them by the government 
during its operation. A carrier was not obliged to accept this 
guaranty. If it did accept it, the carrier was obliged to pay 
over to the government whatever it earned in excess of the guar- 
anty. Most of the carriers accepted the guaranty. This pro- 
vision of the act is now a matter of history, but there is no doubt 
that it prevented what might have been a serious financial crisis. 

The act also provides methods for the settlement of matters 
arising out of federal operation. Proper machinery is provided 
for the settlement of disputes. As the government contracted to 
turn the railroads back to their owners in substantially the same 
condition in which they were when it took them it is readily seen 
that there are opportunities for protracted litigation, and that it 
will be many years before all of these disputes are settled. The 
Director General of Railroads, as appointed by the President 
under the new act, is, therefore, little more than an adjuster of 
claims. During government operation large sums of money were 
expended by the government in the acquisition of equipment and 
in the extension of facilities generally. Under the terms of the 
contract between the government and the railroads this raised an 
obligation on the part of the railroads to repay the government 
for such expenditures. The act provides, in a general way, that 
the debts owed to the government, with certain set-offs for sums 
owed by the government to the railroads, may be funded for a 
period of ten years at 6 per cent interest. 
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The provision as it came out of conference and as it was finally 
enacted, contained no prohibition against strike, but may prove 
to be as effective as such a prohibition. The strength of the labor 
provision lies in its eminent fairness, and whether it will be sue- 
cessful in preventing the interruption of transportation may be 
determined before this article appears in print and therefore it 
is not proposed to indulge in any prophesies. 

It is made the duty of the carriers and the employees “to exert 
every reasonable effort and adopt every available means to avoid 
any interruption to the operation of any carrier growing out of 
any dispute between the carrier and the employees.” This is 
merely a warning both to the railroad officials and to the em- 
ployees that they must try to get together. It represents no de- 
parture from previous policy, for there have been few strikes with- 
out previous efforts to arrive at an agreement, 

It is then provided that railroad boards of labor adjustment 
may be established by agreement between the railroads and the 
employees. If such an adjustment board on any particular rail- 
road or group of railroads is established by agreement, then, 
either upon the request of the carrier, or of the employees, or 
upon the employees’ own motion, or upon the request of the Rail- 
road Labor Board (hereinafter to be referred to), such board 
shall hold a hearing, take testimony, and decide any dispute in- 


volving “‘only grievances, rules, or working conditions.” 

It is to be observed that if a board of adjustment is agreed 
upon, then any party in interest may set in motion the machinery 
necessary for a decision by that board. The board has power to 
summon witnesses and to compel their attendance and the pro- 
duction of documents. This board has no power to determine 
wages. It has no power to enforce its decision. The effect of 
the decision is merely that of any voluntary board of arbitration. 
Compliance with the decision rests upon the force of public opin- 
ion, The subjects which it deals with are of minor general im- 
portance, and it is reasonable to suppose that its decisions will 
be fair and will be acquiesced in by the employees. 

The question of wages, however, is left to a board called the 
Railroad Labor Board, of greater dignity and permanency, the 
members of which are appointed by the President. Three of the 
members are appointed from nominees named by the employees, 
three from nominees of the railroads (the nominations being made 
under regulations made by the Interstate Commerce Commission), 
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The law provides that the Railroad Labor Board shall estab- 
lish just and reasonable wages. 

In determining the justness and reasonableness of such wages and 
salaries or working conditions the board shall, so far as applicable, 
take into consideration among other relevant circumstances: 

1. The scales of wages paid for similar kinds of work in other in- 
dustries ; 

2. The relation between wages and the cost of living; 

3. The hazards of the employment ; 

t. The training and skill required ; 

5. The degree of responsibility ; 

6. The character and regularity of the employment; and, 

7. Inequalities of increases in wages or of treatment, the result of 
previous wage orders or adjustments. 

No fairer standard of the reasonableness of wages could pos- 
sibly be determined. 

If the law proves inadequate to prevent the interruption of 
transportation by strikes there can be little doubt that the Con- 
gress of the United States will be prepared to enact more drastic 
legislation, for the temper of the people and their overwhelming 
necessities are such that interference in transportation can not 
and will not be tolerated. 


The financial provisions. 


Adequate service depends largely upon adequate facilities. The 
facilities cannot be secured without the ability to raise money by 
the issuance of capital obligations. Bonds and stocks cannot be 
sold unless the revenue is sufficient to give assurance that interest 
and dividends will be paid. The rates for transportation must 
be such as to yield such adequate revenue, and at the same time 
they must not be more than is necessary to accomplish this result. 
Public utilities cannot be operated as a source of private profit 
beyond the amount necessary to establish proper credit. 

The fundamental principles of the problem as finally recognized 
in the Transportation act were first presented to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce by the Associated Industries of 
Massachusetts, in January, 1919." The act cannot be under- 
stood without a thorough understanding of what that problem 
is. One of the principal difficulties in securing a general increase 

1 Hearings before the Committee on Interstate Commerce, United States 


Senate, on Extension of Tenure of Government Control of Railways, pp. 704- 
738. 
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in rates during irs has been the ever present idea 
in the mind of that an inerease in rates which 
would give o! venue to the majority of railroads 
would give a 1 in excess of the needs of the strong 
roads. This is . competitive system of transpor- 
tation. Take cases of four competing systems in 
the Middle W . Burlington & Quincy, the Chicago 
& Northweste1 | |, and the Chicago Great Western 

all systems for a very considerable portion of 
their traffic. D ee pre-war years the Burlington 
earned on an than 25 per cent on its capital stock; 
the Chicago & N ibout 12 per cent, and the other 
two railroads l or 2 per cent. These three pre-war 
years were the iverage, which the railroads ever 
had, and yet t irge systems were unable to estab- 
lish their cred ng basis of rates. If rates were raised 
to a point wi blish the credit of the two weaker 
roads it would 1 r the Burlington and the Chicago & 
Northwestern excess of the amount necessary to 
establish thei petitive systems rates must be the 
same, otherw having the lower basis of rates will 
secure the comp ffie and the condition of the poor roads 


would be hopel 


To Senator B ( mins of Iowa is due the credit of 
recognizing tl | of formulating legislation calcu- 
lated to solve ple is stated with clearness in that 
section of the 7 tion act which is probably its most fun- 
damental sect 122, paragraph (5) is as follows: 

Inasmuch as it le (without regulation and control in the 
interest of the United States considered as a whole) 
to establish unifor 1 competitive traffic which will adequately 
sustain all the are engaged in such traffic and which 
are indispensable t nities to which they render the service 
of transportat ibling some of such carriers to receive 
a net railway me substantially and unreasonably in 
excess of a fair value of their railway property held 
for and used in t f transportation, it is hereby declared that 
any carrier which 1 in income so in excess of a fair return, 
shall hold such | f the excess, as hereinafter prescribed, as trustee 
for, and shall | United States. 

In order to problem arising out of the competitive 
situation, the a . method entirely new to rate regu- 
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lation, upon the successful operation of which depends the ulti- 
mate question of whether the railroads can be successfully oper- 
ated under private management. 

The first step is for the commission to determine the value of 
the railroad properties. Congress has followed the general trend 
of economic thought and the practice of public tribunals in utiliz- 
ing valuation as the basis upon which return must be reckoned. 
The public is gradually coming to the conclusion that valuation 
is only of importance in protecting the private rights of the car- 
riers, and offers very little help in determining what revenue is 
necessary in order to enable the carriers properly to perform 
their functions. 

The next step in the process, after value has been fixed, is to 
determine whether the railroads of the country shall be treated as 
a whole, or shall be divided into rate and valuation groups. The 
commission has the option of treating the country as a whole or 
of dividing it into any number of such groups. When the groups 
have been determined and the valuation of the railroads within 
each group arrived at, the commission, for the two years begin- 
ning March 1, 1920, “shall initiate, modify, establish or adjust” 
rates so that “under honest, efficient and economic management 
and reasonable expenditures for maintenance of way, structure 
and equipment,” the carriers shall earn a net railway operating 
income equal to 514 per cent on the aggregate value. The com- 
mission, “may, in its discretion, add thereto a sum not exceeding 
one half of one per centum of such aggregate value to make pro- 


vision in whole or in part for improvements, betterments or equip- 
ment.” 

It is to be observed with care that the commission is not to 
establish rates so that each railroad shall earn 514% or 6 per cent 
y on its value (for under competitive conditions this would be im- 
’ t possible), but that the rates shall be established so that the car- 
riers as a whole or in such groups as the commission may de- 
termine shall earn the designated return. Under such an adjust- 


ment railroads, because of greatly varying earning powers, may 
7 earn little or nothing on their value, or may earn 10 or 15 per 
; cent, or even more. 
, Six per cent on the value of the railroad property may mean 
8 or 9 per cent on its capital stock, depending upon the relative 
C amount of stocks and bonds and the interest which the bonds 
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or of net income may be necessary if money is to be raised by the 
issuance of securities. 

Many problems will confront the commission in determining 
f what is a fair return, If Congress meant by “fair return” merely 
I- . the protection of the carriers’ constitutional right against con- 
‘i s fiscation, hardly satisfactory results will be accomplished. The 
phrase ought to be interpreted to mean such a rate of return as 
will enable the carriers properly to finance their requirements 
If “fair return” means merely the minimum return guaranteed 
, / under the constitution, it would seem quite clear that Congress 

. could not delegate such an authority to the commission. If “fair 
$ : return” means such return as is adequate to establish the credit 
; > — of the railroads it would seem to be a proper delegation of author- 
: ity. The determination of what is necessary for this purpose in- 
volves careful study of fluctuating market conditions, and the 
commission is obviously in a position better to determine this from 
time to time than the Congress of the United States, It would 
seem pretty clear from the language of paragraph (3) that the 
latter interpretation is correct, for the commission is called upon 
to give due consideration to the transportation needs of the coun- 
try and the necessity of enlarging facilities in order to provide 
adequate transportation. The determination of the amount of 
total revenue based upon value of railroad properties may be the 
only practicable way of arriving at the amount which is neces- 
sary to accomplish the purposes of the act, but such an amount 
must be translated into terms of income applicable to interest and 
dividends before the judgment of the commission can properly 


and effectively be exercised. 

Then follows the provision, which was so bitterly opposed by 
the strong railroads, that any railroad earning 6 per cent on the 
value of its property should pay to the government one half of 
the difference between such 6 per cent and the amount earned. 
This amount over 6 per cent, commonly called excess profits, 
goes into two funds—the share of the railroad and the share of 
the government. The share of the railroad is hedged around with 


certain restrictions and can be used only for certain purposes. 
It must go into a reserve fund and can be drawn on only “for the 
4 purpose of paying dividends or interest on its stocks, bonds, or 
other securities, or rent for leased roads,” until such reserve fund 
is “equal to five per centum of the value of its railway property.” 
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After the fun int it may be drawn upon for any 
other lawful } 
The half of fits which goes to the government is 
placed in a fu he general railroad contingent fund,” 
which becom: g fund administered by the commission. 
“It shall be u ission in furtherance of the public 
necessity in 1 portation either by making loans to 
carriers to m tures for capital account or to refund 
maturing secu y issued for capital account, or by 
purchasing ti n equipment and facilities and leasing 
the same to ca} 
We have he , an attempt to solve the ever present 
problem of th trong roads. A method is provided 
for transferri trong roads a portion of their excess 
| profits which a | for the purpose of providing the weak 
roads with cre ties. Although this provision was at- 
tacked by the inconstitutional during the pendency 
of the bill in Con believed that under sound economic 
and legal prin no constitutional objection to it. 

Consolidation 

It was the beli Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 

merce that the } »f the weak and the strong roads ulti- 
mately should | e consolidation of the various rail- 
road systems i | number of large systems. It was pro- 
posed in the bi issed the Senate that the railroads should 
be consolidat« than twenty nor more than thirty- 
five systems whicl ld be so arranged that competition would 
be preserved. It 1 posed that a plan of consolidation should 
be prepared alon; s, and that for the period of seven 
years consolida intarily be made according to the 
plan, but that nd of seven years consolidation should be 
compulsory, By ng competing railroads of substantially 
the same financia h it would thus be possible to do away 
with the necess ferring any excess profits of the strong 
roads for the | fit of the weak roads. It is well known that 
Senator Cummins | most tenaciously to this consolidation 
plan, but in con! VAS bliged to sacrifice it in order to se- 


cure an agreery 
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The act, however, provides for consolidations, but not for com- 
pulsory consolidations, and this feature is important and may in 
practice prove so satisfactory that the original Senate plan of a 
few strong competing railroads may be worked out. 

Paragraphs (4) and (5) of Section 407 provide that compe- 
tition shall be preserved as fully as possible and that the systems 
shall be so arranged that the same rates on traffic will provide 
substantially the same rate of return upon the value of the re- 
spective properties. 

The successful operation of the consolidation plan depends, of 
course, entirely upon the attitude of the stockholders of the cor- 
porations, There was a time when the managers of the railroads 
were somewhat imperialistic in their conceptions, when the strong 
roads would eagerly have seized this opportunity to consolidate 
other lines, and even weaker lines, into their systems, but because 
of the scantiness of earnings of late years there is some serious 
doubt whether the strong lines will want to dilute their earnings 
by taking in the weaker lines.” 


Exclusive federal control over the issuance of securities, 

One of the difficulties which in the past has confronted the rail- 
roads in raising money is that the approval of every state in 
which the railroad is incorporated, and even in states in which it 
is not incorporated but through which it runs, must be secured. 
The legislatures and the state commissions have often imposed 
onerous conditions before giving their approval to the issuance of 
securities. For example, at the time of the consolidation of the 
New York Central system the state of Illinois imposed a license 
fee of $600,000, while the other states through which the system 
ran imposed only nominal charges. ‘The Arizona commission at- 
tempted to impose a condition upon the Southern Pacific, when 
it asked approval for the issuance of $30,000,000 in securities, 
that a certain portion of the proceeds should be expended—in the 
judgment of the railroad unwisely—within the limits of the state. 
Furthermore, it sometimes happens that the laws of the states 
through which a railroad runs may be so conflicting as to make it 

2 Section 407 also authorizes pooling under authority of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, provided such pooling does not unduly restrain competi- 
tion, It is doubtful if this becomes important unless the railroads are 


taken over by the President in time of war under his power conferred by 
the act of August 29, 1916. 
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Power over intrastate rates. 


One of the most unfortunate results of state regulation has 
been acts of the legislatures and orders of the commissions estab- 
lishing intrastate rates upon a lower basis than corresponding 
interstate rates, with the inevitable result that interstate traffic 
was curtailed and a proper portion of the transportation burden 
was not borne by the purely state business. The avowed purpose 
of some of the states in exercising their power over intrastate 
rates was to construct a traffic barrier at their boundaries in 
order to encourage the development of their own industries. The 
long controversy which has existed between Texas and Louisiana 
is only one of many instances of this kind. The result of such a 
narrow state policy has ordinarily been to compel the railroad to 
reduce its interstate rates to the level of the intrastate rates, and 
thus to deprive it of revenue which was sorely needed. 

The commission is not given the power to initiate state rates, 
but it is given the power to establish such rates when the existing 
state rates unjustly discriminate against interstate or foreign 
commerce. Whenever state rates are involved the commission may 
confer with the state commissions, but its judgment as to the 
effect of state rates on interstate commerce is final. 

Car service. 

During the pendency of the Cummins-Esch bills the provisions 
relating to “car service” received little public attention, and yet 
contained in a few brief sections of the act relating to this sub- 
ject are some of the most far-reaching and important powers 
which ever have been conferred upon the commission. The so- 
called Esch act, approved May 29, 1917, gave to the commis- 
sion certain powers relating to the control of the movement of 
cars. With the exception of these limited powers the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has had little power over railroad oper- 
ations. Its powers were confined largely to questions of rates. 
By the new act it is given tremendous power in the regulation of 
service. 

Section 402, paragraphs (10) and (°1) give to the commis- 
sion this power. These paragraphs are as follows: 

(10) The term “car service” in this Act shall include the use, 


control, supply, movement, distribution, exchange, interchange, and 
return of locomotives, cars, and other vehicles used in the transpor- 
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tation of prop h ecial types of equipment, and the 
supply of trains ' by railroad subject to this Act. 
(11) It sha e | f every carrier by railroad subject to 
this Act to fur f 1 adequate car service and to establish, 
observe, and ent 1 reasonable rules, regulations, and prac- 
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is bound, however, to occasion much complaint, for any effort to 
supply the shortage of equipment in one section of the country or 
in one industry may result in depriving other sections of the coun- 
try or other industries of the car supply which they may require. 

The exercise of this power will undoubtedly result in utilizing 
to its fullest capacity the existing equipment, with the consequent 
result that such vast sums will not have to be invested in equip- 
ment as would be required if each section of the country were de- 
pendent for its car supply upon the equipment of the carriers 
serving that section. 

One of the powers conferred upon the commission by section 402 
is the power when shortage of equipment or congestion of traffic, 
or other emergency requires immediate action, “to give directions 
for preference or priority in transportation, embargoes, the move- 
ment of traffic under permit, at such time and for such periods as 
it may determine.” This is a power which is greater than ever 
was conferred upon any department of government in time of 
peace. In June of this year the commission, acting under this 
authority, ordered all open top cars to be sent to coal mines. 
This resulted in depriving shippers of other commodities which 
used such equipment of all transportation. The result of the 
order was to put a stop very largely to construction of buildings 
and of highways which required sand, gravel, and stone—articles 
which could be transported only in open top cars. It had a 
paralyzing effect upon many lines of industry. It may be that 
the commission properly exercised its power because of the great 
urgency for the transportation of coal. It may have been a wise 
H exercise of power and have prevented greater suffering than would 
have resulted from a free use of such cars for all purposes. The 
point is not the wisdom of the act of the commission, but the tre- 
mendous power over industry which was given to the commission 
by this act. Power over priority in transportation in time of 
war was undoubtedly necessary in order that the imperative needs 
of the Army and Navy might be met. It is a grave question 
whether such a stupendous power ought to be conferred upon any 
regulating tribunal in time of peace. No power has a greater ten- 
dency to transfer the obligations of management to a regulatory 
body and to result in tremendous centralization of power in a 
governmental body. 
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What “reasonably compensatory” means no one will know until 
the courts have finally interpreted the phrase. Fortunately, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has a very just appreciation of 
the economic conditions necessitating the lower charge to the com- 
petitive point, and if the amendment can be construed to recog- 
nize the continuance of competition—and the maintenance of com- 
petition is the underlying principle of the entire act—it can be 
depended upon to exercise a reasonable and just discretion in 
authorizing departures from the rigid requirements of the clause. 


Division of rates. 

The vast bulk of transportation is over more than one rail- 
road. The rates are ordinarily joint rates and the division of the 
rates among the carriers rests upon agreement between them, 
Heretofore the commission has had no power to fix the proportion 
of the revenue which should go to the several carriers—that is, in 
technical terms, to fix the divisions, except when the commission 
established a through route and a joint rate and the carriers were 
unable to agree among themselves as to the proper divisions. 

The Transportation act (section 418) gives to the commission 
power upon its own motion, or upon the complaint of a carrier, 
to establish these divisions. Equally important with this new 
power is the rule which Congress has laid down for the commis- 
sion to follow in making these divisions. Paragraph (6) pro- 
vides that the commission, in establishing divisions, shall take 
into consideration, among other things, the fair return on the 
value of the railroad property of the respective railroads as well 
as all the factors relating to the relative cost of transportation. 

The real significance of this mandate is that it enables the com- 
mission to carry out to some extent the fundamental principle 
underlying the Transportation act, by enabling the commission 
to transfer from the stronger lines to the weaker lines some part 
of their surplus earnings, not, of course, arbitrarily, but within 
the terms of the mandate. For example, if one of two railroads, 
under the adjustment of rates prescribed by the commission, earns 
more than a fair return on its property and the other road earns 
less than a fair return, the commission must take this fact into 
consideration, It must also give consideration to the relative cost 
of operating. If it believes that a carrier has not been able by 
private agreement to receive a division of the rates sufficient to 
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power in prescribing bills of lading; power to compel the instal- 
lation of automatic train control devices, 


Conclusion. 


The outstanding feature of the Transportation act is that it is 
radically constructive. While there are many corrective features 
there are helpful features from the point of view of railroad oper- 
ations. Its main purposes are to establish the credit of the rail- 
roads upon a basis which will not put too great a burden upon 
the users of the railroads, and to give to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission such powers as appear necessary in order to correct 
the faults inherently arising in independently operated railroads, 
The truly remarkable thing is that a comprehensive and properly 
articulating act has been constructed out of two bills so radically 
different as the Senate and House bills. 

The conciseness and clearness of the language of the act is no 
less noteworthy. There is little ambiguity, except perhaps in the 
long and short haul provision, which was intended to be ambigu- 
ous, 

Although the act may not fully solve the underlying problem 
of the weak and the strong railroads, it is a mighty step in that 


direction and subsequent legislation will probably be merely sup- 
plementary. 
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Economic forces tending to integration in marketing. 


1. When a commodity is distributed among very large purchas- 
ers, either those who consume it as a raw material, or who dis- 
tribute it at retail, there is a tendency both to large-scale and to 
integrated marketing. For example, the marketing organization 
for refined copper is highly centralized and integrated, and this is 
probably necessary and desirable. Much the same is true of steel. 
Also, the growth of department stores tends toward integration 
in marketing as they have the well-known tendency to purchase 
direct from the manufacturer or even to acquire their own manu- 
facturing plants. Conversely, when the consumers or final dis- 
tributors are small and scattered, there is less tendency to integra 
tion and such integration as exists under these conditions is less 
likely to be based on sound economic grounds. 

2. When the manufacturing is highly concentrated among a 
few large producers there is not only large-scale marketing but 
also there appears to be some tendency toward integration in 
marketing. When the manufacturers are few, there is less need 
of independent brokers and wholesalers to combine and handle 
their outputs; and when they are large and financially powerful. 
they are able to provide the capital and skill required for suc- 
cessful marketing. This tendency may be due to the possession 
of large surplus earnings which are available for use in extending 
the position held by the company in the industry, especially when 
this situation is accompanied by a desire of the company to in- 
sure a stable outlet for its product or to maintain prices to the 
consumer. ‘The tendency may also arise from, or be increased by, 
the need of introducing some new and expensive method of market- 
ing which the established marketing agencies are slow to adopt. 
All of these conditions may be found in the expansion of the large 
meat packers and oil refiners into the marketing field. 

An interesting phase of this same point lies in the fact that 
the tendency to produce proprietary goods, or trade-marked spe- 
cialties, by individualizing products of manufacturers, brings about 
a type of centralization; for then only one manufacturer produces 
the one brand of corn flakes or toothpaste. 

It is noted that the tendency to centralization of marketing, 
insofar as based upon centralized manufacturing, may increase 
the field of monopoly, since one or more manufacturers having 
monopoly power, by acquiring the wholesale distribution of this 
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product may ite the competition which exists among inde- 
pendent who! | increase the average spread between the 
f.o.b. factory | the price to the retailer. Moreover, the 
acquisition ma} panied by economic waste through the 
encouragement rown manufacturing units and excessive 
advertising (¢.g., meat packers). 

3. The mar! f goods which are heavily, though not ex- 
cessively, adve1 nds to become integrated. Many advertising 
campaigns of the present day are highly expensive and mean a 
great overhead st be compensated by a large volume of 
sales. The ma who is sinking great sums in advertising 
insists that tl dity in question must be pushed by the dis- 
tributor, as 01 st other commodities, and this he sometimes 
feels no one ¥ ged in distributing numerous competing 
lines can do. H efore prone to take a hand himself, and 
even to “go to the retailer or consumer. At least he puts 
his “specialty” , or “detail men” in the field and thus 
drives the enteri for direct marketing. He has expended 
hundreds-of-th r even millions in advertising, and he de- 
sires to secu profit that there may be on his goods as 
sold to the c¢ He desires to prevent price-cutting, and, 
in short, he s p his hands upon his goods until they are 
finally dispo 

4. Closely with the advertising factor is the multi- 
plication of s} Numerous new trade-marked articles and 
branded good nstantly being put upon the market, and as 
the new lin each requires a special advertising cam- 
paign and spe ng with the trade in order to get its place 
in the already |! of similar goods, which have a different 
colored label o1 t difference in the first syllable of the name. 
The jobber or 1 nay not see the need for pushing the new 
brand of unde canned peaches, and therefore the manu- 
facturer goes “ ind integration in marketing resu!ts, 

5. Other t eing equal, goods which have a high specific 
value are mo y to be handled by an integrated marketing 
organization, f the freight cuts little figure, and the econ- 
omies which distributing by carload to local jobbing 
centers are | tant. Illustrations may be found in mail- 
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6. Some commodities in their marketing require special service 
to the consumer, as, for example, such machinery as typewriters 
and phonographs. ‘These goods have to be demonstrated and kept 
in repair, and here the interest of the manufacturer is such that 
he will probably sooner or later take over the marketing of his 
product. This may result in a really better service to consum- 
ers, and if so is a public benefit. 

7. The development of aggregations of interrelated lines of 
goods has been a factor making for both large-scale and integrated 
marketing. This is illustrated by the larger meat packers, the 
International Harvester Company, sporting goods stores, depart- 
ment stores, and others. Either because of (a) conditions in 
production such as integration or utilization of by-products, or 
because of (b) a grouping of interrelated wants by consumers, 
a tendency exists in such cases toward unification in the market- 
ing of groups of products. Often this gives rise to large-scale 
marketing, and if, as is sometimes the case, the various products 
have been separately marketed through independent wholesale and 
retail agencies, a centralization or integration also results. This 
may be because wholesalers are organized to handle the various 
products separately. Of course, such a movement may mean real 
economy or it may represent an application of mere acquisitive 
power and “full line forcing.” ‘The development of marketing by 
the large meat packers illustrates all these aspects. They have 
combined hundreds of products, both by-products and others, 
partly because of joint production, partly because of economies 
found in large volume of manufacture and transportation, and 
partly because of a desire among consumers to buy complementary 
or interrelated goods from a single source, ¢.g., groceries, butter, 
eggs, and meats. It is interesting to note that this has been an 
important matter in foreign trade, and one of the chief arguments 
for export combinations lies in their ability to supply a full line 
of goods and services. 

8. Economies within the marketing process may sometimes be 
gained by large-scale, integrated methods, and the possibility of 
such economies constitutes a normal economic force making for 
the spread of such methods. ‘These economies appear in the tech- 
nique of accounting, salesmanship, credits, and collections, ete. 
They have been partly responsible for the growth of “chain stores” 
and the recent formation of such marketing “trusts” as the 
United Retail Stores Corporation. This organization is a com- 
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bination of * f retail stores (candy, cigars, groceries, dry 
goods, etc.), a rder house, and factories, embracing the 
United Cigar Stores Company and Montgomery Ward and Co. 

Most of the f ng factors or forces are not socially harm- 
ful in their re Some are economically good, as a general 
rule (6, 7, 8) thers are dangerous at times (2, 4, 7); while 
others are a matt f indifference (1, 3, 5). There are, how- 
ever, a number of thods or practices in use in the marketing 
of food prod ict ‘ h are of more doubtful desirability. 

Unfair or une ic methods tending to integration in marketing. 

Some of th portant of such methods or practices now 
common in marketing which tend to integration are as follows: | 

l. Excessive ertising. Surely in these days of paper short- 
age, a line can be drawn between reasonable advertising, which 
has an economi tification and is in the public interest, and 
such advertising ; excessive and uneconomic—is, in short, 
wasteful and u: t to the public. Surely no good interest is 
served when a concern takes a double page in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, and two colors displays the picture of a plate of 
ham and eggs. | hard for the thoughtful consumer to restrain 
himself when confronting such waste. Suffice it to say that this 
sort of advertising is purely acquisitive; and, as already indi- 
cated, it is on the chief factors tending toward integrated 
marketing. 

2. The discriminating quantity discount, and other “inside 
prices.” Aside from advertising, one of the strong factors tend- 
ing toward integration and large-scale marketing, is the practice 
of making vari pecial reductions in price to favored buyers. 
This is perhaps the most disturbing element in the marketing 
structure, and—again aside from matters connected with adver- 
tising—is, in one form or another, the chief cause of friction 
among manufacturers, wholesalers, and retailers today. Retail- 
ers hear that some wholesaler or manufacturer has been making 


large buyer, perhaps a chain store system. 
They get together and form a coéperative buying “exchange.” 
The jobber learns that the manufacturer is giving the jobber’s 
discount to some large retail concern or perhaps a chain of stores, 
and endeavors to fight fire with fire. Of course the result is dis- 
crimination; lower prices are made to particular buyers, and the 
seller has to make his profit from other buyers who are not thus 


special prices to tl 
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favored, which but increases the discrimination. Unreasonable 
“cash discounts” are given, commissions are “split,” and “free 
deals” put on, with the result that confusion and friction reign; 
and, out of it all, the big retail buyer tends to emerge along with 
the big and financially powerful manufacturer. ‘The whole process 
looks toward monopoly. 

Obviously, too, it is not one that can be generalized; for if 
quantity discounts are given to everyone they lose their “pulling 
power.” A sound test of the desirability of such things lies in the 
question: “Can everybody do it?” The quantity-discount sys- 
tem, as at present used, fails to meet this test. 

Of course, the quantity discount may be made on sound eco- 
nomic grounds when and to the extent that purchasing in large 
quantities means a service rendered and a saving to the seller. No 
harm comes from this, and what has just been said does not apply 
to it. 

It will be noted that the large buyer ordinarily has to have 
larger storage, etc., to handle his larger purchases, thus increas- 
ing his capital or expense, and consequently he perhaps does not 
receive any larger net profit on investment than the smaller buyer. 
More than this, he generally depends considerably for apparent 
reduction in prices upon a reduction in service given, he cuts 
out the service rendered by the wholesaler’s salesmen and the 
credit and delivery service of the retailer. 

Particularly aggravating to the jobber, and destructive of sys- 
tem in marketing, is the practice among some manufacturers of 
giving the regular jobber’s discount—say 10 per cent—to buying 
organizations which do not give the service that the jobber does.’ 
This is virtually an “inside price.”” We find this a factor in the 
growth of chain stores and retailers’ buying exchanges. 


3. Specialty salesmen and “drop shipments.” 'The use of “spe- 
cialty men” by manufacturers, especially if accompanied by the 
practice of making so-called “drop shipments,” i.e., shipments 
made by manufacturers direct to retailers, but billed through 
wholesalers, probably is to be regarded as a factor tending toward 
integration in marketing. The manufacturer who sends out his 
own salesmen, if they take orders, is on the way to “direct market- 
1The jobber maintains a force of salesmen who render a valuable service 


especially valuable to the manufacturer, and assume important credit func- 
tions. 
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ing” even | goods may more or less nominally pass 
through the f 1 jobber. 

4. Full-li \s already observed the production of 
numerous mo! related lines of products tends toward in- 
tegration in n It may lead to the practice of “full-line 
forcing.” ‘TI facturer who produces and advertises a list 
of commodit desires to have the distributor handle 
his whole ling t He is not satisfied with a distributive 
mechanism wh ips pushes his canned fruit but not his 
package coffee. Regardless of economy, he therefore tends to- 
ward the estal t of a more or less centralized marketing 
organizatio1 handle his whole line. 

5. The m ; guarantee against decline in price. It 
is the practi facturers of some grocery products, such 
as canned mill p, to guarantee compensation to the whole- 
saler for any d n price during a period following a purchase, 
In the first p! the larger and financially powerful manu- 
facturers can afford to take this risk, and the guarantee has been 
used as a sort of bribe to get trade away from weaker competitors. 
In the second ple the guarantee amounts to an assumption by 
the manufactu . part of the wholesaler’s proper risk, with 
the result that t tter’s independence is decreased, It amounts 
to taking aw f the normal functions of the wholesaler, and 
tends to redu to the status of manufacturer’s agent. To 
be sure, many bbers desire this guarantee, but it is doubtful if 
they realize the d erous tendency of the practice.* Finally the 
manufacture! iarantee prices commonly exercise a con- 
trol over the pi f their products which may increase monopoly 
if such powe1 

6. Maintenai ale price. The practice of manufactur- 
ers refusing t » wholesalers who do not maintain a resale 
price fixed by t to be condemned on grounds of public 
policy, but he: ire concerned only with its effect upon con- 
centration in n et Like the guarantee against decline, it 
causes some tendency toward integration by diminishing the whole- 
saler’s indepen it virtually makes him a mere manufac- 
turer’s agent { mmodity concerned. The practice also 


21 believe tl ¢ the smaller or weaker concerns. 
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works indirectly by encouraging excessive advertising and the 
multiplication of specialties,* 

7. Inequality in margins, and “leaders.” In closing this list, 
perhaps I should mention one factor which may or may not be un- 
fair and uneconomic. This is the inequality in margins of profit 
which exists in the various items handled by any wholesaler or 
retailer. For instance, take the well-known case of sugar, which 
is, as a rule, handled without net profit by the grocery trade. In 
most branches of distribution some products show a wide margin 
of profit, while others show small margins, and still others a loss, 
This is on the whole not a healthful condition, and its connection 
with the movement toward integration or large-scale marketing is 
shown by the fact that this inequality appears to be increased by 
the operation of chain stores, department stores, mail-order 
houses, etc. Such distributive agencies depend largely upon 
“leaders.” ‘They depend to a considerable extent upon inside 
prices, on quantity discounts, and the price-cutting tactics which 
usually accompany these things. Thus we see that the in- 
equality in margins referred to is closely connected with unfair or 
uneconomic methods. In the long run, the public is not benefited. 


Summary criticism, 


The whole list of unfair or uneconomic methods which tend 
toward integration may all be summed up under the head of dis- 
crimination. Special favors are extended or special services re- 
quired, and one group of purchasers is benefited at the expense of 
another, with the result that the favored ones survive. The meth- 
ods cannot be generalized. They are acquisitive. They are not 
methods which result in public benefit. 

More than this, of the entire list of forces, tendencies, or meth- 
ods thus far referred to, few seem to show any net advantage to 
the public. This is true, both from the point of view of economy 
in marketing, and from the point of view of the general desirabil- 
ity of the tendencies themselves. The integrated handling of such 
products as copper appears to be econownical, and the large re- 
tail organizations like the department stores have found a per- 
manent place in the normal marketing system. Integration, as a 
means of securing the introduction of expensive but economical 


$See discussion in Proceedings of the American Economie Association 
(1915), where the writer enlarges upon these points. 
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marketing meth iy be beneficial. Also the large manufac- 
turing establishment and centralized production in manufacturing 
are desirable up to a certain extent, depending upon the location 
of the point | | which large scale becomes monopoly, or the 
wastes of ove! begin to counter-balance the advantages of 
large-scale meth it is doubtful if the largeness of the demand 
of consumers, or of the output of manufacturers goes any great 
way toward explaining such tendencies to integrated or large- 
scale marketing as are now under discussion. Indeed, it was with 
the growth of manufacturing economy after the industrial revolu- 
tion that the res hain of distributors, including wholesalers 
and retailers, d ped, and most manufacturers, especially of 
staple commod find it profitable to market their products in 
the regular wa Probably over 90 per cent of the volume of 
distribution of f products goes through the “regular” channel, 

As to the ad\ ng factor, enough has been said already to 
indicate the reasot vhy we must conclude that advertising is 
sometimes overdon | that it and the tendency toward inte- 
grated marketing which it causes, represent economic waste, The 
economies in | which are attributed to excessive adver- 
tising, mostly si lown to the argument that volume of sales 
is increased, thus reducing the unit cost of distribution. When it 
is remembered, ever, that this increase in volume is ordinarily 
at the expens greatly increased waste of competition, it would 
seem that the a | economy in marketing is not one which re- 
sults in benefit to the public. It may be doubted if there is any 
tendency to pass along to the consumer a saving in marketing ex- 
pense which might from advertising, even if one existed, 

Certainly th plication of new lines which is so potent in 
causing manufacturers to go “direct,” is overdone from the point 
of view of the pu nd instead of leading to economy in market- 
ing, the result is a t pli ation of marketing agencies which is 
wasteful and inc: the total expense of getting the total sup- 
ply of a given kind mmodity on the market. 

The specialties of high specific value which are sold over wide 
territories by centra | marketing methods, are not put in the 
consumer’s hand y more economically thereby, since the rea- 
son for centrali n their marketing lies in their relatively 
high price and t} le margin of profit that is made on them. 
This is not a matter of economy but a matter of profit for the 


distributor. 
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It is probably true that integrated marketing of certain pro- 
ducts which require special demonstration and service, is neces- 
sary and desirable. It will be observed, however, that this does 
not necessarily mean large-scale marketing. 

The use of specialty salesmen by manufacturers is, from an 
economic point of view, partly good and partly bad. Such sales- 
men sometimes render a real service in demonstrating goods; but 
often they represent a duplication of effort which is accentuated 
when the product concerned already has “100 per cent distribu- 
tion,” that is, one which every retailer knows and has to carry 
to meet consumer’s demands. In large measure the expense of 
such salesmen is to be regarded from the public standpoint as 
excessive advertising and is purely acquisitive. 

Whether the great marketing “chains” 
economy, is still an open question. The competition which they 
have brought to bear upon the regular marketing agencies is 
having an important effect in forcing the adoption of more effi- 
cient methods by those agencies, as, for example, in causing re- 
tail grocery stores to offer a 5 per cent discount to customers who 


mean a real permanent 


buy on a “cash and carry” basis, and in making the wholesaler 
more attentive to the interests of the regular retailer. Also the 
new organizations are to some extent educating consumers to use 
more economical buying methods. But when these results are ac- 
complished, there will remain such questions as: Can remote cor- 
porate management be as efficient as close individual initiative in 
marketing? Are the wastes of competition not increased by dupli- 
cation of stores and advertising? Is there not danger of mo- 
nopoly? It remains to be seen how much of the progress of the 
new organizations is due to merely acquisitive power. 


Analysis of certain concrete cases of integrated marketing. 


What has been said thus far concerns conditions associated 
with integrated marketing, rather than the economy within the 
marketing process. Let us pass to the more direct argument 
which will take up economy within the marketing operation it- 
self, aside from any question of the character of the commodity 
and manufacturing technique, etc. Let us take things as they 
are, without regard to cause, tendencies, or the question of what 
things ought to be. 

Certain types of direct selling by manufacturers or growers 
may be briefly considered. For example, there are certain manu- 
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facturers who differ f the majority in not using the services 
of the broker iler, and in going direct to the retailer 
or even to the ! me cases. In the food distributing 
industry, one t! Heinz and the National Biscuit Company. 
Such concerns pro ymmodities of high specific value; they 
handle many less related; and are heavy advertisers. 
Their motives at reefold: (1) They feel that they can push 
their particula: irked specialties better than middlemen 
who handle com] goods, and can do better work in the way 
of creating a dema (2) They feel that the jobber or the re- 
tailer is too unw to handle, or at least to push, a complete 
line of their p: (3) They desire to prevent price-cutting. 
Closely related t three of these points, and to the whole situ- 
ation, is their d ip the full benefit of advertising. Quan- 
tity discounts and { e-forcing tactics have been used. None 
of these motive in the situation represents a benefit to 
the public. It t probable that this class of direct distributors 
feel that they do t listributing any more cheaply than they 
could through t lled regular channel. However that may 
be, the fact ré t they have to do the same work that the 
regular middk vould do for them, and I am informed that 
all the products of the Heinz Company are handled through 
branch houses bef getting to the retailer. Above all, their 
goods reach th er no cheaper than similar goods which 
flow through the regular channels. 

A similar insta f direct marketing, but which has other ele- 
ments is illustrated by the larger meat packers in their distribu- 
tion of grocery products—now abandoned under the terms of a 
consent decree. H n addition to the usual methods of the 
specialty manufact there was an exaggeration of the adver- 
tising element, . large use of the discriminatory, “inside- 
price” methods, f “full-line forcing.” The “free deal” was 
abused and the appeal to the housewife to keep an “Oval Label 
Shelf,” etc., was backed by pressure to induce the retailer to 
carry not only canned meats and lard, but also corn flakes and 
pancake flour of t ne brand. Discriminations in transporta- 
tion also entered into the situation; and there has been what may 
be called “unfair ting.’ Whenever a large line of goods is put 
out by a singh ern, especially when there is an element of 


joint costs, ther kely to be a tendency to cut prices on some 
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particular product which it may be desired to push, and to justify 
the cut by charging a larger proportion of the total cost to some 
other product. 

An examination of the packers’ marketing organization will 
show that they duplicate, step by step, exactly the links in the 
chain which characterize the “regular” distributive system, The 
goods are shipped in carloads to branch houses, which corre- 
spond to the wholesalers’ warchouses, and from there are dis- 
tributed in less than carload lots to retailers in the same way that 
the wholesaler operates. In the place of the wholesaler himself, 
we have the branch-house manager, who directs the operation of 
a force of salesmen in the same way that the independent jobber 
does. It would seem, therefore, that so far as the actual cost 
of distribution is concerned, the two would be similar. It will be 
observed, however, that there are several points at which the 
packers’ method tends to be less economical than the regular 
method. In the first place, there is the dependence upon the hired 
man, as over against the vital, personal interest of the owner. In 
the second place, there is the enormous overhead attendant upon 
the attempt to supervise efficiently a worldwide organization, not 
merely of selling, but of manufacturing as well. A part of this 
overhead consists of inflated advertising expenditure which is 
largely “institutional” in character and cannot be defended either 
on the ground of economy or of educating the public to the use 
of new products. It may be argued that the large scale on which 
the packer does business enables him to reduce his overhead ex- 
penses per unit, but this is getting the cart before the horse. The 
packer’s overhead expense has to be justified first. It seems clear 
that the losses attending such integration in marketing must off- 
set much of the undoubted economy in manufacturing, and it 
seems that the real reason for the integration lies in the lust for 
power and prestige coupled with larger total profits. That the 
public could get its meat as cheaply or cheaper with less integra- 
tion is indicated by the fact that a number of smaller packers (in- 
cluding Cudahy), who do not practice much if any integration in 
marketing, thrive, and the further fact that the big packers have 
to maintain an elaborate system of branch house distribution. 

This leads finally to the point that such organizations as the 
packers’ illustrate the danger of monopoly which arises in con- 
nection with the tendency to centralized marketing. 
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Certain fruitgrowers’ associations illustrate another type of in- 
tegrated marketing, notably the California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change. It will be noted that these organizations are admitted to 
be chiefly and primarily for the benefit of the growers, and a study 
of the reasons for their existence indicates this to be true. Of 
course this does not mean that such organizations are undesir- 
able; the only point is that they aim to secure for the growers a 
part of the profits which commission men and others had for- 
merly secured. Moreover, it will be remembered that the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers’ Exchange sells through the regular channel 
of jobber and retailer. The advantages claimed for the exchange 


are a better grading of the product, better information as to 
markets, and a lower freight charge obtained through the pool- 


ing of their product. These things are all desirable and beneficial 
to the grower; they are not harmful to the public. Indeed, there 
is probably a balance in favor of such organizations, although 
their net effect upon the price of the product may be questioned, 


and more than questioned in the case of such concerns as the 
“pools” of raisins, lima beans, and nuts which have shown monopo- 
listic tendencies. 

As to the mail-order house, I would simply call attention to the 
fact that it sells chiefly in small towns where the stores do not 
carry varied and up-to-date stocks. Here the mystery of the 
thing makes its strongest appeal and the methods of the local re- 
tailers are unsatisfactory. The transportation cost is such that 


the regular channel is not threatened seriously from this direc- 
tion. In any case, these houses are forced to operate branch 
houses and break and refissemble orders, thus performing the whole- 
saler’s and retailer’s functions. According to the best informa- 
tion I have, the expenses of the mail-order house are approxi- 
mately 22 per cent of the sales, which is very similar to the com- 
bined expenses of the wholesale and retail grocer (6.5 per cent 
plus 16 per cent, based on retail sales). 

Direct buying by retailers’ exchanges and chain stores is an 
important factor in the existing tendency toward integrated mar- 
keting of groceries. In this type of marketing organization, the 
functions of at least the wholesaler and the retailer are combined. 
The chief motive back of such organizations is either the desire 
to secure inside prices on quantity purchases or to push some 


advertised branded commodity. Both motives are connected with 
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acquisitive gain for some particular business concern, rather than 
with a public benefit. Other factors in the situation are economy 
in advertising and in credits and collections, and the adoption of 
better selling methods. It is undoubtedly true that the chain 
store systems, directed from above by able organizations, are 
highly efficient in handling particular business problems, notably 
those of credits and salesmanship. Nevertheless, it must be re- 
membered that such organizations merely take over the jobber’s 
job: they do not get rid of it. They combine the retailer’s 
troubles with the costs and risks of the wholesaler. Furthermore, 
they have to place dependence upon numerous hired managers, and 
it may be doubted if they can overcome this disadvantage, no 
matter how cleverly systems of profit-sharing, bonuses, etc., are 
utilized. Again, regarded as retailers, they generally have no 
choice in the line of commodities sold, and in confining themselves 
to pushing any given lines, they lose the advantage of bargaining 
among a wide range of producers, ‘They are likely to get into a 
rut. Finally, as wholesalers their field may be so limited as to 
prevent important economies, this being especially true of codper- 
ative buying organizations among retailers. The greatest suc- 
cess among chain-store systems may be anticipated in the case 
of those which deal in branded, advertised goods, as shoes, cigars, 
etc. They will undoubtedly force retailers to adopt more eco- 
nomical methods, and perhaps bring about an extension of the 
so-called “four-square plan” with its differentiation in prices be- 
tween cash and credit business. 


No normal tendency to large scale marketing. 


The forces thus far described indicate that in large part the 
various phases of integrated marketing and direct selling of food 
products, are not of benefit to the public, and lead to waste and 
disorganization in marketing machinery. Incidentally the analy- 
sis has indicated that many of the forces making for integra- 
tion and large scale in marketing are not beneficial. The ques- 
tion, however, remains: is there any positive force in the eco- 
nomics of marketing which makes for large-scale organization? 
We know that in many lines of manufacturing, there are econ- 
omies to be gained by producing on a larger scale, and if inte- 
gration is a means of attaining large-scale production it is there- 
fore to that extent desirable. Insofar as most food products are 
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concerned, such not appear to be the case. The food pro- 
ducts referred | r ch as are handled by wholesale grocers, 
namely those th ire not highly perishable and can be trans- 
ported and stored. With such products the merely mercantile 
problems of buyin; irrying, and selling are decisive. When, 
however, the technique of the physical problems of handling, re- 
working, or delivery become decisive, a different answer may be 
made. For exam] n the case of milk it appears that process- 
ing, manufactu id delivery are so important that the large- 
scale operations are more economical, and perhaps the same may 
be said of the wholesaling of fresh meats. 

In the first place, marketing most food products, only a 
small amount of fixed capital is required. The wholesale grocer, 
or any other distributor who does the work of a wholesale grocer, 
only requires a irehouse, office furniture and fixtures, and a 
few trucks, to perform his function. Not only is the expense of 
these items of in t relatively small as compared with sales 
but they do not remain “fixed.” They vary with the volume of 
business done [he little wholesale grocer requires only a little 
warehouse and a le truck. If he grows bigger, he rents a 
larger warehou ind buys additional trucks. 

It follows that n of “fixed charges” is relatively small in 
the marketing I 1 products. Bonds are rarely, if ever is- 
sued; the chief 11 f interest is that paid on loans from banks, 
which vary with the amount of business done. Much the same 
may be said of ta Advertising is almost negligible. 

Management e dominating factor in the wholesaler’s econ- 
omy. Close attention to numerous details is required. There is 
little buying of large quantities to be held for speculative gains. 
The volume of bu which will take the entire attention of an 
ordinary manager is accordingly not one which can be compared 
with the large-scale operations of a railway system or a steel 
company. ‘To be sure, an efficient man can handle a bigger whole- 
sale grocery busi than can an inefficient one; but the limits are 
much more narrow than in manufacturing and transportation, and 
the more efficient man demands a higher salary, which is a very im- 
portant percentage of the total expenses. 

It seems that | ill dealer has all the advantages as to se- 
curing the same rate of profit that the large one has. Ordinarily, 


in buying by thi load, the jobbers secure as low a price as can 
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be obtained, barring discrimination. In other words, the carload 
is the unit, and the little jobber who buys one carload, can buy 
as cheaply as the big one who buys ten. One chief factor to be 
considered is the salesman. The operations of the salesman in 
any given marketing territory appear to be entirely independent 
of the size of the firm for which he works, or the total volume of 
sales of that firm. The only doubt here lies in the question as 
to how many salesmen can be most economically utilized by the 
given manager. It would seem theoretically that a house which 
employed a skilled manager, whose time would be entirely taken 
up with more general questions of policy, and who directed the 
operations of a group of salesmen, would be more efficient in 
the sense of having a higher rate of profit, than a very small one, 
whose manager had to give a part of his time to calling on the 
trade, Such a house would be very small—probably with annual 
sales of $500,000 or less. It is true that such extremely small 
houses thrive, and sometimes grow larger, but this appears to be 
due generally to the expenditure of an extraordinary amount of 
effort by the proprietor. 

The conclusion is that, in the grocery business, within a very 
wide range, a similar rate of expense and similar rate of profit 
are secured by both big and little concerns. It is to be empha- 
sized that what is referred to here is the rate of profit. Of course, 
up to a certain point, the total profit increases with the size of the 
concern, but, while that may make the little concern desire to be- 
come big, it does not have anything to do with the question of effi- 
ciency or with the question of prices to the public. 

If one wants concrete evidence of the truth of the foregoing 
reasoning, one only has to look around to see it on all sides. Per- 
haps 50 per cent of the meat packers’ business is marketing, and 
here we find that the relatively small and simple organization ap- 
pears to make as good profits as the large and complex one. Also, 
within the grocery business, it may easily be proved that the rela- 
tively small establishments make as high a rate of profit as the 
larger ones. 

Here again, therefore, we arrive at the conclusion that such 
tendency toward centralized and large-scale marketing as now 
exists, must be based upon forces and conditions which arise out 
of a struggle for increased volume of sales among manufacturers, 
and does not represent increased economy or profit to the public. 
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General conclusi 

The present disturbed condition of the marketing world is the 
result of a challenge to the old established methods, issued by new 


methods born of ent and to some extent temporary conditions. 


These conditions are the growth of integration and combinations 
among manufacturers, and the large profits accruing to market- 
ing agencies on account of the rise in prices caused by inflation 
and scarcity. Easy credit has played a part. The result is a 


struggle for survival among numerous agencies. 


It may be concluded from the foregoing analysis (1) that no 
prima facie case for integration in marketing exists and (2) that 
the marketing of such products as groceries is not subject to the 
law of increasing returns 

In the foregoing discussion, the aim has been so to analyze the 
forces now tending toward integration in marketing food products 
that a fundamental appraisal may be made. Perhaps as funda- 


mental as any is the conclusion that most of the economic argu- 


ments in favor of integration in this field cannot be generalized. 


For example, the advantages claimed by those manufacturers who 


go direct to the retail trade, if logically carried out, would re- 


quire going to the consumer; but for every manufacturer to go 
direct to consumers would be extremely wasteful, if not impos- 
sible (unless we assume monopoly and division of territory). From 


the social point of view, the various alleged advantages cancel out. 


Advertising, if excessive, is like the matter of armaments among 
nations: if every one were to engage in the mad struggle to cover 
a greater area of paper with pictures and eulogiums of his product 
we would be left just about where we were when the struggle began, 
except that the consumer would have paid the bill. If every one 
gets an “inside price,” no one has an advantage in getting it. 


While most of the benefits claimed for it are acquisitive, it 


seems fair to conclude that within limits integration in the market- 
ing of certain commodities may also be socially desirable. Such 


commodities appear to be those which have one or more of these 


(1) heavy, but not excessive, advertising expense, 
(2) concentrated production or consumption, (3) requiring spe- 
cial “service,” (4) aggregated in interrelated groups, (5) subject 
to highly standardized marketing technique. When a product is 


a “specialty,” and advertising is the controlling factor, the normal 
tendency is toward integrated marketing, though not necessarily 


characteristics 
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on a large scale. The question of public benefit is here closely 
connected with the question whether the advertising is excessive. 
If its expense is in excess of the utility added to the product, it 
is to be condemned, along with the centralization in marketing 
which results. When these or similar characteristics are not 
found it is doubtful if such integration in marketing as exists is 
socially desirable. 

A considerable part of the present trend toward integration in 
marketing food products from manufacturer to consumer is caused 
by the use of unfair or uneconomic methods, which have the im- 
mediate effect of increasing the wastes of competition and of 
tending to build up monopoly. 

As none of the important economies which have caused the de- 
velopment of large-scale production in manufacturing appear to 
apply with any considerable force to wholesale marketing of such 
products as groceries, it may be concluded that in this case there 
is no normal tendency toward large-scale marketing, so far as 
economic forces are concerned. An obvious corollary is that those 
cases of large-scale dealing at wholesale in groceries which now 
exist are not based upon economic efficiency. 

Lewis H. Haney. 

Washington, D. C. 
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INTEREST, RENT, AND NORMAL RETURN ON CAPITAL 
INVESTMENT IN THEIR RELATION TO 
MANUFACTURING COSTS 


Is interest a manufacturing cost? To this inadequately 
worded question professional accountants and economists who 
are interested in accounting have in recent years given much at- 
tention. Speakers at conventions of scientists, professional ac- 


countants contributing to their journals, candidates for ac- 
countancy recognition in their theses, and university instructors 


in accounting have all interested themselves in the controversy and 
have expressed their views thereon. To the American Institute 
of Accountants the issues in dispute have seemed sufficiently im- 
portant to warrant investigation by a special committee, which 
has recently issued its decision.’ 

For the professional accountant the question for debate is some- 
what as follows: Is it proper to charge on the books of a con- 
cern as an element in the manufacturing cost of its product or 
products that which may be considered to be the normal return 
on the investment of capital involved? To some extent, this is 
a technical matter. But its solution is not likely to be reached 
unless there is a clear understanding of economic relationships 
The relationships primarily involved are those between interest 
(contractual payments made in consideration of money loans), 
rent (contractual payments made in consideration of borrowed 


durable goods), and anticipated non-contractual return on in- 
vested capital equaling in amount the usual return on passive 


(non-risk-taking) investment. 
The first task undertaken here, therefore, is to show by means 
of a specific illustration just what the proposal to charge the 


normal investment return as a manufacturing cost means in the 
case of an enterprise in which there is borrowing neither of moncy 
nor of goods; and to demonstrate, by an extension of the illustra- 
tion, that the introduction of the borrowing feature, if handled 
by the accountant with careful discrimination, need have no com- 
plicating effect upon the nature of the problem. Then attention 
is given to the objects which are sought to be attained by the ac- 
counting procedure in dispute, and to the efficiency of this pro- 
cedure for the attainment of the desired results. 


1 See the bibliographical list at the end of this article. 
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Let us study the case of a manufacturing company (A) organ- 
ized with a capital stock (common) of $100,000, issued at par. 
No bonds have been issued. Previous to the fiscal period here in- 
volved there has been no accumulation of surplus or other undi- 
vided profits. All the fixed assets employed in the business, valued 
at $20,000, are owned, not rented, and the company’s accountant 
follows the practice of charging depreciation thereon at the rate 
of $1,000 per annum. Let it be further assumed that company 
A manufactures only one product, which is here designated as X, 
and that in the year in question 1,000 units of X were produced 
and sold. In the statement of operations here presented (Table 
1) no attempt has been made to introduce the ‘interest’ factor in 
dispute. There is recognized the customary division of “ortho- 
dox” or generally accepted costs into “prime cost” and “indirect 
charges.” Of the indirect expenses one item, depreciation, is 
specifically shown for a reason presently to appear. Under the 
simple conditions assumed, it is quite clear, of course, that com- 
pany A has no difficult cost accounting problem and that the use- 
fulness of introducing “interest” charges in modification of the 
cost figures presented is reduced to a minimum. Were such “costs” 
to be introduced, however, the bookkeeping procedure would be 
that of charging to different departments or processes with 
amounts representing a normal return on the “capital” used there- 
in. For each such charge of nominal or “opportunity” cost there 
would be a credit representing hoped-for income. Costs would 
be “padded,” and so would income. 

Company B, let us say, was organized with a capital stock 
(common) of $80,000 sold at par. Bonds were issued having a 
par value of $20,000, paying interest at the rate of 5 per cent 
per annum. These were marketed at par and the annual charge 
for interest thereon is $1,000. With respect to previous accumu- 
lations of surplus and of undivided profits, ownership of fixed 
assets, and the kind and quantity of product manufactured and 
sold during the year, the conditions are the same as those de- 
scribed for company A. Furthermore, and it is important that 
this hypothesis be fully grasped, the technical and economic con- 
ditions of manufacture and sale are identical with those of com- 
pany A. The one plant duplicates the other. The labor market 
is the same for both. The market for materials and supplies is 
the same. Managerial ability in the two plants is evenly matched 
and the methods of management are identical. There is no dif~ 
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the real question at issue—the propriety and expediency of in- 
troducing as a cost in the manufacturing section normal or antici- 


pated return on invested capital, 


Let us consider one more case, that of company C, in which 
there are no bondholders. There is $80,000 capital stock (com- 
mon). But instead of owning the $20,000 worth of fixed assets 
on which the managers of company A computed an annual depre- 
ciation charge of $1,000, this concern enters into a renting con- 
tract, agreeing to pay a gross rental of $2,000 per annum to the 
owners of this needed equipment. It is made a condition of the 
lease that the lessee is to make all ordinary repairs. Thus, 
reasons the accountant for company C, if there is a division of 
the $2,000 gross rental which should be made by the lessor, a cor- 
responding division should be made by the lessee; and under “in- 
direct expenses of manufacture” he makes a charge of $1,000 for 
depreciation, devising such an account title as seems to him ac- 
curately descriptive of the items contained therein, and thea 
charges the net rent of $1,000 either as a non-manufacturing cost 
(as in the table) or as a deduction from disposable income.* By 
this elimination of the net contractual rent item from the manu- 
facturing section he has done that which should be the object of 
his accounting. He has truthfully presented the legitimate costs 
of manufacturing operations, which by hypothesis are the same 
as for companies A and B, since all technical and commer- 
cial conditions are the same. If in these three establishments 
technical and commercial (not financial) conditions should become 
altered, the alterations affecting the three companies in different 
directions and degrees, the cost accounts, kept as indicated, would 
make possible an accurate comparison of the commonly accepted 
costs. Contractual rent, like contractual interest, is not an item 
of manufacturing “overhead,” and by the procedure above de- 
scribed has been so recorded. Yet it is possible to find eminent 
authority for the inclusion among the “indirect expenses” of 


2The actual formal procedure mijht well be a little more elaborate, first 
the setting up of a charge of $2,000 in an account called “rental of equip- 
ment,” and then the crediting of this account $1,000, the contra debit of 
which would be to the appropriate manufacturing cost account. 

“Rent may include something more than interest, in which case a part 
thereof may properly be included in cost....” A. L. Dickinson, “The Fal- 
lacy of Including Interest and Rent as Part of Manufacturing Cost,” Journal 
of Accountancy, vol. 16, p. 95, note. 
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fied by the charges of “opportunity cost” and the credits of antici- 
pated income. 

Let it be assumed then in the pages that follow that contractual 
interest and rent charges are to be handled as either non-manu- 
facturing costs or as disposition of income items. The question 
for discussion then stands clearly forth: “Is it, or is it not, proper 
and expedient to charge against the product of an industry as a 
cost the amount of normally anticipated return on the capital 
used in its production?” 

If there is one condition which more than any other has given 
rise to the proposal to introduce anticipated income or “oppor- 
tunity cost” into the overhead items in manufacturing cost ac- 
counts it is the complexity of modern industry, especially with re- 
spect to the division of labor and the diversification of products 
within establishments. Active capitalists invest their funds in a 
given enterprise, clothing their capital in assets of different types. 
Out of the industrial processes emerge products for sale—products 
of many kinds—in the turning out of which the investors’ capital 
has been distributed as between departments and processes in ever 
changing proportions. Some of the capital is clothed more or less 
permanently in so-called fixed assets—as land, buildings, and ma- 
chinery. Other portions are clothed in less permanent asset forms 
—as raw materials, tools, and supplies. Still other portions are 
clad in the most transient of asset forms, cash, employed in a 
series of frequent operations such as the payment of wages, of 
daily incurred expenses of other types, in the purchase of current 
assets and the receipt of cash from sales. In the selling prices of 
all the products there is included, if the enterprise is successful, 
first, reimbursement for all the actual costs incurred in produc- 
tion—salaries and wages, materials and supplies consumed, in- 
surance against losses from various industrial hazards, et cetera; 
and, second, rewards for the investors, both those who contract 
for small fixed incomes and those whose share is non-contractual 
or residual. From the standpoint of the last-named class of in- 
vestors the larger the margin of gross profit the better; and, as 
a means to the securing of the maximum possible rewards for the 
performance of the risk-taking function, it becomes important to 
make each unit of each product sold yield a share of the whole 
profit in keeping with the proportion between the capital invested 
in assets employed in its production, and the total capital in- 
vested in the enterprise. 
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ration was organized with a capital stock (common) of $60,000 
marketed at par. Additional capital was secured by a bond issue 
of $20,000 bearing interest at the rate of 5 per cent per annum, 
the entire issue having been marketed at par so that the annual 


t fixed charge on this account is $1,000. Also, the incorporators 
secured the use of all the fixed assets employed in the manufac- 
: turing processes (land, buildings, and machinery) and valued at 


$20,000, under the renting contract rather than by outright pur- 
chase, the terms of the lease being identical with those described 
in the case of company C. The accountant for company D anal- 
yzes the terms of the lease as in the case of company C, charging 


$1,000 of the gross rental as a manufacturing cost comparable to 
the depreciation of the equipment, and treats the remaining 
$1,000 as net rental in the nature of a fixed charge upon manu- 
facturing profit. 

Let company D produce and sell 1,000 units each of commodi- 
ties W, Y, and Z, whose sales, “orthodox” manufacturing costs, 
and gross manufacturing profits are indicated in the upper por- 
tion of Table 2. Note in particular that, assuming the same rate 
of depreciation on all the fixed manufacturing assets, regardless 
of their assignment to one or another of the three products, 60 
per cent of these assets are employed in manufacturing W, 30 
per cent in manufacturing Y, and 10 per cent in manufacturing 
Z. The manufacturing costs per unit of W, Y, and Z are re- 

__spectively $55, $40, and $15. Let it be further assumed that the 
5 per cent interest charge on the borrowed capital represented 
by the outstanding bonds, and the 5 per cent net rental estimated 
to reach the lessor of the fixed assets under the renting contract 
are representative of the normal return on the passive investment 
of capital. That is, let it be assumed, purely for the sake of 
argument, without debating the correctness of the rate per cent 
selected, that the stockholders in this enterprise are reasonably 
sure that their funds invested elsewhere passively would bring 
them a return of 5 per cent. They therefore wish to safeguard 
themselves in a price policy which will give them this minimum re- 
turn upon their investment. 

Further, let it be considered that the selling mechanism of this 
establishment is exceedingly simple, consisting of some arrange- 
ment of a commission nature which takes from the selling price 
of each unit of output 10 per cent thereof. So that for the pur- 
pose of this manufacturing cost illustration it will be assumed 
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that no appreciab! f the capital invested in the enter- 
prise is to be regard the accountant as specifically and 
permanently allocat the performance of the selling function; 
and that the proc f irking up” manufacturing costs to 
cover selling expenses n for all three commodities. What- 
ever is the investment the enterprise on which it is hoped to 
earn a normal return to be regarded as capital devoted to 
manufacture. 

Now if company D be reasonably successful, is it not 
clear that the account other device employed as a means to 
the desired end must i its computations all the capital in- 
vested in the enterp: t simply a part thereof? It is required 
for the attainment of derate success, that the selling prices 
of the units of factory product shall in the aggregate equal the 
commonly accepted facturing costs, plus selling costs, plus 
5 per cent net rental borrowed fixed assets, plus 5 per cent 
interest on the bonds tanding, plus 5 per cent on the invest- 
ment of the stockholde: If the capital investment of any one 
of the groups of invest be omitted from the calculations made 
in the determination of price or production policies, income will, 
so far as the polici pted are effective, be deficient. If, to 
refer to company D, the $60,000 capital investment of the stock- 
holders be ignored i letermination of business policies, the 
income of the stockhold ; likely to be nil. If the capital in- 
vestment of the bondholders is ignored, the income distributed to 
these creditors will, ceteris paribus, be unaffected; but earnings 
available for dividend be diminished by one third. Similar 
results would attend the exclusion from consideration of the equity 
of the lessor of the fixed assets. It would be difficult to conceive 
of an accountant who, in approaching a problem of business policy 
from the point of view of the equity side of the balance sheet and 
with income requirements in view as the major feature of his prob- 
lem, would deliberately ignore any one equity representing the 
permanent investment of capital. The capital, the income upon 
which is now in debate as a legitimate manufacturing cost, is all 
the capital in the enterprise, not a part thereof. 

And yet it is surprising to find, among those who are foremost 
in the advocacy of introducing “interest” cost charges in the 
books of account, a shifting of the point of view from the equity 


side of the balance sheet to the asset side, and, possibly as a result 
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of this shifting, a clearly defined and unmistakable refusal to ad- 
mit that any capital other than that clothed in fixed assets is in- 
volved. The senior author of a recent and able text in cost ac- 
counting* says, in explanation of his own position, that he has 
Never advocated the charging of interest on the capital invested as 
a whole, but only on the permanent or fixed assets used in manufac- 
turing; that is, land, buildings. machinery, and equipment. He has 
never advocated interest on inventories of raw material and supplies, 
accounts receivable outstanding, or any other form of floating capital 
investment. Ignoring all economic arguments in connection with this 
subject, and confining it strictly to its relation to the fixing of a sell- 
ing price, the writer is firmly of the opinion that it is necessary to con- 
sider interest in this connection in order to determine what would be 
a fair profit in a given case.° 

It is hard to understand such a position unless a partial ex- 
planation be found in the first participial phrase of the last sen- 
tence of the quotation, “ignoring all economic arguments.” The 
same writer in a paragraph preceding the paragraph just quoted, 
says:* 

As it is just as necessary to pay for buildings, land, and machinery 
as it is to pay workmen for manufacturing a product, interest on the 
capital investment should be considered in ascertaining costs, especially 
where the value of the investment required for the manufacture of 
some articles is greater or less than that required for the manufacture 
of other articles. 

Why not change the order of the words and say—‘‘as it is just 
as necessary to pay workmen for manufacturing a product as it 
is to pay for buildings, land, and machinery . . .” etc.? For 
while machine production and the extensive use of fixed assets are 
supposed to be typical of modern industrial activity, not all estab- 
lishments are so organized. In the case of company D now before 
us, there is by hypothesis a relatively light investment of capital 
in these fixed asset forms, and 80 per cent of the investment is in 
“current,” or “circulating,” or “floating” form. Should not the 
price policy of the company aim to produce the desired 5 per cent 
return on this part of the investment also? 

What, from a purely theoretica] standpoint, is the difficulty in- 
volved in the proposal’ to compute “opportunity costs” on the 

Nicholson and Rohrbach, Cost Accounting. 

5 Op. cit., pp. 139, 140. 

Ibid, p. 138. 

7™Mr. Nicholson is by no means alone in his contention. Professor W. M. 
Cole, of Harvard University, in his paper before the American Economic 
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basis of fixed asset Simply this, in the writer’s view, that 
there is involved | n unnecessary and harmful confusion of 
the two sides of heet. Buildings, land, and machinery 
are assets. Capil thed in these forms. But not all capital 
is so clothed. I may be in dispute as to the definition 
of capital. That dispute is not a part of the subject of this 
article except insof the following principle obtains: that the 
word capital may 1 uf be used in a given discussion to refer 
to both sides of t! vlan heet at the convenience of the writcr 
or speaker. If capit ‘proprietorship” or “net worth” or 
“equities,” it can! t the same time “land,” “buildings,” 
“machinery,” or ot issets. If opportunity cost charges 


are to be introdu as a means to the production of 


satisfactory retur! Iders of equities in a business, and it 


is desired to distribut: h cost figures among several products, 
it may be necessary to fo late rules of procedure in terms of 
assets used in prod But these assets are all the assets, 
not merely a part 

Let us return t leration of company D with its in- 
vestors’ equities of 00,000 on which it is required to earn a 
minimum return of 00. Would it not be absurd to require 
that the minimu: ved the selling department on com- 
modity W be fix gure which, when multiplied by 1,000 
(the number of unit ticipated to be manufactured and sold in 
the fiscal period) w luce $55,000 (the “orthodox” manu- 
facturing costs), pl $7,500 (the assumed selling costs), plus 
$3,000 (60 per cent of hoped for net income), simply because 
60 per cent of t | manufacturing assets are employed in 
manufacturing c lity W The price per unit by such a com- 
putation would be $65,500 divided by 1,000, or $65.50. Simi- 
larly, to compute mit prices on commodities Y and Z would 
give figures of $46.50 1 $18. But the $20,000 invested in fixed 
assets is but 20 per t of the whole investment. It by no means 
follows that the remaining assets used in manufacturing have 
been distributed an ese products in the same proportions 
as have the fixed ass¢ In fact, examination of Table 2 shows 
the contrary to have | t] TY 
Association in Decet 1 in his article in the Journal of Account- 
ancy in 1913 (see bib te appended) has in mind the fixed-asset 
concept of capital, althoug not clear that he has consistently employed 


the word capital with 1 aning 
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Manufacturing outlays other than that involved in the depre- 
ciation of fixed assets have been for W, Y, and Z collectively 
$54,400, $39,700, and $14,900, If (to simplify the illustration ) 
we assume now steady production of all three commodities through- 
out the fiscal year, no differences between the production of W, 
Y, and Z, with respect to the regularity in point of time of ex- 
penditures of cash and disappearance of other current assets, 
then commodity W may be considered to have had used in its 
manufacture approximately 50 per cent of the current assets em- 
ployed in the enterprise. Commodity Y may be considered ta 
have had used in its production approximately 36 per cent of such 
assets, and commodity Z approximately 14 per cent. Table 3 
exhibits the salient facts relating to the use of the different types 
of assets. 


Taste 3 
| Total | Ww Y | Z 
Fixed assets...) $20,000 $12,000 60% | $6,000 30% | 52,000 10% 
Current assets.| 80,000 40,000 50 28,800 36 11,200 14 


100,000 | 52,000 52 $4,800 348 | 13,200 

On the basis of a 5 per cent return on all the capital invested, 
in whatever asset forms it may be clothed, W should sell for 
$65.10,° Y for $46.74, and Z for $18.16. 

By this method of calculation Y and Z should contribute $0.24 
and $0.16 respectively per unit more to profits than under the fixed 
asset method of distributing the “interest” overhead. W = could 
profitably be sold for $0.40 less per unit and a reduction of price 
quotation might expand the market and permit of a greater vol- 
ume of profitable trade. From the point of view of “opportunity 
cost,” the fixed asset method of “interest” distribution, if made 
the basis for a price policy, results in the employment of $48,000 
of capital at a rate of return less than the assumed normal return 
on passive, non-risk-taking investment. Such an accounting pro- 
cedure could hardly be considered truly profitable. 

It appears then, that, when the economic principles involved in 
the problem are clearly understood and made the basis of any 

8 That is, 1,000 units of W at $65.10 — $65,100, which equals $55,000 (the 


gross manufacturing costs) plus $7,500 (the selling costs) plus $2,600 (5 
per cent of the $52,000 of all assets used for one fiscal year in producing W). 
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concrete plan for tl duction of “interest cost” charges into 
the books of a uestion of adopting such a plan be- 
comes one of pract pediency. The important question then 
is, “Will this part inting procedure attain the desired 
goal at the mini 


\lthough a satisfactory answer can 
be secured only I l e to 


1e circumstances of each specific 


case, one or two lerations bearing upon this practical prob- 
lem may profitably ogested. 
In the case of « pany D the computation of actual results at- 


tained in the produ ym and marketing of products, W, Y, and Z 
was a relatively sim] ter, especially, as critics have already 
no doubt noted, numerous assumptions were made to attain this 
simplicity. Of course, with every deviation from these assumed 


conditions, the pi certaining the real returns to capi- 


i 
tal from the handlins lifferent classes of products becomes 


more complex and t fore more difficult. Irregularity of oper- 
ation of the plant een departments, irregularities in the 
occurrence of wage, repair, and other expense items must be taken 
account of in detern g the actual investment of capital to be 
assigned to the several factory products. But is not such a de- 


termination post | h more simple, and therefore much 
more likely to be a ite, than a calculation of current “oppor- 
tunity cost” charg igainst departments and processes, when 
the charging of tems must be made not with reference 
to a complete reco: f actual events pertaining to the whole 
period involved, but the basis of incomplete current operating 
figures and estimate Professional accountants are not agreed 
among themselves as the proper formulas for the distribution of 
commonly accepted rhead costs. Would not the construction 


of a valid formula tributing “opportunity cost” overhead 


be even more diffi 


To return to co y D: the data of Table Q show that in 
the fiscal year unde: leration the 1,000 units of W produced 
were sold for $75,000, or $75 per unit. This figure, minus the 
commonly accepted nufacturing costs ($55,000) and the sell- 
ing costs ($7,500), 1 profit from all operations affecting 
W of $12,500, available for distribution to all three classes of 
investors. If then tl be subtracted the net rental on the 60 
per cent of all the fixed assets of the concern which were used 


in producing W ($600); and if, also, there be subtracted $500, 


or 50 per cent of tl nd interest charges (since the capital se- 
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cured by the bond issue has gone in with the other circulating 
capital and of the entire circulating capital 50 per cent was used 
in producing W), there remains $11,400 from handling commodity 
W for purely proprietary distribution. This on an actual total 
capital investment in the production of W of $52,000 for one 
year gives a return of 21.99+ per cent. Making similar calcu- 
lations with respect to the actual conditions of production and 
sale of the two remaining commodities we find that the capital in- 
vested in Y has secured a return of 12.4+- per cent, and that in- 
vested in Z, 55 per cent. Here then is an important fact, ascer- 
tained by examination of the records of accomplishment. Only 
slightly more than 13 per cent of the total investment of capital 
has been applied in a field of production over twice as profitable as 
either of the other two fields of activity, and over one third of the 
capital (that invested in the production of Y) has yielded a re- 
turn equal to less than one fourth of the return secured from com- 
modity Z. Surely such facts, when known, can be used to ad- 
vantage in determining a policy of production. It seems to the 
writer that Mr. A. L. Dickinson was right when he said,’ . . . 
“The correct way is not to charge into the cost an arbitrary 
rate of interest which means little or nothing, but to compare the 
margin between the sale and cost price; or in other words, the 
return upon each product, with the capital invested in order to 
secure that return.” 

In another place in the present paper’® it has been suggested 
that only under conditions of monopoly would the chief interest 
in detailed cost figures reside in their relation to the determina- 
tion of prices to be quoted on goods already produced. But in- 
dustrial monopoly is not as yet co-extensive with the field of ins 
dustrial activity. If, now, it be assumed that competition is oper- 
ative in the industry of which company D is a member, then com- 
pany D is interested more in the question of what to produce, 
W, Y, or Z, or in what relative quantities to produce all three 
than in the determination of a theoretical price which it cannot 
force the market to accept. It is almost axiomatic that the pros- 
pective buyer or seller in a competitive market cannot control 
prices. If he does not wish to trade at existing price levels, he 
may withdraw, but he himself has no guarantee that he will benefit 

® Dickinson, A. L., “The Fallacy of Including Interest and Rent as Part 


of Manufacturing Cost,” Journal of Accountancy, vol. 16, p. 96 (Aug., 1913). 
10 Supra, p. 554-555. 
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which follows his withdrawal. In the case 
behooves the management to modify their 
far as the limitations of technical condi- 
irly to equality the returns on capi- 

ts or used in producing different com- 
hould be considered; namely, that in 
iccounts shows that one of several fac- 
) the capital invested in its manufac- 
y expected return on capital passively 
were to occur, is it not clear that, subject 
such as the possession of specialized 
urtailment of output of that article, 


on of more favorable market conditions? In- 


introducing into the books of account 


d figures calculating the minimum price that 


t’ return is concerned, such a procedure 
irket. If, after the calculation is made 

ly for sale, there is a slump in the market, 
existing price or leave it. His cost 

, except so far as they save him from 

rket price gets back to a profitable basis. 


difficult in these post-war times to imagine 


ntarily declining to follow the market upward 


pportunity cost” had been calculated at 
profits. 


it of the manufacturer who has estimated 


reasonable “opportunity cost” and then 

favorable by comparison, or that of the 
pposite situation, it is not likely that an 
rhead computation, even though it be an 
garded as a very profitable exhibition of 
he part of the accounting department. 
thinks otherwise, let him make sure that 


ng, not abusing, economic principles. 


are four major principles which should be 
leration of any plan for entering “interest 
ifacturing accounts. First, contractual 
d of rent are not per se manufacturing 
egarded as non-manufacturing cost items or 
according to the point of view of the 

ap irticular situation.” 
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Second, for the accountant to insert these items of contractual 
payment in the manufacturing section of a cost analysis, in con- 
travention of the writer’s first proposition, is to prejudice the de- 
bate regarding the propriety of calculating as a manufacturing 
cost the so-called “opportunity cost” of what capital passively 
invested usually earns. Even the Harvard Bureau of Business 
Research contends that contractual and non-contractual interest 
items must be charged in the same section of the statement of 
operations, if there is to be true comparability of costs as between 
different concerns.” 

It is to be noted . . . that interest on capital owned and inter- 
est on capital borrowed are charged in the same way. This is nec- 
essary in any uniform accounting system which is to be used as a 
basis for collecting figures from numerous businesses. If one mer- 
chant is operating entirely on his own capital and another borrows 
half the capital employed in his business, the relative interest charges 
of the two businesses can obviously be compared only by determining 
the total interest charge for each business. 

Third, if the accounting records of an enterprise are to be used 
to determine either a price policy or a policy of production, ig- 
noring for the present the exact methods of such use, any com- 
putations of returns, either anticipated or realized, must take as 
their basis the total capital investment in the enterprise, not 
merely that part of the capital which, by accident or otherwise, is 
clothed in particular forms, as land, buildings, machinery, and 
other equipment. 

Fourth, whether it is wise in any given instance to introduce 
“opportunity cost” charges into the manufacturing accounts is a 
question to be answered chiefly that on grounds of expediency and 
efficiency (assuming, of course, the three preceding principles are 


11Cf., John Bauer, “Rents in Public Utility Accounting,” Journal of Ac- 
countancy, vol. 20, pp. 21-27 (July 1915). “If its [ie., the management's] 
purpose is to show the cost to the property as a whole, then neither rent nor 
interest should be included in factory costs; if the view is restricted to the 
corporate investment, then rent, but not interest, should be included; if the 
stockholders’ investment only is considered, then both rent and interest upon 
borrowed capital would be included; and finally, if cost to the public is to 
be determined, then return upon the entire investment should be included. 
The question is not one of cost in general, but rather cost as to a particular 
investment viewpoint. Does not the purpose of the cost system finally con- 
trol the proper accounting practice?” 

12Graduate School of Business Administration, Harvard University, Bu- 
reau of Business Research, Bulletin No. 6, Harvard System of Accounts for 
Shoe Wholesalers, July, 1916, p. 28. 
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understood and [t is the writer’s opinion, as has been 
indicated, that ] tances such introduction is likely tuo 
prove relatively l costly. But that is not to say that 
this accounting thy of condemnation only. 


STANLEY E. Howarp. 


Princeton 
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In the summary of conclusions (p. 261) there is a proof-reading 
error, perhaps self-evident, whereby an error in spacing the phrase 
“with inadequate return,” i.e., “without adequate return,’ is trans- 
formed into “within adequate return.’ It should be stated, in view of 
Professor Farnam’s note of dissent on this paragraph, that it was not 
intended to suggest exclusion of tobacco, which produced $206,003,091 
revenue in the fiscal year 1918-1919, and other commodities producing 
large revenue return, from normal excise taxation in time of peace, but 
chiefly the omission of the multifarious taxes imposed during the war on 
a variety of products or transactions in which especially the revenue 
return was small in comparison with cost of collection or annoyance 
to the consumer. 


Professor Farnam’s notes of dissent follow: 


1. I cannot agree to the statement on page 250 that the Sixteenth 
Amendment abrogates Article I, Section 9, Sub-Section 4 of the Con- 
stitution, The amendment contains no repealing clause, and though 
its effect is to prevent Section 9 of Article I from being made use of 
to overthrow an income tax, it still leaves its provisions applicable to 
“capitation” and “other direct taxes.’’ Similarly the statement on 
page 251 that income taxes were forbidden to the federal government 
by Section 9, Article I, of the Constitution is misleading, inasmuch as 
this interpretation was not put upon that section until more than 100 
years after the Constitution had been adopted, and more than 30 years 
after the income tax of 1861 had been enacted and enforced. 

2. I believe that more prominence should be given in the summary 
on page 261 to internal revenue taxes on various articles of common 
consumption, such as tobacco, patent medicines, matches and various 
activities, such as entertainments, transportation, insurance, etc. All of 
these are grouped with import duties in a single expression “excise 
taxes of large return levied on the growth or manufacture of luxury 
products produced throughout the country.” These taxes produced in 
the fiscal year 1918-1919 over $640,000,000, as against $483,000,000 
from alcoholic drinks, and in view of the loss of revenue to be expected 
from the loss of the liquor taxes, if prohibition is maintained as our 
permanent policy, it seems especially important to develop this lucra- 
tive group of taxes on consumption as distinguished from taxes on in- 
come or property. 

3. As a matter of principle, I think that inheritance taxes should not 
be left within the neutral zone open both to the states and to the fed- 
eral government, but should be assigned to the states. I base this 
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partly upon the ive control over the laws of in- 


heritance and of nd should, therefore, enjoy the 


taxing power wv r own jurisdiction. I also be- 


lieve that as a } undesirable to have two cumula- 
tive taxes upon ite as we shall have, if both the 
federal governn their inheritance taxes. 
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federal govern the double taxation referred to 
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In case a futu ittee’s report should be printed, 
these corrections fessor Farnam’s views will be in- 
cluded in the r R. R. Bowker, CHAIRMAN. 
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REVIEWS AND NEW BOOKS 


General Works, Theory and Its History 
Social Process. By Cuartes Horton (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1918. Pp. 430. $2.00.) 

Readers of Professor Cooley’s earlier books, Human Nature and 
the Social Order, and Social Organization—especially those who 
have used either as a text in sociology—must await with interest 
any further work put out by him. They will not be disappointed 
in the present work which is a continuation and amplification of the 
point of view and philosophy of the preceding books, especially 
Social Organization. 

The present work is divided into seven parts dealing respectively 
with the organic view of the process of human life, personal aspects 
of social processes, degeneration, social factors in biological sur- 
vival, group conflict, valuation, and intelligent processes. The 
main interest of the economist in this work will naturally attach to 
Professor Cooley’s treatment of valuation and to his continued 
pointed attack upon the economic interpretation of history. To 
these points this review will give its major attention. 

It would be unjust, however, to the author to omit any criticism 
of the more strictly sociological portion of the work. To the writ- 
er, Cooley’s work has always been distinctly stimulating and sug- 
gestive and his Social Organization has been found to be perhaps 
the most distinctly stimulating book as yet available for classes in 
sociology. But it has always been difficult to decide, however, 
whether his work is sociology or ethics, and it is just at this point 
that “hard-boiled” critics might assail him; for this book, like the 
entire theoretical part of Social Organization is shot through 
and through with an idealism which some methodologists would 
hold incompatible with a scientific treatment. Those who hold this 
view will insist upon the necessity of a strict separation of the 
“is” from the “ought,” and will maintain that in sociology, as well 
as in economics, no scientific headway can be made as long as ethi- 
cal considerations are not coldly kept to one side. The reviewer 
is unable to accept this view, although there are doubtless grave 
dangers in the method followed by Professor Cooley and many “‘so- 
cial economists.” ‘These dangers Professor Cooley has, in the main, 
avoided, although he at times approaches suggestively near to 
homiletics. 

His treatment of social relations and processes is scientifically as 
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well as analy ily functional. The fact that he 
devotes over to degeneration, biological survi 
val, and grou he does not neglect the conflict 
aspect of org il, positive contribution lies in the 
place he give , codperation, democracy (regarded 
primarily as | to independent purposeful contro] 
for collective ind coéperation he regards as 
fundamental ] \ idealism must relate mainly to 
purpose and hical rather than the scientific 
the idealist, if me a man of broad scientifie train 
ing, is often i mportant facts and relations and 
to draw more s powerful, generalizations than the 
hard boil di ipass, Professor Cooley’s idealism is 
of this type. I n an aid rather than an obstacle to 
his objec tive, 

Part I, dea nic view, is in substance a repetition 
of the matter S l Organization. In chapter 4 he 
passes to the ganization and conflict. This is 
one of the | ipters in the whole book. He 
might have w tive chapter on the conflicts and 
interactions titutions and interests—economic, 
religious, m »—which constitute the organic 
social process. 1 | he gives us a series of topics on con- 
flict and cod} ed but superficially, interlaced 
with near-h¢ ns, and rounded out in chapter 5 
with a somew though pointed attack upon the nar- 
rowness of ec rism. Later in the book he comes 
back to this issical traditions and methods in 
economics. 

Part II on t of social process contains matter 
of much inter cussion of opportunity in relation 
to culture an only regret that he does not give a 
less superfici the elimination of organized misery 
(pp. 85-86). 1 12, on the competitive spirit, is matter 
which may be to the attention of those who think 
that the pecu s the only dependable motive of eco- 
nomic and pul i mient of his chapter on the highe r 
emulation—a support by group spirit, sense of se- 
curity, and si is of the highest importance. 

In part VI conflict in relation to organization. 
His main lin to be that there is and must be a 
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gradual softening of the outlines of conflict and overlapping of 


groups and a growth of democracy. There is perhaps an optimis- 
tic overemphasis upon this softening of conflict, and an overlooking 
especially of the sharpness of the labor-capital conflict as it ex- 
presses itself at the present. Yet he does not take it for granted 
that democracies will necessarily be any less pugnacious or more 
capable of rational integration than other forms of organization. 

To the economist the central interest of the book will lie in part 
VI, on valuation. Here Professor Cooley’s fundamental thought 
is that all values, whether ethical, esthetic, or what not, are re- 
ducible, at least distantly, to pecuniary expression, In pursuit of 
this thought he distinguishes between what he calls human and in- 
stitutional values, the first being “those which may be traced with- 
out difficulty to phases of human nature,” the second “those which 
must be ascribed to some institution of some sort.” This distine- 
tion leads to a long treatment of the institutional character of 
pecuniary valuation. Perhaps the chief critical question which will 
arise in this connection is, How does such a distinction between 
human and institutional values comport with Professor Cooley’s 
organic view of the individual? Are there any valuations of conse- 
quence to which he can point as distinctly human and uninfluenced 
by institutional relations? Moreover, are we ready to say what are 
pure human values until the psychologists come more nearly into 
agreement on the original nature of man? Professor Cooley him- 
self says (p. 302): “It seems probable that the more we consider, 
in the light of an organic view of society, the practice of discussing 
values apart from their institutional antecedents, the more sterile, 
except for somewhat narrowly technical purposes, this practice 


will appear.” With this statement we heartily agree. Its signifi- 
cance for the student of economic values is found in the further as- 
sertion (p. 338) that “the progress of market valuation, as a rule, 
is a translation into pecuniary terms of values which have already 
become, in some measure, a social institution.” Thus Professor 
Cooley joins the ranks of the recalcitrant economists, headed by 
Veblen, in their refusal to accept mere demand as a final datum line. 
Professor Cooley, perhaps, does not add to the familiar treatments 
of this subject by Veblen, Anderson, and others, What it all 
amounts to is a plea for historical and critical study of consump- 
tion standards and motives, which are obviously formed and influ- 
enced by a great variety of institutjons, fashions, customs, and 
class included. In chapter 28, in which he discusses the pecuniary 
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sphere of val r seems momentarily the victim of a 
reversion to t terpre tation of things, which is curi- 
ous on the p has fought economic determinism as 
hard as he ha netive function of money values,” he 
says, “is to g ite values through a common meas- 
ure.” This is »st unregenerate addict to economic 
determinism 

But Profess ‘ ( y passes to the limitations to the 
pecuniary spl comes back to the ethical aspect of 
his organic co [tv | be fatuous,” he says—and we agree 
with him—*‘te t the market process expresses the good 
of society.” 1 suming that the demand does repre- 
sent the good « pecuniary motive cannot be trusted to 
stimulate prod ficiency. “The pecuniary motive can 
serve as an effect nly in the case of deliberate production, 
for the sake o th ownership in the product” (p. 317). 
Present-day i logy and the failure of older types 
of scientific ma t show that; but Cooley’s objection lies in 
another dire« itations on this motive shut out,” 
he says, “the y f production and development of men, 
of human and > ‘The pecuniary process can never be 
trusted to cont fe even on the economic side. And again, 
“Personal and pment must, in general, be sought 
through ratior ition having a far wider scope than the 
market ... al , perhaps, radical reforms in the pecu- 
niary system 1 uld be hard to formulate a principle more 
fallacious and in the doctrine that the latter is an ade- 
quate regulat , or that its own processes are superi- 
or to regulati 18). We are at a loss in this connection 
to know whet! Cooley is aiming his dart at specific 
theorists, or whet merely knocking down straw men. 

In chapter 28 progress of pecuniary valuation, having 
already obser twithstanding the insufficiencies of pecuni- 
ary valuation tl ter of modern life seems to call for exten- 
sion of its scope, ip the question as to why pecuniary 
values whose f SSt ntial, and should be so beneficent, 
“appears in p1 nore or depreciate many kinds of value, 
and these often t t, by withholding pecuniary recognition ; 
and, on the ot! to create or exaggerate values which seem 
to have little or 1 in merit to justify such appraisal” (p. 


333). The an brief in the breakdown of institutional 
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conventions which intervene between psychological values and their 
pecuniary expressions. The discussions which follow constitute 
probably what is the keenest part of the whole work. 

In closing, a word may be said with regard to Professor Cooley's 
style. He may be regarded as a sort of modern sociological pro- 
totype of Emerson. His smooth-flowing sentences and his exces- 
sively mild manner make difficult reading. After a few chapters 
one becomes cloyed; but lay the book away and come back to it 
in a few days, and it is as fresh and stimulating as ever. Professor 
Cooley has the velvet paw—concealed within which the sharp claw 
is barely visible. One wishes occasionally that the prehensile power, 
which doubtless lies behind the claw, were not so uniformly re- 
pressed, 

A. B. Wore. 

University of Texas. 
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The directiop of industry; Funds of reorganization (surplus product, 
social minimum, national credit and taxation, labor and the new so- 
cial order); Power and policy of organized labor; Proposed plans 
of action; Industrial doctrines in defense of the status quo; Possi- 
bilities of social service. Extracts are largely from the writings 
of critics of the present economic system. 
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Those who have economic history to under- 


graduate students ki is obstacle to effective work 
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lies in the lack of satisfactory manuals, Some small books giving 
in outline a survey of the course of development are excellent. 
The Select Documents of Bland, Brown, and ‘Tawney are admirable 
material of the kind. The need of a substantial manual, however, 
has not yet been filled, and the author’s contribution will be wel 
comed with interest and hope by many teachers. It “has been 
planned and written with a view to the needs of college classes be- 
ginning work in economic history.” In summary the ground has 
heen covered as follows. The first two hundred pages, roughly, 
are given to a general introduction on the forms of industrial or 
ganization, to chapters on the crafts of antiquity and of medieval 
Hrance, on the population of England 1086-1700, on the manor, on 
towns, and on gilds. ‘Two chapters cover the woolen industries and 
agrarian history in the transition period, The last three hundred 
pages, roughly, are given to the industrial revolution of the eigh 
teenth and nineteenth centuries, including chapters on the cotton 
and iron industries, on the factory system, collective bargaining, 
social policy, and other topics to be noticed later. 

The author brings to his work some qualities to be highly prized. 
He has a wide range of information, a good measure of critical 
scholarship, an initiative which has led him on occasion from the 
beaten track and has resulted in the contribution of some interest- 
ing material, Tis exposition is generally clear, The balance of 


general statement and of particular fact is in most chapters good, 


The author is usually a trustworthy guide, I note briefly points 


on Which his statements appear to me to be mistaken or misleading, 
but Ido not attach great importance to the list. Capitalistie con 

trol had appeared in Paris, 1300, only “to a slight and uncertain 
extent,” page 72 (cf. Martin St. Leon’s analysis of the tax roll of 
1292): Roman “field arrangements left traces in both Gaul and 
Britain,” page 121 (cf. Haverfield on Meitzen in English Histori- 
cal Review, 1908, 23: 543, and Tait on Secbohm in the same jour- 
nal, 1915, 30: 100 ff.) : the merchants of the Staple were “mostly 
native Englishmen,” page 147, (cf. Jenckes, 12, 33) 5; restriction of 
the causes of the industrial revolution to “the mechanical achieve 

ment; the commercial changes; or physiographic factors,” page 
252; the iron industry led the field in the United States, 1909, in 
number of persons employed, page 258; chapter xi passim on the 
course of commercial policy and its results, and on the doctrine of 
the period; the inquiry of 1833-34 showed “that a number of 
parishes had been abandoned to the poor,” page 365 (cf. Report, 
1834, p. 6; Cholesbury was the sole instance), 
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of manufactures. He has taken pains to illustrate his subject by 
maps, figures, and graphs, and has provided a serviceable biblio- 
graphical apparatus. I think, however, that few teachers who ex- 
amine the book will dissent from the conclusion that it would be 
greatly improved if a large part, almost one third,of the whole, 
were cut out, and if the space saved were used for the consideration 
of the topics now omitted. Whether, in its present form, it will 
erve better than other manuals must be determined by each teacher 
with reference to his particular needs, The question rises in my 


own case, and IT am still in doubt. 


Vale University. Crive Day. 


Limpire and Commerce in Africa, A Study in Economic Imperial- 
ism, By Leoxarp (New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1920. Pp. O74.) 

This book is a study of economic imperialism by one to whom 
its anms and methods are alike morally repugnant. It is the au- 
thor’s conviction that the foreign policy of the modern state is 
shaped by the economic desires of its citizens and that the power 
of the nation has been placed at the command of the strongest of 
its commercial classes to be used in the furtherance of their aims 
and purposes ( p- 14). Viewed in the light of the economic dev lop- 
ment of the nineteenth century which brought forth an ever-grow- 
ing industrialization of European nations and an ever-increasing 
dependence of the average citizen upon the smooth working of the 
industrial machine, it seemed clear to statesmen that the supreme 
interest of the citizens lay in the acquisition of markets, both for 


raw materials and for finished products. Practically all of the 


foreign programs of European nations—the colonial policy, the 


spheres of influence, the acquisition of exploitable territory from 
peoples of lower culture—is attributed by the author to this be 
lief of the statesmen. "This ideal of imperialism has left its mark 
upon the weaker nations in all quarters of the globe. “It has 
converted the whole of Africa and Asia into mere appendages of 
the European state, and the history of those two continents, the 
lives men live in Nigeria or Abyssinia, in India and Siam and China, 
are largely determined by the conviction of Europeans that ‘Com- 
merece is the greatest of Kuropean political interests’ (p. 10). It 
is the purpose of the author to prove this contention so far as it 
concerns Africa and to set forth the results, good and bad, of 


economic imperialism in that continent. 
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Omitting consid k:g@ypt, Mr. Woolf records in detail 
the history of th ; of Africa which fell under the influ- 
ence of Muropean i Separate chapters are devoted to 
Algeria, ‘Tunis, ‘1 \ ia, Zanzibar, and the Belgian Con- 
go. In all cases tl l events as disclosed by the narrative 
is much the Sale ig OT cove tous desire in the hearts 
of Huropean sta tering wedge of commercial or finan- 
cial enterprize, sted by private initiative but in 
reality fostered the eventual declaration by the home 
government of 1 uarantee the integrity of the eco- 
nomic advantages by its citizens; the marking out of 
spheres of influ tion aroused between the Powers by 
the crossing of imy poses, and the threat of war; the 
adjustment of tl il differences by the devious meth- 
ods of diploma emergence of the victor secure in 
the possession of ss No patriotic bias is shown in the rec- 
ord, France, Italy, I ind, Germany, and Belgium are accused 
impartially of s nd heartless conduct, though the 
testimony of res idmission that of all these nations 
England has sho , t foresight and the wisest selection 
of means for tl t of her purposes. A high order of 
merit is shown | n his skillful disentangling of the 
strands of intrig t imperialistic aims of the rival 
states are involv ccomplishment of his main intent: 
to set forth clearly l of events which discloses the true 
purpose of Euroy Dp tration into Africa. A generous 
equipment of may the text, and a reproduction of the 
necessary docun ipport to the narrative of diplomatic 
intrigue, 
The book clos pters summing up the effects of 
economic unperia pe and Africa, It is shown that in 
case the 1 t inexploited country were wildly 
rerated, St riven to prove that even when meas- 


ures e policy has paid no profit to the 


people of Europ t the expenditure has far outweighed 
the receipts. 1 t { wed the flag; the nations of Eu- 
rope are gaining \ re from commerce among them- 
selves and with t peoples than they gain.from the 
exploitation of ted from weaker races in Africa. 
Whe na dit 


by what it co I 


nd economic imperialism is judged 


ippiness of the subject peoples 
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of Africa, the verdict is similarly adverse and is furthermore embit 
tered by the moral condemnation of the author. When shown in 
this light, the foreign policy of the civilized nations assumes an 
aspect of heartlessness and brutality. 

At no time is the historian on more precarious ground than when 
he attempts to depict the human motives which lie behind the events 
of history. The author’s difficult task, that of tracing to a single 
motive the complex foreign policies of many states through an ex- 
tended period of time, is especially open to the risk of bias. Mr. 
Woolf acknowledges this risk at different points in his book and 
frankly confesses the improbability of his succeeding in escaping 
it. His book leaves the reader with the impression that he has not 
wholly succeeded. To attribute the policies of the various chan- 
cellories solely, or even chiefly, to the pressure of profit-seeking 
capitalists leaves out of account the many non-economic forces 
which national pride and patriotism bring to play upon the rela- 
tionships of states. This criticism applies, however, only to the 
author’s attempted explanation of motive. His record of fact 
gives evidence of careful verification, and his summary of results is 
convincingly stated. Even those readers who cannot agree that a 
single motive actuates the modern state in its imperial policy will 


find this study of the progress of empire in Africa illuminating and 


suggestive. 
S. Furniss. 
Vale University. 


Working Life of Women in the Seventeenth Century. By Atice 
Crark. (London: George Routledge and Sons. 1919. Pp. 
335.) 

The research student grows fond of the period of his discover 
ies. He is charmed by its quaintness and he loves it for its pic- 
turesqueness as he compares it with the starkly familiar arrange- 
ments of his modern world. It becomes difficult to resist invidious 
comparisons in favor of the mosaic he has created from frag- 
ments of life found in old records. 

Perhaps Miss Clark has succumbed to this subtle temptation 
and views the seventeenth century in the rosy light so easily in- 
voked over the good old days of bygone times. For her the pres- 
ent shadow which sets off the golden glow of her period is “the 
blind foree Capitalism.” It is capitalism which has robbed women 
of their larger economic and social functions. In concluding, she 
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us to col ibilit 


ibility, superficiality and 

spiritual poverty) spring from an organiza- 

tion of a State irposes of life sol ly from the 

male standpoint.’ sh Commonwealth did actu 

ally embrace bo in its idea of the ‘Whole’ be 

| families.” Now the state 

is its unit, and in Eng- 

it was concerned 

pass that every 

wommunly functis las th interest of hus- 
bands and 


These concludi questions: first, has Miss 
Clark proved t! id a fuller and more respon 
sibl ury than is per 
mitted them in t VE e, in fact, greater super- 
ficiality and sq cccount for—questions which 
the reader ma: n the affirmative. 


Miss Clark 


extent of women Da vy and the 


o discover how far the 
conditions under 
which it wa ( r maternal funetions and_ ré 
acted upon thei: oth within and beyond the limits 


of the family” (| wonders whether the author’s. real 


interest is not in psy hological phenomena per se 


rather than in planations. At one point she 
nearly thre nterpretation overboard in 
favor of an ah iegestion: “These far-reaching 
changes coincided ph of capitalistic organization 
but they may not ssary consequence of that tri- 
tendency in hun ich was merely hastened by thi 
economie cat 


It is claimed versed the parts played by 


married and un in productive enterprise; that 


what we now call ich as cooking, cleaning, mend 


ing, and the care is before the advent of Capitalism 
verformed by y he direction of the housewife, 


while under mode domestic work falls upon the 


mothers. Yet tl likely to forget that unmarried 


Women do now g Wwe *k in cnorimous numbers 


and that a very ber of married women engage 


in industry today 
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The work of women is considered in five chapters entitled: 
Capitalists, Agriculture, Textiles, Crafts and Trades, and Profes- 
sions, 

Women of the aristocracy and nouveau riche (capitalists) were 
usually concerned with houschold affairs, and with estate manage- 
ment and business in the absence of their husbands. Numerous 
private letters and other records in which these activities are set 
forth are quoted. ‘They deal almost exclusively with married wo- 
men and widows. The author assumes that “the effect of such 
work on the development of women’s characters was very great” 
but brings to light no evidence to show what the effect was. ‘The 
effect in social relations was also marked for their work implied 
an association of men and women.” 

The duties of a prosperous farmer’s wife as quoted at length 
from Fitzherbert’s Boke of Husbandric of a hundred years earlier 


“probably remained true of the seventeenth century.” The dairy, 


poultry, garden, and orchard were the domain of the mistress. 
“Her duty was to organize and train her servants, both men and 
women.” The wife of the husbandman who could not subsist en- 
tirely on his holdings and of the worker in the lowest agricultural 
class who depended entirely upon his earnings (having no land of 
his own) each led lives of little comfort. The wages of the agri- 
cultural laborer are stated with great definiteness to have averaged 
bs. 2d. per week (p. 67). The reader is given no basis for the 
statement that: “Except in exceptional circumstances his wife's 
earnings would not amount to more than 1s. a week and her meat 
and drink” (p. 68). Bad housing, bad feeding, and small fami 
lies resulted from insufficient incomes. ‘The women were semi- 
starved and “their productive powers and capacity for mother- 
hood were greatly reduced.” 

The predominance of women in the textile industry and the 
capitalistic organization of the woolen trade in the seventeenth 
century make it an important field in which to observe the effect 
of capitalism on women’s economic position. In spite of the fact 
that the demand for women’s labor exceeded the supply, the 
wages paid to women for spinning wool were barely sufficient for 
their individual subsistence, and for spinning linen they were in- 
sufficient. The low wages are explained by disorganization and 
the lack of bargaining power. 

In the earlier days weaving had been to some extent a trade for 


1 Reviewer's italics. 
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women, hey ite uded on the ground that their 
strength was not suf e heavy looms. There is nothing 
to indicate that considerable part in the manage- 
ment of the larg indertakings of the clothiers and 
wool-merchants. 

Girls were not he specialized and skilled trades 
of the guilds, guild member conferred upon 
them the right the husbands and a widow might 
continue the bus finds that her general conten- 
tion that, as « ization developed, opportunities 
were more and } ( ak ippli particularly to work 
in the skilled ar trades, but the evidence is not an- 
aly zed to show 

Retail selling off ope for women, though this was 
also to some ext by the rules of the companies and 
corporations an f an apprenticeship. 

The position rtai f the professions was less 
favorable at the venteenth century than at the be- 
ginning. Arms, t nd the Law were entirely closed to 
them throughout t whereas the activities of the farm- 
ing people and n regulated by customs, depend- 
ing for interpret opinion in which both men and 
women had a pa enteenth century many of these 
customs were abros ! r of common law.” 

Nursing was } | held in little esteem. The hos- 
pitals gave nurses ] \ ) training. A less and less signi- 
ficant role in all t ng was permitted to women. Miss 
Clark sees in we | affinity for the care of suffering 
humanity” and the psychic and emotional female de- 
velopment appea vomen more fitted than men to deal 
with preventive at licine.”” 

Midwifery, “‘t p int public function exercised by 
women,” Was on sting and frequently brought a good 
revenue. During t h century, however, the monopoly 
which had alway women in this profession passed 
“definitely under 

Throughout tl ntrasts which are suggested in 


the general stat ppear to belong peculiarly to the 


seventeenth cent st part they might be applied as 


accurately to the ¢ pa f the eighteenth century, or to 


earlier periods, w periods are compared with the present 
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industrial era. Indeed it is frequently difficult for the reader to 
distinguish the characteristics of the seventeenth century from 
those of the sixteenth and eighteenth, from which illustrative data 
are repeatedly drawn, 

The author frequently starts out with a sociological dictum 
such as that which asserts the great influence of environment upon 
the sex life of women, which she believes to be susceptible of ex- 
treme modification: ‘While in extreme cases the sexual impulses 
are liable to perversion, it sometimes happens that the maternal 


instinct disappears altogether, and women neglect or, like a tigress 
in captivity even destroy their young”! ! (p. 1). Few of these 


dicta are followed by the exhibit of actual changes occurring in 


the seventeenth century. 

The data are concerned almost exclusively with married women, 
and the reader’s curiosity with regard to the unmarried is not 
quenched by the remarkable statement that “practically all adult 
women were married” (p. 196). 

The authorities cited comprise 12 pages of carefully listed 
sources, including private letters and journals of contemporaries, 
biographies and travels, court cases, local histories, town and 
parish archives, guild and corporation records, and miscellaneous 
tracts and pamphlets in large numbers. 

In spite of the fact that the author’s powers of induction are 
not at all points comparable with her industry, the painstaking 
work is a monument to her effort, and is of unquestioned value in 
its presentation of contemporary evidence. 

Amy Hewes. 

Mount Holyoke College. 


Un Impot Extraordinaire sur le Revenu sous la Révolution, His 
toire de la Contribution Patriotique dans le Bas-Languedoc 
(Département d’Hérault) 1789-1795, @aprées des Documents 
Inédits. By Prerre-Eom. Hvevers. (Paris: Edouard 
Champion. 1919. Pp. Ixxvii, 330.) 

Bankruptcy forced the king of France in 1789 to summon the 
States General. At the advice of Neckar the Assembly passed a 
measure which the king accepted, imposing a “voluntary con- 
tribution” on the French nation. All citizens having an income 
of over 400 livres were to give to the state one quarter of their 
net income, and 214 per cent of the value of their plate, jewelry, 


and coin. The tax was to be levied only once and all money re- 
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1791-1795 being occupied with stimulating the tardy and recal 
citrant. But the interesting fact is that Herault did pay in full, 
certainly not a fourth of its income but a fourth of its declared 
income and 214 per cent of its valuables. Only three quarters of 
the total receipts were available for the central government, how- 
ever, after the cost of collection had been deducted. France had 
expected 400 million livres from the whole country and received 
only 200 millions. The rich and well-to-do, and the bourgeois 
with an income of over 400 livres, did not hold back; the petty 
traders and the laborers did. For this the bad economic condi- 
tions of the time were ample excuse. It should be observed that 
those with incomes of less than 400 livres were simply invited to 
contribute, in no way required. They may have felt, we surmise, 
that the tax was really not their burden, and they may have ob- 
served that it was the middle class rather than the proletariat that 
was benefiting by the new régime. 

This book, confirming the conclusions of other local investiga- 
tors and of students of the national finances, gives us many de- 
tails and illustrations of value. Its bearing upon the situation 
in France at the present time, the author tries to make real. 
France has been listening to arguments for and against a general 
income tax to meet the burdens of war. This study of an early 
example of such tax indicates that it would be a failure; that it 
is a delusion to say that an income tax is equitable if men do not 
truthfully declare their income. Of course the force of this ap- 


plication of the analogy of the two cases may be somewhat less- 


ened if the new law provides means of strict inquiry into any 
questionable declaration. 


B. Gras. 


University of Minnesota. 
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democracy throughout the history of labor from slavery and _ serf- 
dom down to the era of gilds. The Catholic Middle Ages are de- 
scribed as the Golden Age of labor, the period in which the workers 
realized for the first and last time in history the true ideals of in- 
dustrial democracy. This age of superb art, education,-and demo- 
cratic institutions ended with the “abhorrent Refornaation,” which 
ushered in the period of capitalism and sordid materialism. Luther 
and Wyclif are characterized as the bolshevists of their time, whose 
exploits were followed by land monopoly and industrial slave mar- 
kets (p. 268). The author is generous enough to admit the his- 
torical fact that the Roman Church possessed a plethora of wealth 
in the form of land, but he absolves the Church from the stain of 
commercialism by attributing this ownership to the weaknesses of 
the ecclesiastical lords (pp. 262, 295). In this part of the book the 
author docs not succeed in concealing a manifest religious bias. 
The development of a gild system, patterned after the medieval 
organizations but adjusted to modern conditions, is the panacea 
proffered to the masses who suffer under modern commercialism to 
which the Protestant Reformation surrendered them. Bolshevism, 
socialism, and svndicalism are dismissed summarily as erroneous 
and destructive expressions of the gild concept. These would 
threaten private property and religion. The true gild movement 
ean be advanced only by the organization of coéperative enterprises 


and the establishment of industrial copartnership in which the work- 


ers will have not only a share in management but also in earnings. 
In tracing the origin of trade unionism to ancient Egypt and 
Greece the author contradicts the conclusive evidence to the con- 
trary produced by accepted authorities, including the Webbs. Bren- 
tano, with whose conelusions the Webbs and others take issue, is 
accepted by the author as an indisputable authority. The codper 
ative movement is viewed as a step away from socialism, although 
as a matter of fact the success of this movement in the United States 
is due in large measure to the efforts of moderate socialists whe 
see in it a long stride toward the realization of the socialist com- 
monwealth. Gorpon S. WarKINs. 
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history. Although the vocabulary of the book is more or less tech 
nical, nevertheless the lay reader may pursue it with comfort and 
understanding. Dr. Bosworth ventures the following prophesy: 
“Regarding the future it is not to be supposed that this great oil 
region is vet to decline. ‘There is still considerable undrilled ter 
ritory similar to that which is producing today. -Also, extending 
westward there is a vast area underlain by the whole Pennsylvanian 
System at still greater depths; and we need not suppose that the 
limit of operative depth will stay at 3,000-1,000 feet now, any more 
than it stayed at 1,000-2,000 feet a few years ago.” Deeper drill 
ing. however, involves much greater cost and consequently the fields 
must be surveyed with greater care if wasteful failures are to be 
avoided. The author is also of the opinion that there is now the 
expectation of producing much oil from the formation below. the 
Pennsylvanian, that this formation extends over a large area, and 
that although it lies deep the next few years will see it extensively 
exploited. Isaac Lippeincorr. 
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Scumipr, L. B. Topical studies and references on the economic his- 
tory of American agriculture. (Philadelphia: McKinley Pub. Co. 
1919. Pp. 94.) 


Suanauan, Animal food-stuffs. Their production and con- 
sumplion with a special reference to the British Empire. (London: 
Routledge; New York: Dutton. 1920. Pp. 331.) 

The author has collected a considerable mass of information from 
a great variety of sources, notably from the bulletins of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The material is not as well di- 
gested as could be desired. Consequently the book is not as read- 
able as it is possible to make such a book, Most of the statements 
are supported by satisfactory citations; but the author has allowed 
himself the privilege of a good many statements of opinion which 
are of doubtful validity. For example: “Maize, except in Mexico, 
Italy and certain Southern States in America, is produced and enters 
into international trade almost entirely as animal feedstuffs” (p. 2). 
This overlooks its use in the production of alcoholic drinks, besides 
minimizing its use in human food in various forms. 

Again, speaking of Canada, “Neither have the fertile prairie 
lands been taken up and cropped to exhaustion so quickly as they 
were south of the International frontier” (p. 50). This is a com- 
mon European mistake concerning our western farm lands. This 
erroneous opinion is probably due to the migration of the wheat 
belt westward to newer lands which a foreigner assumes to be due 
to the exhaustion of the soil in the Middle West. It is, on the 
contrary, due to the farmer's preference for better crops than wheat 

that is, more heavy yielding crops. Wheat farming is well adapted 
to frontier conditions. It does not respond to intensive cultivation 
so well as maize and many other crops. It is suited to conditions 
where there is much land and little labor. Besides, it stands trans- 
portation better than almost any other farm crop. In the territorial 
division of labor, therefore, it is natural that it should be grown 
largely on frontier lands at a considerable distance from markets, 
while crops of greater bulk should be grown nearer the centers of 
consumption. In addition to all this, the crops that respond more 
vigorously to intensive cultivation are better suited to more densely 
populated areas. There is no evidence of the exhaustion of the 
rich prairie lands of our upper Mississippi valley. 

Again, “It is also to be observed that the urban industrial worker, 
whose work tends to be both monotonous and sedentary, requires a 
more varied and richer diet to maintain health and efficiency than 
the agricultural worker does” (p. 235). Whether this, its direct 
opposite, or something halfway between, is true has never been 
satisfactorily demonstrated. 

Again, on page 251, “A decline in the birth-rate, even if the rate 
of infant mortality is at the same time somewhat lowered, raises the 
average age, while a decline in the death-rate, unless confined to 
infants and children, which in actual experience is not the case, 
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Rawiiey, R. C. Economics of the silk industry. (London: King. 
1920. 10s. 6d.) 

Emery’s charts and maps; showing growth and distribution of United 
States manufactures. (Chicago: Emery Bros., 6815 Harper Ave. 
1106 blueprints. $100.) 

Facts and figures of the automobile industry, 19.20, (New York: Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 36 Madison Ave. 1920. 
Pp. 96.) 

Materials in shoes. (Boston: Retail Shoe Salesmen’s Institute. 1920. 
Pp. 190.) 

Proceedings of the fourth industrial safety congress of New York 
state, December, 1919. (Albany: Bureau of Statistics and Infor- 
mation, 1920. Pp. 2#2.) 

Two related industries: an account of paper-making and of paper- 
makers’ felts as manufactured at the Kenwood Mills, Rensselaer, 
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Transportation and Communication 


A History of the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. By owarp 
Dovetas Dozier. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1920. Pp. xi, 197. $2.00.) 

In the earlier chapters of this book the author traces the de- 
velopment of the short lines which were later consolidated into the 
Atlantic Coast Line System. Something less than half the volume 
is devoted to a study of the growth since the Civil War, including 
a chapter on integrations and consolidations. 

The student will find in this volume an important contribution 
to the economic literature of the country, not only because it adds 
to our knowledge of railway history but because it contains as a 
background a good discussion of the industrial development of the 
country through which the lines were built. The expansion of the 
important lines is presented in detail. The application of steam 


to transportation, of course, wrought a great change not only in 
the industrial development of the southeastern portion of the 
United States, but also upon the direction of the channels of trade. 


The north and south currents became more important and water 
transportation both by canal and river declined. ‘Towns situ- 
ated at the head of navigation became active trade centers and 
critical points in the construction of railroads. Owing to their 
location they were able to take advantage of the new methods of 


transportation. In the course of time the prospective advantages 
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Coast Line Sytem comparable to the practices eutlined by Mr. 
Charles Francis Adams in his .f| Chapter of Erie. Professor 
Dovier’s velume is well documented and is provided with maps 
and tables to illustrate the development of the Coast Line rail 

roads. 
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G. Ocean ste amship traffic management. (New York: 
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\ clear and systematic statement of the technical side of ocean 
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ocean shipping, ecean shipping documents, and ocean rates and 
regulation, Among the topics discussed are the organization of the 
freight trafthe departinent of a steamship line, freight brokerac: 
rate and traflic agreements, freight forwarding business, and gov 
ernment regulation of ocean rates and services. ‘There are some 
eighty different forms inserted, also charts. The material is ex 


ceptionally well arranged. 
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phia: Pennsylvania System. 1920.) Pp. 12.) 
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settled down. International politics and international trade are 
in a stage of transition. Much that is contained in this volume 
will fast become obsolete, and indeed some is already obsolete. 
The Paris Resolutions of 1916 may safely be said to be a dead 
letter. None the less the student will turn with interest to this 
helpful collection, and will find in it much that would otherwise 
be difficult of access. 

Mr. Friedman’s own position is stated in the first chapter. He 
points out the present need of an extension of credits by the 
United States, both in order that aid may be given to European 
countries and in order that this country’s transition from wat 
conditions to those of peace may be made easier. As concerns 
the permanent course of events, he believes that imminent ten 
dencies in economic development push this country toward an 
extension of exports and an increasing importance of international 
trade, and that our fiscal and commercial policy should be framed 
with reference to this future. In one passage he quotes with ap- 
proval List’s theory of the four periods of the economic develop- 
ment of nations, and scems to think that the ideal international 


relations can only be reached when a large number of countries 


have reached the same stage of industry, civilization, and power. 


‘The same view is expressed in a concluding passage, which runs 
is follows: 


In a more than superficial sense the war has prepared the world for 
an inevitable League of Nations. A degree of development, more uni 
form at the present time than at any other time in history, makes pos 
sible its formation. As the backward countries of the world become 
more industrialized, as the density of their populations tends to in 
crease by migration. the economic dominance ot Lurope will probabls 
decline still further but the interdepe ndence of the nations of the world 
will increase. The process of economic decentralization will prepare 
for a truer political federalism. Nations commercially interdependent 
and politicalls independent alone can constitute a Le igue of Nations. 

For myself, I am skeptical about standardized or uniform laws 
of economic development : and I am not convinced that a Leagu: 
of Nations 1s possible only between nations reially inter 
dependent in the sense here intimated. But these are matters of 
speculation, on which the reade) will ene reise his own judgment 
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Roserts, G. E. The function of imports in our foreign trade. (New 
York: National City Bank. 1920. Pp, 12.) 
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tional payments. 
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leads up to a sympathetic account of The New Guild. The final 
chapter, The Greater Task, restates with the reénforcement of 
effective quotations some of his more important conclusions. 

It is these conclusions that make the book something more than 
a valuable record of recent labor events. They entitle it to a 
place among the important recent constructive contributions to 
economic literature. At the risk of seeming to ascribe dogmatic 
opinions to an author whose greatest merit is freedom from any 
trace of dogmatism, I must attempt to summarize them. 

Foremost is recognition of the immense value of education in 
practical democracy that comes from the efforts of wage-carners 
to better their situation. Trade unionists, socialists, and coéper- 
ators, “the three most powerful labor groups,” are all learning by 
doing how to secure effective leadership and effective joint action 
where common interests are at stake. This education has already 
taught wage-earners to understand the value and limitations of 
such democratic devices as the initiative, the referendum, and the 
recall. It has made them critical of the demagogue and appre- 
ciative of the honest and able executive. It is preparing them 
for widening participation in the responsibilities of industry. 

Since these constructive movements are providing this indis- 
pensable education, a second conclusion is that mo social policy 
could be more suicidal than one that would attempt to suppress 
trade unionism, socialism, or coéperation. In the author’s view, 
“The Social Order is threatened on two sides: by a raw commun- 
ism, and by a reactionary capitalism.” The best protection against 
these extremes, he thinks, is the constructive leadership which 
must inevitably result from the efforts of trade unionists, social- 
ists, and coéperators to realize their respective programs. As 
they succeed, these movements are bound to become conservative. 
By allowing them free scope, we may secure progress through ex- 
perimentation and avoid the disastrous consequences of violent 
revolution. “It is these agencies which offer the possessing classes 
their chance.” 

In desiring to “offer the possessing classes their chance,” the 
author indicates a third conclusion. Despite the evils and abuses 
that have been associated with it, he is persuaded that the insti- 
tution of private property should and will survive not merely as 
concerns consumable wealth but as regards many of the means and 
agencies of production. He shows that this is the conclusion even 
of working as contrasted with dogmatic socialism. 
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Another significant view that the future politically and in- 
dustrially will belong ill countries to labor. If the “possessing 
they will, it will be not because they 


n, but because the representatives of 
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illusions about the difficulties 
t is charged with responsibility for 


keeping production efficient. With warm sympathy with so-called 
“radical” aspirations, mbines full knowledge of the inefficien- 
cies of government ownership and operation. Appreciating the 
limitations of political control, he is more hopeful of the future of 
guild than of stat But as to both, his reiterated opin- 
ion is that only expe: tation can demonstrate what limits are 
desirable. That in the run a substantial place will be left 
for private ownership, and operation of industry is, as already 
indicated, his personal expectation 

This bare statement of conclusions does such scant justice to 


the author’s own meth: presenting his views that I must end 


with a few quotations. In an early chapter he indicates his mental 
attitude toward proposed changes thus: 

No one—except youthf 1oclasts—knows with any precision how 
society is to develop; what form it will take or what names will fit 
it best. From tempera: | preference, we may feel and express 
strong opinions on the society that is to be as we swing between con- 
servative and radical extren But the future is so far hidden from 
us: the conceivable alternat re so many, that allowance must be 
made for industrial and political unfoldings very different from those 
on which we happen severally to have set our hearts. . . . It is be- 


cause we have no certaint that ways must be kept open for 
well nigh infinite experiment (p. 108) 

Later he remarks: “We ar 
workman’s need of educatior It 


needs it, but for the un 


deluged with advice about the 
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idable changes before us, the employer 

and the rest of us need it quite as much” (p. 112). 
Condemnation of all p es of suppression he voices as follows: 


It must be our one re p! to radical protests of every sort,—‘‘You 


shall have the fairest chance to speak out what is in you and the larg- 
est opportunity which social cohesion permits to state your case and 
to try out your scheme before all men.” In spite of inherent defects 
of socialist theory and practice, it is criminal to shut the door on 


further tentative trial of it These 


socializers of the three rents” 
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may be nearer right than their individualist opponents. They have 
proved already that parts of their program are strictly in line with 
progressive society. Because of our ignorance we should take the 
risks of further trial. (Pp. 418-419.) 

Labor’s Challenge to the Social Order is a notable signpost 
pointing the path to “the ways of peace and good will among 
men.” No one can read it without realizing how momentous are 
the social choices before us nor being strengthened in the belief 
that with teachers like John Graham Brooks to guide, they will 
be wisely made. 


Henry R. Seacer. 


Columbia University. 


The Labor Market. By Don D. Lesconter. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1919. Pp. xii, 338. $2.25.) 

Professor Lescohier, of the University of Wisconsin, aims to 
prove the necessity for national machinery for the control of the 
problem of employment and to furnish information of value both 
to students and to employment office managers. His book is a 
concrete and positive study of American conditions. Beveridge’s 
work on Unemployment is taken as the foundation upon which all 
subsequent writers have builded and the endeavor is to study 
American conditions with the same scientific spirit that Beveridge 
has used in his study of the British field. Professor Lescohier 
was formerly superintendent of the Minnesota Public Employment 
Office and also chief statistician of the Minnesota Department of 
Labor and Industry and so has had unusual opportunities for a 
practical study of the problems. 

Part one, Supply and Demand Factors in the Labor Market, 
is a presentation of the facts of the problem and a statement of 
the causes of unemployment. The fact of unemployment even in 
prosperous times cannot be gainsaid. The American employer i 
has been able to assume as a matter of course that there would i 
be idle men at his gate this morning, tomorrow morning, every 
morning. He has accepted orders upon the security of that ex- 
pectation. Although war conditions may have mitigated the situ- 
ation somewhat, the time for indifference has passed. 


American employers and the American government are being held 
responsible in the minds of the workers for the hardships which they 
suffer through irregular employment. ... The maintenance of a 
labor reserve for each establishment, or at least in each locality, that 
is adequate to meet the employers’ needs at times of normal maxi- 
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mum production, but is idle much of the year, is one of the principal 
causes of industrial unrest and bitterness. We recognize fully that 
many workers are idle through their own fault, but that fact does not 
excuse the policy of decentralized labor reserves. 

The problem to be solved is the creation of means for feeding a 
decentralized demand for labor into a centralized organization 
able to locate the individual workman suited to each individual 
demand. The causes of unemployment both individual and social 
are analyzed at lengt! lhe remedies proposed for the mitiga- 
tion of occupational idleness are stabilization of production, 
dovetailing of establishment demands, conservation of labor effi- 
ciency, and relief work 

Part two, the Machinery of the Labor Market, takes up in 
seven chapters the labor market before the war, development of 
public employment exchanges, the war and the employment 
market, the United States employment service, lessons from the 
British and Canadian employment systems, a federal employment 
service, and the employment department. Dr. Lescohier urges 
very strongly the elimination of the private employment office and 
in this connection says 

Some able employment men believe that we should depend upon the 
slow processes of competition to eliminate these private offices. The 
writer does not agree with them. He considers it unsound in prin- 
ciple to compel a citizen to pay for a chance to get work, while he 
knows that the influence of these offices is pernicious. 

The plan proposed is federal-state-municipal codperation held 
together by federal subsidies. Against a straight federal service, 
it is urged that the employment problem is and should be in the 
first instance a local problem. The ideal system is one in which 
the control and direction of the service rests in the federal gov- 
ernment, and federal funds bear much of the expense, but in which, 
through a substantial contribution to the cost of the service and 
participation in the management of the service, the local viewpoint 
is emphasized and given proper weight. 

Part three, Special Problems of Employment, includes chapters 
on the laborer and farm labor, together with a comparatively short 
chapter on unemployment insurance. The latter subject is men- 
tioned only because it forms an integral part of the general prob- 
lem of employment and unemployment. The laborer is discussed 
from two points of view: first, in connection with a classification 
based upon variations in skill and technical knowledge; second, 
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in connection with a classification based upon the degree of steadi- 
ness of different laborers in their employments. 

The statements concerning the “professional casual laborer” 
are of considerable interest, and especially the conclusion that 
a man becomes a casual laborer when he acquires the casual state 
of mind. The extreme type of casual never seeks moye than a 
day’s work. One evil connected with casuals is that they are 
overpaid on part of their jobs and the conclusion is that so long 
as society makes it easy for a man to earn a living by casual labor 
we must expect a continuing crop of casuals. 

The farm labor problem is described as including the farmer’s 
labor problem and also the farm hand’s problem. Each side must 
be considered. Types of farm labor demand, crop diversification 
and labor demand, and factors influencing labor demand are dis- 
cussed at length. The essential peculiarity of farm labor demand 
is found in the vast extent of the country which makes uniform 
labor conditions impossible. Local peculiarities in some dozen 
different states are described. The placing of farm laborers is 
perhaps more difficult than that of any other kind of laborers but 
““Minnesota’s experience in her wartime farm labor office,” says 
the author, “demonstrated that intelligent farm labor placement 
can be done by an employment office.” The farm laborer lives 
with his employer and for that reason the question is not merely 
one of wages and hours. 


The book is an authoritative and constructive study of an im- 
portant question; and its essential merit lies in the fact that it 
is based on experience. The general aspects of the question, how- 
ever, are not neglected and the bibliography and references show 
that the subject has been studied as a whole. 

Grorce M. Janes. 


Washington and Jefferson College. 
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Baker, R. S. The new industrial unrest: reasons and remedies. 
(Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page. 1920. Pp. 231. $2.) 


Bearv, M. A short history of the American labor movement. (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Howe. 1920. Pp. 174.) 


Bioomrietp, D. Problems of labor. Selected articles. (New York: 
H. W. Wilson Co. 1920. Pp. 436. $1.80.) 
Reprinted articles arranged under general headings: Causes of 
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friction and unrest; Cost of living; Methods of compensation; Hours 
of work; Tenure of employment; Trade unionism; Labor disputes 
and adjustments; Limitation of output; Industrial insurance; Hous- 
ing; Methods of promoting industrial peace ; Occupational hygiene ; 
and Women in industry. Extracts are taken from recent literature. 


Coir, G. D. H. Labour in the commonwealth. (New York: Huebsch. 
1919. Pp. 223. $1.50.) 

The entire discussion is based upon the assumption that the pres- 
ent order functions primarily in behalf of the privileged few and 
does not conduce to the freedom and well-being of the entire com- 
monwealth. Beginning with an emphatic denial of the validity of 
the commodity theory of labor and a plea for the humanity con- 
cept, the author assails the whole range of educational, political, 
and economic institutions on the grounds that they give to only a 
few persons the opportunity for the full enjoyment of the rights 
and privileges of citizenship and abandon the majority to industrial 
subordination. 

Of particular interest is Professor Cole’s analysis of the state. 
He avoids very carefully the mistake which is so often made of 
confusing the state and the commonwealth as a single entity. To 
him the commonwealth is the all-inclusive association of citizens, 
while the state is merely the political machinery through which the 
common will is expressed. The author’s paraphrase that the state 
exists for the commonwealth and not the commonwealth for the 
state is very opportune in these days of social reconstruction. There 
is a great deal of truth in his conclusion that the modern state is 
primarily the political expression of the economic power of the 
dominant economic class. He might have added, however, that 
this is as true of proletarian Russia as it is of bourgeois common- 
wealths. 

Since the fundamental power in any commonwealth is economic, 
the author is convinced that complete emancipation for the working 
class is possible only through the conquest of economic power. 
Here, however, he does not share the conviction of the industrial 
unionists and the communists that the political state will be un- 
necessary under socialism. He believes that the political state is 
always necessary to perform the non-economic functions of the 
commonwealth, while there must be industrial organizations, such 
as national guilds, to perform the economic functions. Joint agree- 
ments between ‘hese two ‘‘parliaments’’ will be sufficient to safe- 
guard the interests of citizens as consumers and producers. This 
will be recognized as the ideal of guild socialism, which the author 
sponsors. To achieve this ideal the guild socialists seek to demo- 
cratize the present political state, and to organize the workers into 
industrial unions for the final conquest of economic power. 

Gorpon S. Watkins. 
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CrowtHuer, S. Why men strike. (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
Page. 1920. Pp. viii, 232. $1.75.) 


Feip, R.C. Humanizing industry. (New York: Dutton. 1920.) 


Foster, W. Z. The great steel strike. (New York: Huebsch. 1920. 
$1.) 

Guirason, A. What the workers want. A study of British labor. (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Howe. 1920. Pp. vii, 518.) 


Goremic, F. Das Arbeitsrecht des neuen Deutschland. 1. Die Rechte 
des Arbeiters im neuen Deutschland. Second edition, enlarged. 
(Bonn: Carl Georgi. 1920. Pp. 142.) 


Hartmann, G. Die Stellung der Arbeiterschaft im neuen Deutsch- 
land. (Munich: Hiller. 1919.) 


Hecut, J. S. The real wealth of nations. (London & Sydney: 
George G. Harrap & Co. 1920. Pp. 352. 15s.) 


Howarp, E. D., compiler. The Hart Schaffner §& Marz labor agree- 
ment. (Chicago: Hart, Schaffner & Marx. 1920. Pp. 97.) 
Gives the agreements and rules under which this firm works. 


Howarp, H. F. Capital against labor; or, the next war. (Rochester, 
N. Y.: Author, Pp. 41. $1.) 


Hutcuinson, E. J. Women’s wages. A study of the wages of indus- 
trial women and measures suggested to increase them. Columbia 
University studies in history, economics, and public law, vol. 89, 
no. 1. (New York: Longmans. 1919. Pp. 179. $1.50.) 

The subtitle of this book raises an interesting point in nomen- 
clature. Should the term “industrial women” be allowed to come 
into use without some discussion of its meaning? The correspond- 
ing term “industrial men’ does not seem to be used; and if the term 
“industrial workers” is the approved method of describing men in 
corresponding occupations, might not the term “industrial women 
workers” be preferable to the one employed, if some escape from 
the old-fashioned “women in industry” is sought? 

The first chapter of the volume presents a valuable analysis of 
the data relating to women’s wages collected in a series of official 
statistical inquiries made in the pre-war period, 1905-1914. Data 
are brought together from the Census of Manufactures, 1905, the 
reports on the Condition of Women and Child Wage-Earners, the 
reports of the New York Factory Investigating Commission, and 
from various state departments of labor statistics and minimum 
wage commissions. Following the analysis of wage statistics and 
of the relation between wages and the cost of living, Dr. Hutchin- 
son discusses the factors affecting women’s wages and the most im- 
portant means of counteracting the evil of low wages, the minimum 
wage, trade unionism, and vocational education. 

The postponement of the publication of this useful and labor- 
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iously prepared study makes the data seem curiously obsolete. The 
picture of women’s work and wages in the old pre-war period at 
first sight appear rangely unreal and out of date. Moreover the 
author writes as if her discussion were still in line with present- 
day developments. It is said, for example, in referring to the 
British Trade Boards act of 1909: “In 1913 four additional trades 
were brought under the act and the Board of Trade has taken steps 
to extend it further p. 78). As a matter of fact not the Board of 
Trade but the Ministry of Labor has administered the act for the 
past three years, and the important new Trade Boards act of 1918 
had already a few months ago brought some fifteen additional 
trades under the act. An account of minimum wage legislation and 
its effects which ignores the important act of 1918 and the various 
other extensions of the principle of the state regulation of wages 
during the war is necessarily incomplete. 
Epitn Assort. 


Lenmxkuunt, J. Rational Arbeidsledelse. (Bergen: John Griegs For- 
lag. 1920. Pp. 88.) 


Lewisonn, S. A. Address on the relation of the engineer to the hu- 
man factor in industry. (Boston: Harvard Liberal Club. 1920. 
Pp. 4.) 

Parker, C. H. The casual laborer and other essays. (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, & Hows 1920. Pp. 199.) 

Students of current economic thought will be grateful for this 
collection of Professor Parker's papers, unfortunately too few in 
number. The first paper, Toward Understanding Labor Unrest, 
written early in 1917, has never been previously published; the 
second, The Casual Laborer, appeared in the Quarterly Journal of 
Economics in 1915, the third, on The I. W. W., in the Atlantic in 
1917; and the fourth, Motives in Economic Life, in the AMERIcaN 
Economic Review SuppLemMent, vol. VIII (March, 1918). 


Ryan, J. A. A living wage. Its ethical and economic aspects. Re- 
vised and abridged edition. (New York: Macmillan. 1920. Pp. 
182. $2.) 

Revision and abridgment of book first published in 1906. 


Scuirzer, W. Internationale Arbeiterwanderungen. (Berlin: Frie- 
derichsen & Co. 1919. Pp. 56.) 


Wiruams, R. The new labour outlook. New era series, vol. V. (Lon- 
don: Leonard Parsons. 1920.) 


Accident prevention in industry. A selected bibliography. (Detroit: 
Public Library. 1920. Pp. 6.) 


American employers’ profit-sharing plans. (New York: National 
Civic Federation. 1920.) 


The code of labor laws in soviet Russia. (New York: Soviet Russia, 
110 West 40th St. 10c.) 
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Compendium of awards in force December 31, 1919. Adult time 
workers. New South Wales Industrial Gazette, vol. XVII, no. 2, 
special supplement. (Sydney: Dept. Labour & Industry. 1920. 
Pp. 603.) 

Conditions of women’s labor in Louisiana. (New Orleans: Council of 
National Defense. 1920.) 


Industrial manual. (Bridgeport, Conn.: Bridgeport Brass Co. 1920. 
Pp. 151.) 

International labor conventions and recommendations. (New York: 
Am. Assoc. for Intern. Conciliation. 1920. Pp. 50.) 


Labor relations in Cleveland. (Cleveland, O.: Chamber of Commerce. 
1920. Pp. 6.) 


Ninth annual report on labour organization in Canada for calendar 
year 1919. (Ottawa: Dept. Labour. 1920. Pp. 299.) 


Proceedings of the fourth industrial safety congress of New York 
state, Syracuse, December, 1919. (Albany: Bureau of Statistics 
and Information. 1920. Pp. 242.) 


Report with an historical review of the operations of the Department 
of Labour and Industry of New South Wales during the year 1918. 
(Sydney: New South Wales. 1920. Pp. 1306.) 


Report of the Commission of Inquiry into the present conditions in 
Ireland. (London: Labour Party, 33 Eccleston Sq. 1920. Pp. 
12. 2d.) 


Report on industrial relations. (New York: Merchants Assoc. 1919. 
Pp. 11.) 


Women’s wages today: one reason for a legal minimum in New York 
state. (New York: Consumers’ League. 1920. Pp. 12.) 


The work of the labor division of the Goodyear Tire §& Rubber Co. 
(Akron, O.: Goodyear Co. 1920. Pp. 97.) 
An exceptionally clear and interesting statement of activities to 
promote welfare in an industrial plant. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Curisten, T. Ordnung und Gesundung des Schweizer Geldwesen. 
(Berne: Union Suisse pour la Terre et l’Argent Libres. 1919.) 


von Braun, E., Jr. Wiedereinfiihrung der Goldwihrung. (Berlin: 
Parey. 1920. Pp. 16.) 


Fisner, E. D. Loans; a study for banker and borrower. (Detroit: 
Bank of Detroit. 1920. Pp. 19.) 


Garrett, P. W. Government control over prices. (Washington: 
Supt. Docs. 1920. Pp. 834.) 
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This is bulletin number three prepared by the Price Section of 
the War Industries Board and is more extensive than any others of 
the series that have yet apps ared. The writer has undertaken to 
present a documentary record of all price regulation instituted by 
the government during the war, with an analysis of these regulations 
and their effects. Book I contains the data on which the study is 
made. Book II gives the regulations themselves in detail. 

The study is illustrated with ninety-four charts and many foot- 
note references and explanatory comments, also an extensive bibli- 
ography on price regulation, and will be an exceedingly valuable 
source for material. The authors not only have had access to the 
data to be found in the files of the war boards but they have gath- 
ered much information of fleeting character in respect to rules and 
agreements which were to be had through personal interviews 
alone. Murray S, Witpman. 


Giesert, A. Uel Entstehung und Entwicklung des 6ffentlichen 
Kredits im Gros jtum Baden, (Leipzig: Tuebner. 1920.) 


Granam, W. The bank note circulation of Scotland. Fifth edition. 
(Edinburgh: C. ¢ Andersen. 1920. Qs.) 


Hecur, R. S. Dom acceptances; financing warchoused staples. 
(New York: American Acceptance Council, 111 Broadway. 1919. 
Pp.. $1.) 

Herzrevper, E. kswirtschaftliche Bilanz und eine neue Theo- 
rie der Wechselkur Berlin: Springer. 1919. Pp. viii, 487.) 
JOHANNSEN, N. ! rue way for deflation. (Stapleton, N. Y.: 

Author. 1920. 


KELLENBERGER, E. dumlauf und Thesaurierung. Grundsdatze der 
Notenpolitik. (Zurich: Fissli. 1920. Pp. viii, 232.) 


Kemmerer, E. W. J'he B C of the federal reserve system. Third 
edition. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Univ. Press. 1919. Pp. 
192.) 


Kina, C. L., editor. ce (Philadelphia: Am. Acad. Pol. & Soc. 
Sci. 1920. Pp. 289. $1.25.) 


Some of the chapter headings are: Gains and losses caused by 
rising prices; Prospective changes in the price level; American 
control over prices; Lumber prices; The petroleum resources of the 
world; The course of profits during the war; Prices and excess profits 
taxes; The problem of incentives and output. 


Lavenun, J. L. Banking progress. (New York: Scribner. 1920. 
Pp. x, 349. $5.) 

LierMaNN, R. Arbeitslihne und Unternehmergewinne nach dem 
Kriege. (Stuttgart: J. Hess. 1919. Pp. 27.) 


Lirtie, E. L. and Corron, W. J. H. Budgets of families and indi- 
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viduals of Kensington, Philadelphia. (Philadelphia: Univ. Penn. 
1920. Pp. 273.) 

Loria, A. Le peripezie monetarie della guerra. (Milano: Fratelli 
Treves. 1920. Pp. 159.) 


Masor, M. B. F. Currency. Its bearing on national reconstruction 
and imperial development. (Manchester, Eng.: Manchester Sta- 
tistical Society. 1919.) 


Mott, B. Die modernene Geldtheorien und die Politik der Reichs- 
bank. (Stuttgart: Enke. 1919. 2.80 M.) 


Prion, M. Inflation und Geldentwertung. (Berlin: Springer. 1919. 
Pp. 126.) 


Roperts, G. E. Production as a remedy for inflation. (New York: 
Nat. City Bank. 1920. Pp. 8.) 


Rovensky, J. E. The acceptance as the basis of the American dis- 
count market. (New York: Am. Acceptance Council. Pp. 12.) 


Sacus, M. Teuerung und Geldentwertung. (Dresden: Kaden. 1920. 
Pp. 46.) 


Sitver, F. Commercial banking and credits, bank and trade accep- 
tances. (New York: Commercial & Financial Inst. of Am. 1920. 
Pp. 448.) 


Sreap, F. R. Banker’s advances. (London: Pitman. 1920. 6s.) 


Sumner, W. G. The English bank restriction and the bullion report 
of June 8, 1810. Reprinted from Sumner’s History of American 
Currency. (New York: Holt. 1920. Pp. 391. 50c.) 


Teruatie, F. Wahrung und Valuta. (Jena: Fischer. 1919. Pp. 
64.) 


Treman, R. H. Trade acceptances; what they are and how they are 
used. (New York: Am. Acceptance Council. 1920. Pp. 53.) 


Watiace, H. A. Agricultural prices. (Des Moines, Ia.: Wallace 
Pub. Co. 1920. Pp. 224.) 

The author is frankly seeking to promote the prosperity of the 
producers of farm products, the study being from the farmers’ point 
of view. About half the book is devoted to tables and charts of 
statistical material by which he would establish a principle of price 
determination. 

To the student of economic theory, the book is interesting because 
of its implications. While concerned with agricultural phenomena 
alone, the author develops a theory of price of general application. 
Underlying the whole discussion is the ideal of a normal or a just 
price which is not the outcome of consumers’ competition but is a 
sum of costs of production. While at any given time in a free 
market, price will be determined by the interplay of supply and 
demand, in the long run and in a free market the tendency will be 
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for this supply-and-demand price to conform to cost. However, it 


is possible by manipulation to prevent this conformity to cost with 
advantage to the dealer as distinguished from the producer. There- 
fore, producers should organize for price control that would neutral- 


ize the effect of the control which works now to their disadvantage. 

To this point the argument is not new. The novelty appears in 
the method of determining costs of production which are applicable 
to the fixing of price l‘o ascertain the normal price of hogs, for 
example, it would be very difficult to sum up accurately the various 
elements of cost. Such a task is particularly difficult under the con- 
ditions which prevail on the farm as distinguished from the factory. 
But such accounting is not necessary. The chief component of the 
cost of hogs is the price of corn; and a definite ratio of corn to 
hogs, by weight, is technically established by feeding practice. By 
the use of this ratio the price of corn furnishes a ready test at all 
times of the equity or propriety of the current price of hogs. Like- 
wise, the price of corn is in turn subjected to a test indicated by 


the ratio of a day’s labor to bushels of output. In like manner all 
over the domain of agriculture these ratios can be worked out by 
experience and tests established. It then becomes the duty of 


farmers so to organize their selling methods that the actual prices 
will accord with the ideal 

It would not do to judge this book by the standards which one 
would apply to a text on the theory of value. The defects from 


such a point of view are quite obvious. For example, the interest 
charge on the price of land is one of the elements of cost of corn. 
The author admits a doubt as to the permanency of such prices as 
prevail today and he also doubts whether sound publie policy would 
permit an indefinite rise in land prices. But the theoretical relation 
of land rent to corn prices does not concern him in so far as the 
reviewer is able to se Murray S. WitpMAn. 

Warpurea, P. M. Jn/ s a world problem and our relation there- 
to. (New York: Acad. Pol. Sci. 1920. Pp. 16.) 

Warsure, P. M. Acceptances in our domestic and international com- 
merce. (New Y ork Am. Aces ptance Council. 1920. Pp. 33.) 
Wooprurr, G. The banker and trade acceptances. (New York: Am. 

Acceptance Council. 1920. Pp. 13.) 
Wiprup, A. C. The f il farm loan system. (St. Paul: Author. 


1920. Pp. 30.) 


ZwieseLe, H. Der bargeldlose Zahlungsverkehr. (Stuttgart: Moritz. 
1919. Pp. 78.) 


Acceptances including regulations and rulings of the Federal Reserve 
Board. (New York: National City Co. 1920. Pp. 68.) 


Compte rendu de V’ Assemblée générale des actionnaires du 29 janvier, 
1920. (Paris: Banque de France. 1920. Pp. 80.) 
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Das schweizerische Bankwesen im Jahre 1918. (Berlin: Stampfii. 
1920. Pp. 73.) 


The farm loan primer. (Washington: U. S. Federal Farm Loan 
Bureau. 1920. Pp. 13.) 


The gold supply of the world, in relation to credit, banking, and 
prices. (St. Louis; First Nat. Bank. 1920. Pp. 6.) 
International comparisons of prices of cotton cloth, January, 1919- 


March, 1920. Bureau of Business Research, bulletin no. 17. (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard Univ. Press. 1920. Pp. 23. $1.) 


Our vanishing gold reserve. (Washington: Am. Mining Congress. 
1920. Pp. 27.) 

A standard of value. Transactions of the Commonwealth Club of 
California, vol. XV, no. 1. (San. Francisco: Secretary of the 
Club, 153 Kearny St. 1920. Pp. 75.) 

Contains: “The economic and political aspects of plans for a 
compensated dollar,” by E. R. A. Seligman; “A commodity unit to 
supplement money as a standard of value,” by C. E. Grunsky; 
“The Fisher plan for stabilizing the dollar,’ by Norman Lombard. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Batarpon, L. Les taxes sur les paiements et sur les depenses de 

luxe; leur conséquences au point de vue commercial et comptable 

. commentaire des articles 18 a 28 de la loi du 31 décembere 
1917. (Paris: Dunod & Pinat. 1918. Pp. vii, 112.) 


Bernuarp, G. Probleme der Finanzreform. (Berlin: Walter de 
Grunter & Co. 1920. Pp. 63.) 


Brack, H. C. Supplement to Black on federal taxes, January, 1920. 
Fourth edition. (Kansas City, Mo.: Vernon Law Bk. Co. 1920. 
Pp. 157.) 


Buck, L. and Lucas, R. Kommentar zur Vermégens- und Mehrein- 
kommensteuer. 1. Vermégenszuwachs und Mehreinkommen (Mehr- 
gewinn-) steuer. (Berlin: Vereinigungwissenschaftlicher Ver- 
lager. 1920. Pp. 334.) 


Crevetanp, F. A. and Buck, A. E. The budget and responsible gov- 
ernment. (New York: Macmillan. 1:20. Pp. 406. $3.) 


Cossa, L. Premiers éléments de la science des finances. Translated 
from the Italian. (Paris: Giard & Briére. 1920. 7 fr.) 


Fisk, H. E. English public finance: from the revolution of 1688. 
With chapters on the Bank of England. (New York: Bankers 
Trust Co. 1920. Pp. 241.) 
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Haenet, H. G. Eine Kapitalrentensteuer im Rahmen der Neuord- 
nung der Reichsfinanzen. (Jena: Fischer, 1920. Pp. 76.) 
Haines, C. G. The movement for the reorganization of state admin- 
istration. (Austin: Univ. Texas. 1920. Pp. 80.) 
Contains brief summary of movements for economy and efficiency 
in different states and a three-page list of references. 


Houimes, G. E. Federal income tax, war-profits and excess-profits 
taxes, including stamp taxes, capital stock tax, tax on employment 
of child labor. { Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill. 1920. Pp. 1151.) 


Jacosi, E. Steuerflucht und Kapitalflucht. (Berlin: Dahlen. 1920. 
Pp. 23.) 

Kenyon, B. C. Documentary state revenue stamps of the United 
States. (Long Beach, Calif.: Author. 1920. Pp. 100. $4.) 


Korpre, H. Finanzwissenschaft. (Jena: Fischer. 1919. Pp. viii, 
487.) 


Linpaut, E. Die Gerechtigkeit der Besteuerung. (Lind: Gleerupsk 
Universitets Bokhandeln 1920. Pp. 22 7) 


Marin, L. Rapport général sur le budget ordinaire des services civils 
de V’exercice 1919. (Paris: Chambre des Députés. 1919, Pp. 456.) 


Montcomery, B. G. Politique financiére d’aujourd’hui, principale- 
ment en consideration de la situation financiére et économique en 
Suisse. (Vevey: Klausfedler. 1920. Pp. 403.) 

Parker, W. The Paris bourse and French finance. With reference 
to organized speculation in New York. Columbia University studies 


in history, economics, and public law, vol. LXXXIX, no. 3. (New 
York: Longmans. 1920. Pp. 116. $1.) 


RotuMaNn, M. H. { synopsis of the New York state income tar law. 


Second edition. (New York: Author, 302 Broadway. 1920. Pp. 
12.) 


Sr. Cram, L. The story of the liberty loans. (Washington: Bryan 
Press. 1919. Pp. 186. $5.) 


Sevieman, E. R. A. La liquidation financiére de la guerre aux Etats- 
Unis. (Paris: Giard & Briere. 1920. 3.50 fr.) 

Sevieman, E. R. A. La coit de la guerre et la maniére dont on y a 
pourvu. (Paris: Giard & Briere. 1920. Pp. 44.) 


Srrutz, G. Das Gesetz gegen die Steuerflucht vom 26. Juli, 1918. 
(Berlin: Heymanns. 1919. Pp. 210. 8 M.) 
Taussic, F. W. Free trade, the tariff, and reciprocity. (New York: 
Macmillan. 1920. Pp. 219. $2.) 
Comprises: The present position of the doctrine of free trade, 
presidential address before the American Economic Association, De- 
cember, 1904; Abraham Lincoln on the tariff (Quarterly Journal of 
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Economics, Aug., 1904); How the tariff affects wages (Atlantic 
Monthly, Sept., 1919) ; Wages and prices in relation to international 
trade (Quart. Journ. Econ., Aug., 1906); How to promote foreign 
trade, address delivered before the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States at Chicago, Apr. 11, 1918; Reciprocity (Quart. Journ. 
Econ., Oct., 1892) ; Cost of production and the tariff (Atlantic, Dec., 
1910); An inquiry on the costs of wool and woolens (American Eco- 
nomic Review, June, 1912); How tariffs should not be made, (Am. 
Econ. Rev., Mar., 1911); The proposal for a tariff commission 
(North American Review, Feb., 1916); Tariff problems after the 
war (American Problems of Reconstruction, Dutton, 1919). 


Tuum, W. The coming land policy. The antithesis of the single tax 
policy. Supplement to “untaxing the consumer.” (Pasadena, Calif.: 
Author. 1920. Pp. 66.) 

Tivaroni, J. I monopoli governativi del commercio e le finanze dello 
stato. (Bari: Gius. Laterza & Figli. 1920. Pp. 74. 3.50 1.) 


Annual report of financial transactions of municipalities and counties, 
for the year 1919. (Sacramento, Calif.: Controller. 1920. Pp. 
241.) 

The corporation trust company’s 1913-1920 income tax service. (New 
York: Corporation Trust Co. 1920. Pp. 433.) 


The customs service; complete course of instruction for first and third 
grade clerks; covers all examinations for clerkships in the federal 
service, with questions and answers. (New York: N. Y. Civil Ser- 
vice Employees Publishing Co. 1920. Pp. 332. $1.50.) 


L’impét successoral. (Bruxelles: Lebéque & Cie. 1919. Pp. 78.) 


L’impot sur les bénéfices de guerre. (Bruxelles: Lebéque & Cie. 
1919. Pp. 158.) 


Income and eacess profits taxes for 1919; a digest of the law and a 
comprehensive survey of the new features affecting 1919 income. 
(New York: Standard Statistics Co. 1919. Pp. 71, 63.) 


Income tax. Report of Royal Commission. Seventh instalment of evi- 
dence, with appendices. (London: H. M. Stationery Office. 1920.) 


La situation économique et financiére de la Suisse. (Bale: Société 
de Banque Suisse. 1920. Pp. 162.) 


New York state personal income tar law; summary and teat of law; 
list of securities with values as of January 1, 1919; 1919 law. (New 
York: Harris, Forbes & Co. 1920. Pp. 102.) 


Proceedings of the twelfth annual conference on taxation under the 
auspices of the National Tax Association. (New York: Nat. Tax 
Assoc. 1920. Pp. xi, 554.) 

Proposed relief to manufacturers, exporters and importers from re- 
sults of demoralization in customs service. (New York: Merchants 


Assoc, of N. Y. 1920. Pp. 15.) 
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Synopsis of the Mi isetts corporate excise tax law, general acts 
of 1919: with comparative applications of this and the older law. 
(Boston: National Shawmut Bank. 1920. Pp. 14.) 

Tax rates and taral values in Texas cities. A summary of the 
answers received to a questionnaire on the subject sent to Tezas 
cities on November 27, 1919. (Austin: Univ. Texas. 1920. Type- 
written. Pp. 22 

War loans, resource nd progress of Canada. (New York: A. E. 


Ames & Co. 1920 Pp. 55.) 


Population and Migration 
NEW BOOKS 


von Bortkiewicz, L. Bevilkerungswesen. (Leipzig: Teubner. 1920. 
6.25 M.) 


Puetrps, E. M., compiler. Selected articles on restriction of immigra- 
tion. (New York: Wilson. Pp. 83. 50c.) 


Scort, E. J. Negro migration during the war. Carnegie Endowment 


for International Peace, Division of Economics and History, Pre- 
liminary Economic Studies of the War, no. 16. (New York: Ox- 
ford Univ. Press. 1920. Pp. 189.) 

Sropparp, L. The rising tide of color against white world-supremacy. 
(New York: Scribners. 1920. $3.) 

Immigrant background New York: Russell Sage Foundation. 


1920. Pp. 3. 10¢ 


Japanese immigration and the Japanese in California. (San Fran- 
cisco: Farmers’ Coéperative Assoc. 1920.) 


Jewish colonization mn Pals stine: methods, plans, and capital. (The 
Hague: Jewish National Fund. 1920. Pp. 110.) 


Statistics relative to Japanes immigration and the Japanese in Cali- 
fornia. (San Francisco: Japanese Assoc. of America, 444 Bush 
St. 1920.) 


Social Problems and Reforms 
NEW BOOKS 


ATTLEE, ie R. The sO ul we rker. (London: G. Bell. 1920. Pp. 


26. 6s.) 


Bassett, E. M. Zoning. (Philadelphia: National Municipal League. 
1920. Pp. 30.) 


Bevpven, E. Courts in the United States hearing children’s cases. 
Results of a questionnaire study covering the year 1918. Children’s 
Bureau publication no. 65. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1920. Pp. 
115.) 
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Biacuty, C. D. The treatment of the problem of capital and labor 
in social study courses in the churches. (Chicago: Univ. Chicago 
Press. 1920. Pp. vii, 90.) 


Butter, N. M. Js America worth saving? (New York: Scribner. 
1920. $2.) 

Carkins, R. Substitutes for the saloon; an investigation originally 
made for the Committee of Fifty. Second edition, revised. (Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin. 1919. Pp. 376.) 


Cuerrineton, E. H., editor. Anti-saloon yearbook, 1919. (Wester- 
ville, O.: Anti-Saloon League of America. 1920. Pp. 470. 50c.) 


Curttick, A. Social evolution. (Peoria, Ill.: Author, Lehmann 
Bldg. 1920. Pp. 124. $2.) 


Corrin, H. S. A more Christian industrial order. (New York: Mac- 
millan. 1920. Pp. 86. $1.) 


Cory, H. E. The intellectuals and the wage workers; a study in edu- 
cational psychoanalysis. (New York: The Sunwise Turn. 1919. 
Pp. 273.) 

Dawson, E. Organized self-government. (New York: Holt. 1920. 
Pp. xxiv, 383.) 

Includes chapters on: Some public utilities; Disposal of waste; 
Protection from fire and disorder; Education and culture; Building 
zones or districts; City’s expenses; Conservation by the state; Gov- 
ernment by business; Expenses of our federal government; Social- 
ism and capitalism. 

Doveras, C. H. Economic democracy. (London: C. Palmer; New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, and Howe. 1920. Pp. 144.) 


Dvueuit, L. Law in the modern state. (New York: Huebsch. 1919. 
Pp. 245. $2.45.) 


Eprz, L. D. Current social and industrial forces. (New York: Boni 
& Liveright. 1920. Pp. 393.) 


Ermer, M. C. Technique of social surveys. Revised edition, (Min- 
neapolis: Univ. Prtg. Co. 1920. Pp. 117.) 


Fassto, M. L’educazione commerciale. (Torino: Fratelli Bocca. 
1920. 101.) 

Finptay, J. J. An introduction to sociology; for social workers and 
general readers. (New York: Longmans. 1920. Pp. 304. $2.) 


Fut, G. E. The whole truth about alcohol. (New York: Macmil- 
lan. 1919. Pp. xii, 299.) 

Fo.ixs, H. The human costs of the war. (New York: Harper. 1920. 
Pp. 325. $2.25.) 

Freunp, E. Illegitimacy laws of the United States and certain foreign 


countries. Children’s Bureau publication no. 42. (Washington: 
Supt. Docs. 1920. Pp. 260.) 
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Furness, A. D. S. and Puitiurrs, M. The working woman’s house. 
(London: Swarthmore Press. 1920.) 


Gopparp, H. R. Human efficiency and levels of intelligence. (Prince- 
ton, N. J.: Princeton Univ. Press. 1920. Pp. vii, 128. $1.60.) 


Greenwoop, A. Public ownership and control of the liquor trade. 
New era series, vol. IV. (London: Leonard Parsons. 1920.) 


Haynes, R. and Davies, S. P. Public provision for recreation. 
(Cleveland, O.: Cleveland Foundation Committee. 1920. Pp. 198.) 


Keneaty, A. Feminism and sex extinction. (London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 1920. 8s. 6d.) 


Kesster, G. Democracy and citizenship; a treatise on social sciences. 
(Butte, Mont.: Butte Independent Print. 1920. Pp. 152 


Kuein, P. Prison methods in New York state. Columbia University 
studies in history, economics, and public law, vol. XC, no. 1. (New 
York: Longmans. Pp. 420.) 


Lane-Ciaypon, J. The child welfare movement. (London: G. Bell 
& Sons. 1920. 6s 


Lunppera, E. O. and Lenroort, K. F. Jllegitimacy as.a child-welfare 
problem, Children’s Bureau publication no. 66. (Washington: 
Supt. Docs. 1920. Pp. 105.) 


Lyon, L. S. A survey of commercial education in the public high 
schools of the United States. (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago, 1920. 
Pp. 59. 1919. 65c.) 


Meckun, J. M. An introduction to social ethics; the social conscience 
in a democracy New York: Harcourt, Brace and Howe. 1920. 
Pp. 446.) 


Miutter, F. T. The housing situation in England and the United 
States. (New York: Dodge Co., 119 West 40th St. 1920. Pp. 30.) 


Powett, L. P. The social unrest; capital, labor, and the public in 
turmoil. (New York: Review of Reviews Co. 1919.) 


Rainwater, C. E. Community organization. (Los Angeles: South- 
ern California Sociological Society. 1920. Pp. 23. 25c.) 


Ropers. R. The unfinished programme of democracy. (New York: 
Huebsch. 1920. Pp. 326. $2.) 
Temperate in style, the author argues in favor of socialization of 


economic power. Life must be delivered from the ascendancy of 
the economic motive. 


Rovevette, L. L’enseignement technique et Vapprentissage aur 


Etats-Unis. (Paris: Musée Social. 1920. Pp. 72.) 


Rusumore, E. M. Bibliography for social workers among the foreign- 
born. (New York: Y. W. C. A., 600 Lexington Ave. 1920.) 
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Russett, B. Principles of social reconstruction. (London: G. Allen 
& Unwin. 1920. Pp. 250.) 


Scuumacuer, F. Hamburgs Wohnungspolitik von 1818 bis 1919. 
(Hamburg: Friedrichsen & Co, 1920, Pp. 74.) 


Sincramr, U. B. The brass check; a study of American journalism. 
(Pasadena, Calif.: Author. 1920. Pp. 444. $1.) 


SprecmMan, M.A. Romance of child reclamation. (London: Reforma- 
tory and Refuge Union, 117 Victoria St. 1920. Pp. 144. 5s.) 


Srraus, S. W. History of the thrift movement in America. (Phila- 
delphia: Lippincott. 1920. Pp. 256.) 

Sumner, W. G. What social classes owe to each other. (New York: 
Harper. 1920. Pp. 169.) 


Waxterstein, H. C. The functional relation of fifteen case working 
agencies and the report of the Philadelphia Intake Committee. 
(Philadelphia: Seybert Institution. 1919. Pp. 176.) 

To the social worker this study has a great deal of significance. 
No previous literature brings out so clearly the interrelated activi- 
ties of case-working agencies nor gives so calm an analysis of the 
results of their codperative effort. 

The study itself deals with cases referred or transferred from one 
agency to another and the results obtained by such action. The 
cases of 421 families were studied according to the following plan: 
first, what kind of problem was invloved? second, what was done 
by the first agency in touch with the family? third, what action 
was taken by the receiving agency? and fourth, with what results? 
More than one half of the cases were received by the Society for 
Organizing Charity from other agencies; 79 by the Society to Pro- 
tect Children from Cruelty; 72 by the Children’s Bureau, and the 
remainder by other social agencies. 

The cases studied were not the typical ones handled by a par- 
ticular agency, but the difficult, intricate cases each involving sev- 
eral problems. For these reasons they were referred by one society 
to another. Among the general criticisms made by the investigators 
are the following. Most of the agencies had no definite plan of 
investigation and the amount of investigation depended primarily 
on the agency’s conception of its function and not on the needs 
of the case; the least intensive investigations were made by hospital 
social service departments and the most exhaustive ones by the So- 
ciety for Organizing Charity; often the agency with which a case 
originated did not even learn the nature of the problem involved; 
frequently two different agencies made simultaneous investigations, 
and much confusion, duplication and uncertainty of responsibility 
resulted; specialized agencies were, on the whole, less definite and 
clear in their treatment of cases than family agencies; more than 
one third of the cases were unwisely referred from one society to 
another and frequently the second was not properly prepared to 
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treat them: finally, the agencies neglected to consult each other sufh- 
ciently or to give each other the full advantage of information ob- 
tained. 

Part II is a presentation of the analysis of twenty-five typical 
cases by a special committee. Each case is discussed separately and 
the opinion of the committee given as to what would have consti- 
tuted the proper method of procedure. These cases strongly em- 
phasize the findings embodied in the main division of the report. 

G. B. Manao.p. 


Wess, J. P. The American prison system. (Salem, O.: O. S. P. 
Printery. 1920. Pp. 262.) 


ARMOURDALE, A city within a city. (Lawrence, Kans.: Univ. of Kan- 
sas. 1920. Pp. 91 
The children’s summer camp. With supplement on home living con- 


ditions. (Framingham, Mass.: Community Health Station. 1920. 
Pp. 31.) 


Conference on social work. Proceedings of the national conference, 
held at Atlantic City, June, 1919. (Chicago: Headquarters, 315 
Plymouth Court. 192 


Documents relating to vocational education. (Sacramento: California 
State Board of Education 1920. Pp. 80. 1919.) 


The equipment of the workers. An inquiry by the St. Philip’s Set- 
tlement Education and Economics Research Society into the ade- 
quacy of the adult manual workers for the discharge of their re- 
sponsibilities as heads of households, producers, and citizens. (Lon- 
don: Allen & Unwin. 1920. Pp. 334. 6s.) 


Opportunities for women in agriculture and country life. (Amherst: 
Massachusetts Agricultural College. 1920. Pp. 16.) 
The problem of democracy. (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago. 1920. Pp. 
295. $1.50.) 
Papers and proceedings of the American Sociological Society. 
Rescue work: an inquiry and criticism. (London: Committee of So- 
cial Investigation and Reform, 19 Tothill St. 1920. Pp. 122. 1s.) 
Some effects of widowhood in wage-earning families. (London: Na- 
tional Council of Social Service, 8A New Cavendish St., W. 1920. 
Pp. 37. 1s.) 


Wohnungsnot. (Leipzig: Schulze. Pp. 30.) 


Insurance and Pensions 
NEW BOOKS 


Anverson, D. S. Anderson’s complete index to the workmen’s com- 
pensation act of Alabama. (Birmingham, Ala.: Dispatch Prtg. & 
Stationery Co. 1920. Pp. 27.) 
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Barton, W. F. Forms and clauses. (New York. Ins. Inst. of Am. 
1920. Pp. 67.) 


Biurina, G. and Mertins, O. Erlduterungen zu den Unfallversicher- 
ungsbedingungen.  Ilerausgegeben vom Allgemeinen Deutschen 
Versicherungsverein auf Gegenseitigkeit zu Stuttgart. (Stuttgart: 
Selbstverlag. 1920. Pp. 202.) 

Bruck, E. Materialien zu den Allgemeinen Deutschen Seeversicher- 
ungsbedingungen. (Hamburg: Friederichsen & Co. 1919. Pp. 
394; 284.) 

Dopp, E. L. A comparison of the premiums of the Teachers Insurance 
and Annuity Association with those of other legal reserve companies. 
(Austin, Texas: Univ. Texas. 1920. Pp. 19.) 


Dominer, C. C. and Lincotn, W. O. Fire insurance inspection and 
underwriting; an encyclopedic handbook defining insurance terms 
and describing processes and materials used in mercantile and manu- 
facturing establishments, and their fire hazards. Second edition. 
(New York: Spectator Co. 1920. Pp. 763. $5.) 


MorcensterN, T. Arbeitslosenversicherung und deutsche Erwerbs- 
losenfiirsorge unter Beriicksichtigung der Frage des Arbeitsnach- 
weises. (Leipzig: L. Meiner. 1920. Pp. ix, 65.) 


Pauty, O. Die englische Kriegsgefahrversicherung in der Seeversich- 
erung. (Marburg: G. Braun. 1919.) 


Pranee, O. Die Sozialisierung des Versicherungswesens. (Jena: 
Fischer. 1920. Pp. 82.) 


Ryper, A. Principles of automobile rate-making. Underwriting the 
dollar. (New York: Insurance Soc. of N. Y. 1920. Pp. 27.) 


Allgemeine Deutsche Seeversicherungsbedingungen. (Hamburg: Fried- 
erichsen & Co. 1919. Pp. 56.) 


The Connecticut Mutual educational course, published in the interests 
of “professional public service.” (Hartford, Conn.: Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 1920. Pp. 214.) 


Digest of workmen’s compensation laws in the United States and terri- 
tories, with annotations. Sixth edition, revised to December 1, 
1919. (New York: Workmen’s Compensation Publicity Bureau. 
1920.) 


Industrial life assurance companies and collecting societies, report of 
the Board of Trade Committee on the business of. (London: Wy- 
man. 1920.) 


Negligence and compensation cases annotated; witi pleadings and 
forms. (Chicago: Callaghan. 1920. Pp. xlviii, 1146.) 


Pensions. Select committee first and second special reports, with evi- 
dence and appendices. (London: Wyman. 1920. Pp. 247. 5s.) 
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Report of the committee on statistics and origin of fires. (New York: 
National Board of Underwriters. 1920.) 


Reports of fire insurance companies for year ending December 31, 
1918. Fourteenth annual edition. (Chicago: Spectator Co. 1919. 
Pp. 432. $5.) 


Requirements for admission to foreign insurance corporations (fire and 
marine) to the state of New York. (New York: C. P. Stewart & 
Co. 1920.) 


A system of records for local farmers’ mutual fire insurance com- 
panies. Farmers bulletin no. 840. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 
1920.) 


What constitutes a reasonable underwriting profit and the method of 
determining same. (New York: National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. 1920. Pp. 29.) 

Workmen’s compensation law of Porto Rico, amendments effective 
September 17, 1919; of Massachusetts, with amendments and sup- 
plementary acts, August, 1919. (New York: F. R. Jones, 80 
Maiden Lane. 1920. Pp. 26; 48.) 


Socialism and Co-operative Enterprises 
Socialism versus Civilization. By Boris Brasot, With an intro- 
duction by 'T. N. Carver. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1920. Pp. xxiv, 289. $2.00.) 

A few years ago, when socialism was, at best, a semi-scientific 
theory of social evolution, and, at worst, a utopian propaganda, 
it was usual for critics to deal with it in a spirit of good humored 
tolerance; but now that it seriously threatens the foundations of 
civilization, disinterested exposition has changed to active oppo- 
sition and counter propaganda. Formerly, too, socialistic theory 
was regarded as a mere by-product or symptom or shadow of un- 
satisfactory industrial conditions; but now it is recognized as a 
powerful toxic product that may poison and destroy the social 


organism. Thus Professor Carver, in his introduction, says: 


There is a close parallelism between the overthrow of an ancient 
civilization by invasion from without and the proposed overthrow of 
civilization by revolution from within. In neither case is there a con- 
scious desire to destroy civilization. There is only a conscious deter- 
mination to take possession of what is now in possession of others. 
. . « The only things that will save civilization are, first, to make it 
possible for the great majority to prosper under this system, as they 
do in this country, and, second, to show them that this system of lib- 
erty and voluntary agreement is the best possible system for men of 
intelligence, virtue and productive capacity. 
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Mr. Brasol shows very clearly the many weak points of social- 
istic theory, even as amended by revisionists, syndicalists, and 
guild socialists, and the more obvious weaknesses of such pro- 
posals for social reorganization as they have ventured to make; 
but his most formidable attack is directed against the bolshevist 
experiment in Russia, the ghastly failure of which has done more 
to discredit socialism than volumes of learned criticism or mil- 
lions of popular tracts could ever do. Socialists will say, of 
course, that Russia was not “ripe” for the revolution, and Mr. 
Brasol admits a certain validity to this defense, calling attention 
to the fact that out of 180,000,000 of the pre-war population, 
approximately 120,000,000 were peasants and only 6,500,000 or 
7,000,000 were proletarians in the Marxian sense. Most authori- 
ties, in fact, place the number of peasants much higher than this. 
In other respects, however, the experiment has been tried under 
favorable conditions, especially in that the agricultural character 
of the country and its tremendous natural resources has enabled 
the socialist government to prolong its existence as it could not 
have done in any other country. True, the blockade was injuri- 
ous, but it has never been complete; it did not interrupt the trade 
with Germany, Scandinavia and China; and was not the cause of 
the breakdown of the railways, as Russia had a number of excel- 
lent rolling mills and adequate facilities for the manufacture of 
locomotives and other equipment. The revolution was deliber- 
ately planned and ruthlessly executed in accordance with the most 
approved tactics of the Marxian left wing, and the responsibility 
for its failure cannot be evaded or shifted. As Lenine himself said 
to Mr. Arthur Ransome, “Russia was indeed the only country in 
which the revolution could start.” 

The failure of this gigantic experiment is seen not only in the 
industrial paralysis of Russia, the introduction of compulsory 
labor, the collapse of the monetary system, the seizing of supplies 
by the government in licu of taxes, and the payment of high 
salaries to “bourgeois specialists” ; but more clearly in the rise of 
a new bourgeoisie, a social group of grafters and profiteers who 
are always law breakers, carrying on what little business there is 
in secret and at extortionate prices. One is reminded of the par- 
able of the devil that was cast out of a man but later returned 
with seven other devils worse than the first. 

Regardless of Russian experience, socialists of the left wing 
are planning similar revolutions in various parts of the world, 
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with thousands of agents fomenting unrest in every possible way 
—by propaganda in shops, schools and churches, in newspapers 
and magazines, by revolutionary strikes, by demanding the na- 
tionalization of railways and mines, by undermining the loyalty 
of the army and the police, and by unrestrained and unreasonable 
criticism of the existing industrial order. Doubtless Mr. Brasol 
is right in affirming that such a conspiracy exists and should be 
carefully watched, but he seems to overstate the case by giving 
too little weight to other causes of unrest and by too sweeping 
condemnation of everything that savors of socialism in the slight- 
est degree. Then, too, the author makes careless statements here 
and there, as when he links together the British I. L. P. with the 
American I. W. W. and the German Spartacans, gives the date 
of the Bolshevik coup d’état as October 28, 1917, instead of No- 
vember 7 (Oct. 25, O. S.), and designates as a “well known eco- 
nomic law” the truism that the increase in the prices of products 
involves a decrease in the value of money. For all that, Mr. 
Brasol’s book gives a just though not a neutral estimate of the 
character and aims of modern socialism. But neutrality is a ques- 
tionable virtue in time of war. 
J. E. LeRosstenon, 
University of Nebraska. 


Coéperative and Other Organized Methods of Marketing Cali- 
fornia Horticulture Products. By Joun Wiiu1am Luoyp. 
(Urbana: University of Illinois. 1919. Pp. 142. $1.25.) 

No work shows as completely as this the historical develop- 
ment of farmers’ coéperative marketing organizations in the 

United States and the problems of distributing food products 

through them with some regard for the interests of producers and 

consumers. The condition of growers in California before their 
organization into associations for marketing their own products 
is shown by the author to have been unfavorable to the continuance 
of production. Prices paid for farm products by brokers and 
jobbers were below the cost of production. In 1915 the price 
paid the peach-grower was only two and a half cents per pound, 


one cent below the average cost of production. Low prices were 
due to the fact that the packers speculated with the crop and in- 
fluenced prices to their own advantage whether buying or selling. 
They would tell the growers that there was not much demand for 
their peaches and the jobber that the crops were short. Similar 
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conditions prevailed in the almond industry, so that growers began 
to grub out their orchards. The Almond Growers’ Exchange, an 
affiliation of the local association, was then formed, whereby grow- 
ers have made good profits from their orchards. 

The organization and federation of several associations under 
the control of the producers of citrus fruit raised and stabilized 
prices to the growers, increased production, made it possible for 
oranges to be marketed for 3 to 4 per cent rather than the 7 to 
10 per cent charged by the brokers, secured information as to 
market prices and needs, uncolored by the interests of buyers, 
cheapened and improved transportation service, educated the con- 
sumers to a greater use of oranges without increasing the cost of 
distribution, and raised the whole industry from a condition of 
depression to one of growth and of remunerative prices. 

The methods of operation followed by the codperative organi- 
zation are considered by the author in detail to show the prob- 
lems of grading, packing, inspection, routing according to the 
needs of different markets, market news service, determination of 
sale price, advertising to increase use, and improving methods 
of salesmanship of retail stores. 

In this codperative organization movement, the farmers, like 
the laboring classes, are striving for a collective voice in the de- 
termination of the award for their labor; but, unlike the labor- 
ing classes as a whole, they have found that control of the pro- 
cesses of production is inadequate without control of the processes 
of distribution. However, the author does not think it possible 
for growers who are scattered over the United States to accomp- 
lish equal results in reducing the cost of distribution generally. 
He does not attempt, except in a very limited way, to show how 
the wastes of the present system of competitive distribution may 
be avoided. 

The assumptions underlying this presentation of the problems 
of marketing are at variance with those of the classical economic 
theory, but very much in accord with the conceptions held by 
promoters of farmers’, labor, and business organizations gener- 
ally, by housewives’ leagues, government regulators of railroads 
and of industry, reformers of profiteers generally, as well as by 
revolutionists. To the classical theorist, prices are a resultant of 
a natural order of supply and demand which cannot be changed. 
The distributor is a colorless reflector of the economic forces 
which determine prices. If, however, it can be shown that by tak- 
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ing thought, the system of distribution can be changed so as to 
give consumers a more adequate supply of goods at a less cost, 
then possibly there may be no finality in the conclusion based on 
the old assumptions, according to which food prices and rents of 
agricultural land would tend to be high, profits low, and wealth 
would centralize in the hands of the agricultural landlord class. 
Possibly it does make a difference to the producers whether they 
themselves control the marketing organizations or middlemen con- 
trol such organizations; and to the consumers whether consumers 
control the distributive processes or profiteers control them. Mr. 
Lloyd shows how the struggle for control of markets by middle- 
men affects the interests of the producer and discourages produc- 
tion. The principal kind of control assumed by traditional theory 
was political. This control, exercised by the landlord govern- 
ment in its own interests, the classical theorists, who were the 
exponents of the new industrial order, thought to be bad. Any 
government control today is considered impracticable by the 
business interests, though there is no consistency at this point. 

Mr. Lloyd’s main conclusion is that control of distribution by 
producers instead of by middlemen has increased food production, 
but he does not think that such control would follow the usual de- 
velopment, namely, that when well intrenched, the growers, like 
capital and labor, would limit the supply in order to increase their 
advantage. 

R. Camp. 
University of California. 


The Nonpartisan League. By Hersert E. Gaston. (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Hewe. 1920. Pp. 325.) 

Many articles both favorable and unfavorable have been written 
concerning the National Nonpartisan League, of which Arthur C. 
Townley is the creator and head, and which is another name for 
what is called the “new day” in North Dakota. This book by Mr. 
Gaston is, however, the first authoritative, and to a certain extent 
unbiased, statement of the genesis and growth of the movement. 
Three years’ employment on the publication controlled by the 
league has given Mr. Gaston an intimate knowledge of the organi- 
zation, and, although the reader is assured of a “conscientious ef- 
fort to make a faithful report of facts of essential interest,” favor- 
able conclusions are the rule. This point should be kept in view in 
judging the matter presented. 
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According to the claims made, the league is an organization hav- 
ing a membership of some 200,000 persons in thirteen western 
states, With the exception of Wisconsin, all these states lie west 
of the Mississippi River. It is entirely and exclusively a farmer’s 
organization and, moreover, one of working farmers. The average 
member is the farmer who, with his family, cultivates his own farm, 
which is usually from a quarter section of 160 acres to a full sec- 
tion in extent. North Dakota is the most important center of 
activity, and it is there that the political program of the organiza- 
tion is being enacted into law. The statement is made, and is 
probably true, that North Dakota conditions and North Dakota 
psychology are in large part responsible for the league’s existence. 

The beginnings of the league date back to 1915 and the whole 
movement is a capitalization of conditions by its organizers. North 
Dakota is essentially a one-crop state and the growing of wheat 
is thus the principal industry. The complaint of the farmers was 
that at the outside owned elevators they did not receive fair treat- 
ment, especially in the grading of their wheat. It was believed that 
the farmers should have received better grades for their wheat, and 
a corresponding increase in price, inasmuch as the terminal eleva- 
tors found it possible to buy 100,000 bushels of so-called No. 2 and 
No. 3 wheat and mix it with No. 1 Northern and sell the whole 
mixture for No. 1 Northern, and mix all of the so-called No. 4 
and lower grades with what was left of the No. 2 and No. 3 wheat 
and sell the mixture as No. 2 and No. 3 wheat. The farmer be- 
lieved that he was being cheated both in grades and weights and 
would continue to be cheated so long as the Minnesota grading 
controlled. The elevator operators said it was quite fair to mix, 
for instance, No. 1 Northern having a surplus over the required 
weight per bushel with grain just a little under the required weight 
and to make the whole mixture No. 1, and they also said that by 
cleaning, evaporation of moisture, and other means known to the 
large elevators, they could improve the grade, quality, and salabil- 
ity of grain. 

The idea grew that the building of large state-owned elevators 
and flour mills would make it possible for the state to regulate the 
grades. The mandate of a popular vote approved the project, 
and the legislature commissioned members of the State Board of 
Control to make an investigation and to report plans and specifica- 
tions for the construction of a state-owned elevator or state-owned 
elevators. The report was an adverse one, and when delegations 
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of farmers visited the legislature and demanded hearings before 
committees, hot arguments developed ; during one of these an angry 
legislator is reported to have demanded by what right “a bunch 
of farmers come down here to browbeat the legislature,” and ended 
by advising them to “go home and slop the hogs.” This derisive 
advice became the slogan in the fight of the farmers against the 
ruling political group. 

These grievances and others, real or imaginary, combined with 
the feeling that the towns were in a business conspiracy against 
them, made the farmers ready to follow a radical leader. Such a 
leader was Townley, the man with an idea, as Mr. Gaston calls 
him. Mr. Townley had failed as a flax farmer and was now ready 
to lead a social crusade. What he had seen and heard had con- 
vinced him that the farmers were ready to desert the old parties 
and form a new organization if anything was offered which held 
hope of being better. “Townley was determined to offer them 
something better. The Nonpartisan League was born in his brain 
at the city of Bismarck in February of 1915.” Having made a 
few converts he devised a unique scheme for organizing the new 
movement. <A selected group of organizers was sent out in “Fords” 
to explain personally the merits of the new organization to the 
farmers and solicit them to join, Each farmer was to pay a fee 
finally fixed at $16 for two years. Townley it is said had reasoned 
out in advance that a man with $16 at stake would stand by a po- 
litical organization, if only “to get the worth of his money,” or to 
convince himself and his neighbors that he had not been cheated. 

The organization grew and, instead of forming a new party, 
gradually got control of the Republican party machinery. In 
1918 the league elected the governor and got control of both houses 
of the legislature of North Dakota. Various constitutional amend- 
ments and legislative acts to carry into effect an industrial pro- 
gram and to permit state bond issues to finance the enterprise 
were passed. The acts involved were those establishing a state 
industrial commission ; a state bank capitalized at $2,000,000 and 
operated under the commissioner’s supervision; a milling and ele- 
vator association and a home building association. Another stat- 
ute provided for a $10,000,000 revolving fund from which loans 
could be made by the bank on real estate. These statutes were at- 
tacked in two separate proceedings instituted by taxpayers to en- 
join state officials from enforcing them. The North Dakota Su- 
preme Court in both cases declared the acts constitutional. An 
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appeal was made to the United States Supreme Court which in 
June, 1920, refused to interfere with the decision of the North 
Dakota Supreme Court declaring these acts constitutional. 

State socialism is the real essence of the movement. The meas- 
ures creating state-owned enterprises have been carried by substan- 
tial majorities in referendum votes and the state seems committed 
to a tryout on a considerable scale of socialistic ideas. Aside from 
a doubtful loyalty during the war, the league has thriven on the 
abuse of its enemies. The opponents of the movement have not 
met the issue squarely and by mud slinging and vituperation have 
made any candid and unbiased consideration of the movement im- 
possible. To the soft impeachment “Townley is a dead-beat and 
you are a socialist” the retort is, “You are trying to farm the farm- 
ers and belong to the old gang.” Even if all this were true, such 
railing is not argument. It leads nowhere. No votes are changed. 

Concerning two incidents, Mr. Gaston gives only the facts fa- 
vorable to the league. Concerning one incident he says: “Neil 
Macdonald, superintendent of public instruction, indorsed by the 
league, was defeated by Miss Minnie Neilson of Valley City, who 
had been superintendent of the Barnes county schools. The elec- 
tion of Miss Neilson was due to the support of the anti-league 
forces and of women’s organizations in which she had been active, 
women having the vote for that office.” As a matter of fact, the 
rebellion of the women teachers against the methods of Mr. Mac- 
donald as superintendent was probably the largest factor in Miss 
Neilson’s election. But that is not the whole story; Mr. Mac- 
donald was a poor loser and so a new office was created for him. 
Not only that, but many of the prerogatives of the state superin- 
tendent were taken away from Miss Neilson and given to her de- 
feated rival. The incident is a flagrant example of bad politics in 
education and an exhibition of poor sportsmanship. The other 
incident is in connection with the closing of the Scandinavian- 
American bank at Fargo. The bank had made loans to various 
individuals and enterprises affiliated more or less closely with the 
league. A majority of the State Banking Board declared the bank 
insolvent and ordered its doors closed. As the majority on the 
board consisted of two men who had turned against the league the 
explanation was made that the move was purely a political one. 
The bank was reopened. The thing to be noticed, however, is this— 
since then the endeavor has been made to put it on a sound basis in 
accordance with good banking practice. 
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The weakness of the Nonpartisan movement lies in the fact that 
ideas and measures are handed down from a small controlling 
group. The idea of what is generally understood as coéperation is 
absent. The members of the league have no stake in the various 
enterprises for the money is provided by the state. The success 
of such state-owned enterprises depends, of course, upon the effi- 
ciency of management and fidelity to sound business principles on 
the part of the men chosen to direct them, The absence of direct 
financial responsibility is a weak link in the chain and, human na- 
ture being what it is, such a condition sooner or later will bring 
about a following whose main interest will be the loaves and the 
fishes. Economic success and political success are different terms. 
Banks, flour mills, and grain elevators have little in common with 
politics. 

The book is an interesting account of a social movement which 
has evidently gained considerable momentum and which already 
dominates in North Dakota and bids fair to extend into other 
states. The narrative, also, is a fair presentation of facts con- 
cerning an important experiment in both politics and economics, 

Grorce M, Janes. 

Washington and Jefferson College. 
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Marxism, a description of the proposed socialist commonwealth, a 
discussion of guild socialism and syndicalism, a presentation of 
what the author conceives to be tendencies toward socialism, and a 
consideration of the stock objections to socialism as a reform move- 
ment. Part II is devoted to the history of socialism, and there 
are taken up the following topics: socialism and internationalism 
(1848-1914), the tendencies towards the new (third) international, 
the Russian Revolution, revolutions in the central empires (Ger- 
many, Austria, Hungary), socialism in other European countries 
since 1914, the socialist movement in America since 1914, and the 
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With characteristic vigor Dr. Laidler presents in detail the so- 
cialist indictment of the capitalistic régime, assailing the wastes of 
the present competitive system, the inadequacy of the machinery of 
production and distribution, and the exploitation of the proletariat. 
Nowhere has there been presented a more formidable array of 
statistical data to support the socialist indictment of capitalism. 
Footnote references to authoritative sources of statements of theory 
and of fact are given. 

The original doctrines of Marxism, including the economic inter- 
pretation of history, surplus value and surplus labor, the class 
struggle, and the concentration of capital are set forth with unusual 
clearness. The objections to these theories are given due consider- 
ation, and the attitude of present-day socialists towards them is 
stated. Of espécial interest is the discussion of the Russian revo- 
lution, and recent developments in European and American social- 
ism, concerning which the data are the latest available. 
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Little can be said in criticism of the book as a presentation of 
socialist theory, since the author projects only to a very limited 
extent his own point of view. In this respect the discussion is not 
original, the author evidently preferring to appear as the historian 
of socialism rather than as its spokesman and prophet. Persons 
who are familiar with the recent developments in American social- 
ism will hardly share Dr. Laidler’s conclusion (p. 472) regarding 
the strategic advantage of the socialist party in American political 
life. There are many evidences to show that the struggle between 
the owners of the machinery of production and the so-called prole- 
tariat is becoming more and more centralized in the industrial field, 
which necessarily swings the pendulum of proletarian interest and 
activity away from the political arena. Imitating their Russian 
comrades, the radicals in the Communist Party of America and the 
Communist Labor Party of the United States have sensed this 
change of emphasis in the class struggle and, disregarding as rela- 
tively unimportant the whole field of political activity, are directing 
their attention to the basic industries and the unskilled proletariat. 
The position of the communist parties appears to be as strategic as 
that of the Socialist party. Gorpon S. Watkins. 
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Mortality Statistics of Insured Wage-Earners and their Families. 
By Lovis I. Dus with the collaboration of Enwin W. 
Korr and Grorce H. Van Buren. (New York: Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company. 1919. Pp. viii, 397.) 

This volume is a contribution to American vital statistics of 
national importance. It presents the detailed analysis of the 
mortality experience of the Industrial Department of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company for a six-year period, 1911-1916, 
together with a supplement including similar data for 1917 in less 
detail. The study aims to furnish “a comprehensive treatment of 
the entire field of mortality as related to wage-earners and their 
families,” covering more than 635,000 deaths distributed over 
most of the states of this country and the provinces of Canada. 
Added interest is given to the results because the period under 
consideration has been marked by a comprehensive program of 
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life conservation initiated by the Metropolitan Company in the in- 
terest of its policy holders. The analysis of the facts over several 
years forms the basis for judging progress in the health move- 
ment among the industrial population and for planning future 
health policies and health research. Moreover, insurance mor- 
tality statistics, of which the present study is the most compre- 
hensive yet published, constitute a most important contribution 
to our knowledge of health conditions in areas where at present no 
other authentic data exist. In some respects the population under 
consideration is a selected one, but the author is careful to recog- 
nize the differences in his comparisons and analysis and to guard 
against false deductions. 

The fact that the analysis relates to the great group of indus- 
trial workers and their families entitles this work to particular 
consideration. This is a field where the data furnished by public 
agencies, federal, state, and local, have been either lacking or 
especially incomplete and defective. Reference to Bulletin 207, 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, March, 1917, which 
sets forth the occupational mortality experience of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, classified by principal causes of 
death, will show the great variety of occupations represented in 
the business of the Industrial Department of the company. It 
seems to the reviewer that at least a summary of the material pub- 
lished in this bulletin might well have been included in the present 
volume for the convenience of the reader. 

The exposure during the entire period under observation aggre- 
gated almost 54,000,000 years of life, among whom more than 
635,000 deaths occurred. Almost one half of this exposure was 
white females; and the colored, both sexes, formed 12.5 per cent of 
the total. It is clear that the numbers were large enough to make 
possible reliable conclusions. 

A noteworthy feature of this analysis of mortality is the great 
care taken by the Statistical Bureau of the company to establish 
the exact cause of death. A regular system of correspondence 
with the certifying physicians was established, seeking their co- 
operation in furnishing the kind of information necessary for an 
accurate statistical classification of the causes of death. By this 
means, during the six-year period, the death rate for “simple 
peritonitis” was reduced 41 per cent and for “tuberculous menin- 
gitis” was increased about 13 per cent. Appendix C of this vol- 
ume shows the number of deaths charged to certain causes before 
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and after these supplementary inquiries from certifying physi- 
cians. The very large percentage of changed classifications fur- 
nishes convincing evidence of the importance of the above pro- 
cedure in improving the accuracy of basic vital facts. In the 
chapter devoted to the analysis of specific causes of death fre- 
quent reference is made to the need for and the results achieved by 
the procedure above described, a procedure now followed by our 
federal Division of Vital Statistics and for many years past by 
the English Registrar General. 

The first three chapters of the book are devoted to matters of 
more general interest in setting forth the scope and methods of 
the report and in discussing the representative character of the 
data and their claims to accuracy and the confidence of the reader. 
An analysis is first made of the combined mortality without dis- 
tinction of cause, classified according to color, sex, and age. A 
comparison is made of the death rates of white insured persons 
with the death rates in the registration area of the United States, 
age class by age class for each sex, ‘There appears a marked 
excess of mortality among the insured male wage-earners over 
that among males in the general population, at ages 25 years and 
over. It is an important purpose of the detailed analysis in suc- 
ceeding chapters to offer reasons for this excess. 

This raises at once the interesting inquiry as to the factors 
which influence industrial insurance mortality. Hazards of oc- 
cupation, liability to illness, adequacy of incomes to provide 
proper food, housing and clothing, available medical service, urban 
conditions—are some of the factors which affect the industrial 
population in a manner different from the general population. It 
is fair also to raise the question as to the possible selection of the 
insured population in the direction of the less favorable risks 
among the workers. One of the most useful results of the work 
under review should be to suggest lines of further inquiry into the 
welfare of wage-earners. It is important to note that a marked 
decline in mortality has taken place in the insured group during 
the period 1911 to 1916, considerably greater than in the general 
population of the registration area. 

The remaining fourteen chapters of the book are devoted to an 
analysis of the more important diseases and conditions, consid- 
ered in the order of their numerical importance in causing mor- 
tality, i.e., tuberculosis, organic diseases of the heart, pneumonia, 
Bright’s disease, external causes of death (accidents, suicide and 
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homicide), cancer, cerebral hemorrhage and apoplexy, communi- 
cable diseases of childhood (measles, scarlet fever, whooping 
cough, diphtheria, and croup), diarrhea and enteritis, diseases 
and conditions incidental to the maternal state, and a large num- 
ber of other diseases such as typhoid fever, influenza, diabetes, 
appendicitis, syphilis, alcoholism, pellagra and malaria, each 
treated in some detail. These specific causes of death are an- 
alyzed according to color, sex, and age, and the trend of mor- 
tality over the period under observation is indicated in each case. 

Tuberculosis is the most important cause, accounting for over 
17 per cent of all the deaths recorded by the Industrial Depart- 
ment of the company during the period. This disease not only 
disables more individuals than any other but does it at a time of 
life which means the disruption of families and the most serious 
economic losses. Yet, the available statistics on tuberculosis for 
the general population are far from satisfactory either for care- 
ful study or for practical health work. Therefore, the present 
analysis in detail according to color, sex, and age, and the various 
forms of the disease furnishes a valuable and much needed contri- 
bution. The striking fact that among insured males the death 
rate from pulmonary tuberculosis was over 80 per cent greater 
than for the general population emphasizes the ravages of the 
disease among wage-earners. An examination of the death rates 
over the six-year period by age groups shows the greatest relative 
decline at those ages where the rates are highest and where lives 
are most valuable to the community. 

The data here presented, which show varying distributions of 
the death rates from pulmonary tuberculosis in the several color 
and sex groups, suggest that the same conditions which Dr. 
Brownell found in Great Britain are repeated in the United States. 

Over the question as to whether cancer mortality is really on 
the increase much controversy has arisen. Such controversies can 
be settled only by observing the detailed facts over a period of 
years, for a fairly constant population. Moreover, cancer sta- 


tistics should show the incidence of the disease in the various age 
periods, according to sex and color or race, and organ affected. 
These econditions are fulfilled in the present study; and, in addi- 
tion, by inquiry of certifying physicians, special effort was made 
to increase the statistical reliability of the basic data. Over the 
six-year period the cancer death rates in this experience, for all 
ages combined, show no decisive upward or downward tendency. 
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A longer period of time and the same detailed analysis will be re- 
quired to arrive at reliable conclusions. It will be observed that 
the rate among the colored increased more rapidly over the six- 
year period than for the whites. This fact may throw light on 
the influence of improved registration as a cause of the apparent 
increase in the cancer death rate. 

The chapter which presents the facts as to the diseases inci- 
dental to the maternal state will prove especially suggestive and 
helpful to those engaged in the campaign to protect the health of 
mother and child. Within the child-bearing age these diseases 
are second in importance only to tuberculosis as a cause of death. 
In the main they are preventable and occur at a time of life which 
causes serious social loss. The facts here analyzed indicate a very 
important field for intensive public health work which is now being 
cultivated with increasing care in the prenatal work carried on by 
both public and private agencies. The marked decline in the 
death rate from those diseases in the insured experience over the 
six-year period has justified the policy of the Metropolitan Com- 
pany in making this care of women after childbirth a major func- 
tion of their nursing service from the very beginning. 

The book is made up of careful, detailed analysis and conserva- 
tive statement of results on the various diseases treated. The 
statements of the author are well supported by the facts, and the 
limitations of the data are frankly and adequately set forth. The 
plan and execution of the volume deserves favorable mention. The 
tables and graphic devices are simple and clear, with complete and 
self-explanatory headings. The order of treatment is logical and 
within each chapter clearly outlined. The entire work is rendered 
very accessible by brief chapter outlines at the beginning and a 
fairly detailed index. There is little occasion for the use of foot- 
notes except to clarify and qualify the facts and terms presented, 
since this is a study from original data, using the federal mor- 
tality statistics for comparison with the mortality of the general 
population in the registration area. 

It is a matter of regret that the company does not have avail- 
able the figures showing the numbers of native and foreign-born 
persons and of the various foreign white race stocks among the 
insured ; these facts are important in the analysis of the mortality 
experience. 


Rosert E. Cuappock. 
Columbia University. 
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Economic Phenomena before and after War, A Statistical Theory 
of Modern Wars. By Stavxo Secerov. Studies in Eco- 
nomics and Political Science issued by the London School of 
Economics and Political Science, No. 58. (London: George 
Routledge and Sons; New York: E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany. 1919. Pp. 226.) 

According to the preface, this work “embodies the result of the 
author’s search for a scientific, synthetic explanation of modern 
wars, by means of economic statistical data, as far as they exist, 
in the statistics of consumption, production, and natural growth 
of population in the several countries investigated.” 

In these times of world unrest it may seem strange to be told 
that “the meaning of war is a stabilization of economic phenome- 
na,” yet such is fundamentally our author’s main thesis. The 
general theory, to the attempted proof of which he brings an im- 
pressive array of statistics, is that in normal times there is an 
equilibrium betweefi production and consumption. This equi- 
librium is gradually destroyed on the one side by increasing popu- 
lation and rising standards of living, resulting in a dispropor- 
tionately large production of “secondary goods” (luxuries) and 
a relative decrease in the production of necessaries; and on the 
other side by the continuous accumulation of capital in modern 
industrial states, which also increases the production of manu- 
factured goods at the expense of agricultural output, and drives 
the agricultural communities to industrialization—thereby pro- 
ducing a situation in which all the great nations are at the same 
time pushed for room for their expanding population, and for 
markets for their manufactured goods in exchange for agricultural 
products. This situation is not exactly the cause of war, but 
when it is reached war is inevitable. War is thus a sort of eco- 
nomic catharsis. 

The necessity for resort to this heroic remedy seems to lie not 
so much in increasing population as in rising standards of living, 
which, indeed, seem to be the key to the whole situation. 

As the population grows and as the consumption rises, the population 
cannot satisfy all the wants, on account of the difficulties of production, 
but a struggle has to arise in which a decision is carried out in favor 
of diminishing the size of families, and that means a diminution of 
the rate of natural increase. As the rate of natural increase diminishes 
the standard of living and the consumption per head rises. Now if 


there is a steady and continuous decline in the rate of natural growth 
of consumption, war is probably approaching (p. 188). 
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The conflict of nations is a struggle to maintain these rising 
standards. 

Further, as rising standards mean more demand for secondary 
goods, and their production proceeds at a pace disproportionate 
to the production of primary goods, or subsistence, and as the 
effects of this disproportionate production are cumulative, a 
slackening of commerce in foodstuffs is inevitable, which brings a 
rise in their prices. Rising prices ought to bring an intensifica- 
tion of agriculture, but statistics do not, in the author’s opinion, 
appear to show it. On the contrary, “intensive production of 
secondary goods leads to extensive cultivation.” Then enter the 
significant facts that few countries have an excess of cereals for 
export, and that increase of cereal land means decreased animal 
production. 


As regards extensive cultivation and war equilibriuni, the meaning of 
war for industrial communities is to supplement their area of produc- 
tion of secondary goods by an area of production for primary goods. 
So war is effecting a prolongation of extensive cultivation and a delay 
in intensive cultivation. .. . 

As the industrialization of modern communities advances, the sup- 


plementary areas become scarcer, and it is more difficult to subdue 
them without touching the interests of other industrial communities 
and therefore a world-wide conflagration is approaching, and it came 
in 1914 (p. 191). 

The author makes no attempt to analyze specifically the mo- 
tives operative in the late war, and it is perhaps well for his theory 
that he does not. For it would be difficult to make out for in- 
stance that France wanted Alsace-Lorraine or the Sarr Valley be- 
cause of their agricultural resources. Yet some ill-defined, though 
powerful, tendencies, such as he suggests may have been operative. 

The theory presented is in part eclectic. It recoghizes the part 
played by expanding population, thus taking a leaf out of classi- 
cal political economy. But it refuses to grant a place to the law 
of diminishing returns as a significant part of the causal nexus. 
Whether this refusal reveals the influence of Professor Cannan, or 
a feeling that the socialistic explanation is nearer the truth, we 
cannot say; but the other part of the theory—that relating to 
the accumulation of capital, increased consumption of luxuries, 
and international struggle for markets—is more akin to acute 
socialist analysis than to anything based on Malthusian postulates. 

The book is deficient in organization and difficult to read. The 
theory is presented in outline. Several chapters of statistical evi- 
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dence follow, but they are not well coérdinated with the theory, 
and only the closest attention through masses of detail can enable 
the reader to guess what it is all about—until he arrives at the 
conclusion and is given another summary of theory. The reader 
comes through with a sense of disappointment, for despite the 
array of statistical data (mainly reduced to index numbers) the 
whole thing has an air of unreality. A different handling might 
have avoided this, for the main outlines of the theory are probably 
correct. It is only when the author regards war as an effective 
remedy that fundamental doubt arises. 

A few points of adverse criticism as to method may be noted. 
There is a considerable amount of scholastic ballast. The entire 
chapter (ch. 2) on the nature and meaning of equilibrium should 
have been omitted. It contributes nothing of value. So also with 
the mathematical formula concerning the relation between the 
marriage rate and economic conditions (p. 48). The statistics of 
marriage rates are inadequate. There is no critical discussion of 
the reliability of the statistical data on which the index numbers 
of production are based. Increases and decreases are sometimes 
so slight that they might be due to a variety of statistical errors, 
yet the author accepts them at their face value. There is a prob- 
able overestimate of the increase of consumption, because no al- 
lowance is made for the developing fullness and greater accuracy 
of production statistics during the past few decades. 

Despite these shortcomings, the book may be regarded as one 
of the best attempts yet made at an inductive, scientific analysis of 
the economic causes of war. At least it must receive careful at- 
tention on the part of the student of population. It also repre- 


sents a noteworthy attempt to bring statistics and theory into 
functional correlation. 


There is a useful bibliography. 


A. B. Wotre. 
University of Texas. 


NEW BOOKS 


MeerwortH, R. Einleitung in die Wirtschaftsstatistik. (Jena: 
Fischer. 1920. Pp. iv, 329.) 


Secrist, H. Readings and problems in statistical methods. (New 
York: Macmillan. 1920.) 


Trasve, M. R. and Srocxsriner, F. P. Measure your mind. (Gar- 
den City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page. 1920. Pp. 349.) 
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Vincr, F. L’esito dei conflitti di lavoro dal punto di vista statistico, 
(Rome: Athenaeum. 1920. Pp. 19.) 


Annuaire statistique de la France, 1916-1918. (Paris: Giard & 
Briére. 1920. 15 fr.) 


El movimento del stado civil y la mortalidad de la Republica Ori- 
ental del Uruguay en el ano 1918. (Montevideo: Direccién G. del 
Registro del Estado Civil. 1920. Pp. 77.) 


Electric railways. Census of electrical industries, 1917. (Wash- 
ington: Bureau of Census. 1920. Pp. 177.) 


First annual report of the Dominion statistician for the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1919. (Ottawa: Bureau of Statistics. 1920. Pp. 
52. 5c.) 


Mortality statistics, 1918. Bureau of the Census, bull. no. 141. 
(Washington: Supt. Docs. 1920. Pp. 92.) 


The official yearbook of New South Wales, 1918. (Sydney: Gov. 
Statistician. 1920. Pp. 754. 2s. 6d.) 


Report and resolution at the first conference of government officers 
engaged in dealing with the statistics of the British Empire. (Lon- 
don: H. M. Stationery Office. 1920. 6d.) 


Special tables of moriality from influenza and pneumonia in Indiana, 
Kansas, and Philadelphia, Pa., September 1 to December 31, 1918. 
(Washington: Bureau of Census. 1920. Pp. 181.) 


Statistischer Atlas zum Welthandel. (Berlin: S. Zuckermann. 1920.) 


Statistics of municipal finances, November 30, 1917-March 31, 1918. 
(Boston: Mass. Bureau of Census. 1919. Pp. 305.) 


Statistical yearbook of Quebec, 1919. Sixth year. (Quebec: Bureau 
of Statistics. 1920. Pp. 666.) 
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DOCUMENTS, REPORTS, AND LEGISLATION 


Industries and Commerce 


Farm Lanp Vatues 1n Iowa. The value of Iowa farm land in- 
creased $63 per acre, or 33 per cent, from March, 1919, to March, 
1920. The period of greatest activity in buying and selling, conven- 
iently designated as the period of the “boom,” was from March to Sep- 
tember, 1919. In order to determine the causes for this unusual in- 
crease in land value and to estimate the probable effects of the boom 
upon the farming industry of the state, the United States Department 
of Agriculture and the Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station col- 
laborated in an intensive study of the situation in sixty Iowa counties. 

The land boom was not peculiar to Iowa; there was an upward 
trend in land values in the country as a whole during the same 
period amounting to 21 per cent. In fact, although Iowa led in per 
acre increase, there were a number of states in which the percentage 
increase was greater. The investigation was confined to Iowa in order 
to limit the area so as to make the survey reasonably intensive. Data 
concerning 1414 actual sales were secured from real estate men, bank- 
ers, lawyers, and retired farmers who had participated in the drawing 
up of sales contracts. The conclusions drawn in the report were based 
on these sales supplemented by data on farm earnings on about 400 
farms, secured from farm management surveys previously made by the 
Iowa Experiment Station.’ 

The study of farm incomes revealed the fact that the primary cause 
of the boom was the marked increase in farm incomes, as a result of 


war prices for farm products. Land values, although advancing dur- 


ing the war, had lagged behind the increase in net earnings. It re- 
quired some time for the fact of increased earnings to be reflected in 
advancing land prices. Moreover, heawy investment in Liberty bonds, 
and absence of farm boys in the army were contributing factors in re- 
tarding the demand for land. On the other hand, the larger earnings 
had increased the uninvested funds im the hands of the farmers and 
were thus responsible for the boom in s&ill another way. The prevail- 
ing credit conditions were also favorable to the increased buying. 
The movement, once started, increased of its own momentum. Many 
persons who had hoped to become landowners hastened to buy before 
1In spite of this limitation on the area cowered the study was based on 
rather incomplete data. The total number of all sales in the counties sur- 
veyed is not given but the total for the state was estimated at 19,600 farms. 
It is to be regretted that the conclusions reached .are not supported by some- 


what fuller data. \ 
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prices rose higher. The supply of land came largely from landowners 
who believed it a good time to realize a high price for their farms. 
But the supply was increased by the desire of nearly one third of the 
buyers to sell again as soon as they had realized a substantial specu- 
lative profit. Professional boosters and land dealers did all they could 
to intensify the excitement, sometimes stimulating it with fictitious 
sales. Stories of land selling at unheard of prices were widely herald- 
ed in the newspapers. Accounts of the large profits being made by 
reselling land were circulated and added their share to the excitement. 

The investigators found, however, that there was a great deal of 
exaggerated newspaper publicity given to sales made at extreme prices. 
The impression became current that $400 was the going value of Iowa 
land. The study showed that 80 per cent of the sales ranged from 
$150 to $350 per acre and that less than 5 per cent were for $400 an 
acre or more. In most cases where unusual prices were paid (one in- 
stance of 10 acres at $900 per acre was noted) the farms were small 
and had considerable residential value. 

In the same way there was found to be considerable exaggeration as 
to the extent of buying and selling during the period of the boom. 
Contrary to the popular belief, less than 10 per cent of the farms of 
Iowa were actually sold during the year. About 67.7 per cent of 
these farms were sold but once, 25.5 per cent were sold twice, 4.7 
per cent were sold three times, and 2.1 per cent were sold four times 
or more between January 1 and September 1, 1919. 

Analysis of the occupations and intentions of the buyers and sellers 
indicated that farmers were more active as buyers than as sellers of 
farms, constituting 65.3 per cent of the former and 57 per cent of the 
latter. This indicates that the immediate result of the boom will be 
to increase the proportion of land-owning farmers. For the purpose 
of ascertaining the extent to which speculative motives influenced the 
activity, a classification was made of the intentions of buyers and the 
motives for selling. Over one fourth bought with the definite inten- 
tion of reselling. To those who bought primarily for speculation, 
could be added a considerable number who were in a position to oc- 
cupy the land but were also quite willing to resell. Nearly one third 
of the sellers gave as their primary motive the desire to realize a 
speculative profit. 


The terms of the sale contracts were found to conform quite gen- 
erally to the established custom. A small initial payment was made 
at the time of purchase in order to bind the deal. Possession of 
farms was to be given March 1, at which time the full settlement was 
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made. The total cash payments, including the initial and March 1 
payments, averaged 40.7 per cent of total consideration involved. 
About 10 per cent of the sales were fully paid in cash, the remaining 90 
per cent involved mortgage indebtedness. The average amount of all 
classes of mortgages was 64 per cent of the sale price of the farms 
mortgaged. In more than 13 per cent of these cases the mortgage in- 
debtedness was 80 per cent or more. The duration of the mortgages 
was from one to thirty three years with five and ten years the ruling 
periods. The average duration of first mortgages was 7.7 years and 
second mortgages was 6.6 years. The prevailing interest rates on 
first mortgages were 5 per cent and 51% per cent, the average being 
5.8 per cent. The rate on second mortgages was only slightly higher, 
averaging 5.7 per cent. 

The analysis of farm earnings shows that for many years there has 
been a tendency to capitalize land in Iowa, as well as other prosper- 
ous farming regions, at less than 5 per cent. Cash rentals on 114 
farms in 1912 were shown to have returned only 2.3 per cent to the 
landlord. In 1918 the landlord’s return, as shown by data collected in 
49 counties, was only 2.71 per cent of the land value. Owners oper- 
ating their own farms were able to make a somewhat higher return 
than was secured by those who rented them to others for a cash rental. 
But even in these cases the average return to owners in the Tama 
district was only 3.98 per cent in 1913 and 4,99 per cent in 1918. 
The earnings of 1918, however, would represent only 3.5 per cent on 
the basis of the land value of August, 1919. 

By various methods of analysis it is shown that the operating in- 
comes of the tenants have been higher in proportion to capital in- 
vested than those of the owner-operators. In the past, however, the 
increment of land value has been an important means of acquiring 
wealth. If the advance in land values is checked, it will not pay a 
tenant to become an owner under existing conditions. There is, more- 
over, an increased difficulty in acquiring land at the high prices. The 
average farm investment has become so large that the average net 
worth of the tenants is only about 11 per cent of the average value of 
the farms. Accordingly the tenant must borrow a large proportion of 
the purchase price. The conclusion, therefore, is “that in view of the 
financial undesirability as well as the almost insuperable difficulty of 
tenants acquiring ownership under present conditions, comparatively 
few tenants may be expected to change their present status, unless 
there occurs a marked change in conditions.” 

What will be the probable consequences of the boom? One imme- 
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diate result has apparently been an increase in the number of farmers 
owning the farm which they operate. The March settlement follow- 
ing the boom occurred without serious credit stringency. It wa~ ‘ound 
that the majority of the buyers were persons of sufficient me. to 
withstand any conditions temporarily unfavorable to agriculture. The 
investigators feel that it is too early to determine the ultimate eco- 
nomic consequences. Their conclusion is that current prices of farm 
land are nit justified by the earning power of the land when compared 
with other high grade investments. This is regarded as an unwhole- 
some condition, The tendency toward overcapitalization of land will 
probably accelerate the growth of tenancy. The writers urge that 
because of this striking increase in land values more attention be given 
to the futuve land policies of the United States. 


Howarp H, Preston. 
Oberlin College. 


The federal Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has issued: 
Special Agents Series: 


No. 188, Construction Materials and Machinery in Argentina and 
Bolivia, by W. W. Ewing (pp. 192). 
No. 190, Advertising Methods in Argentina, Uruguay, and Brazil, 
by J. W. Sanger (pp. 119). 
No. 192, Construction Materials and Machinery in Brazil, by W. W. 
Ewing (pp. 96). 
No. 194, Textile Markets of Argentina, Uruguay, and Paraguay, by 
L. S. Garry (pp. 151). 
Miscellaneous Series: 
No. 84, Commercial Handbook of China, Volume 2, by Julean Arnold 
(pp. 469). 
This is an exhaustive study, in which Mr. Arnold had the codper- 
ation of the various American consular officers as well as of Chinese 
investigators. There are many illustrations and maps. 


No. 88, The Economic Position of Argentina during the War, by 
L. B. Smith and H. T. Collings (pp. 140). 

No. 100, Import and Export Schedules of Italy (pp. 93). 

No. 102, The Import and Export Schedule of France (pp. 56). 

No. 103, Annual Review of the Foreign Commerce of the United 
States, 1919 (pp. 36). 


The Annual Report of the Federal Trade Commission for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1919 (Washington, 1920, pp. 133) gives a list 
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of the cost reports submitted by the commission during the year 1918- 
1919. This covers a great variety of costs. 

In connection with the general question of food, the Federal Trade 
Commission has published a Report on Private Car Lines (pp. 171). 
Part 1 presents a general survey; part 2, the packer car lines and 
their relations to the public; part 3, non-packer car lines. The de- 
velopment of the refrigerator car is described and there are chapters 
on the financial results of operation, icing stations, and the relations 
of the packers to the railroads. 

The commission has issued also a report on the Wholesale Market- 
ing of Food (pp. 68) in which there are chapters on dealers and their 
functions, types of markets, conditions in the wholesale marketing 
of produce which make for losses, survey of New York produce market- 
ing conditions, and the wholesale marketing of perishable foods in 
foreign countries. 

In the series of reports on the meat-packing industry have appeared: 
Part IV, The Five Larger Packers in Produce and Grocery Foods 
(pp. 390); Part V, Profits of the Packers (pp. 110); and Part VI, 
Cost of Growing Beef Animals, Cost of Fattening Cattle, Cost of 
Marketing Live Stock (pp. 183). 

In its series of cost reports the commission has printed a volume 
on Coal, No. 4, Alabama, Tennessee, and Kentucky—Bituminous 
(Washington, 1920, pp. 210). 

The Report on the Beet Sugar Industry in the United States, origi- 
nally published in 1917, has been reprinted (pp. 164). 

A further report of the Federal Trade Commission is that on The 
Woolen Rag Trade (Washington, 1920, pp. 90). 


Bulletins have been received from the United States Geological 
Survey as follows: Potash in 1918, by W. B. Hicks (pp. 385-445) ; 
Bauxite and Aluminum in 1918, by James W. Hill (pp. 513-526); 
Iron Ore, Pig Iron and Steel, by Ernest F. Burchard (pp. 527-584) ; 
Copper in 1917, by B. S. Butler (pp. 723-796); Cement in 1918, by 
E. F. Burchard (566-627). 


The United States Tariff Commission has printed a pamphlet en- 
titled Information concerning Free Zones in Ports of the United States 
to be used by the House Committee on Ways and Means (pp. 115); 
Information concerning Dumping and Unfair Foreign Competition in 
the United States and Canada’s Anti-dumping Law (pp. 45); and in 
Tariff Information Series: No. 10, Cotton Venetians, Import Trade 
and Domestic Production (pp. 83); No. 14, The Incandescent Gas- 
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Mantle Industry (pp. 32); and No. 15, Costs of Production in the Dye 
Industry 1918 and 1919 (pp. 24). 

The Department of Agriculture has issued a pamphlet on Jnfor- 
mation concerning the United States Warehouse Act (June 2, 1920, 
pp- 36). 

The Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture, 1919 contains arti- 
cles on “Three centuries of tobacco,” by George K. Holmes (pp. 151- 
176); and “Live-stock conditions in Europe,’ by Turner Wright and 
George A. Bell (pp. 407-424). 


The Superintendent of Documents has issued as Price List 38, 
Animal Industry (Washington, pp. 24). 


The Bureau of the Census has made its yearly report on Cotton 
Production and Distribution, seasons of 1918-1919 (Washington, pp. 
135). 

Awards and Recommendations of the United States Bituminous Coal 
Commission have been printed (Washington, 1920, pp. 120). Con- 
siderable space is devoted to irregularity of employment and the short- 
ening of the working day. 


The Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the National High- 
way Traffic Association and the Highway Transport Conference of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, held January 29, 1920, in 
Chicago, contains a considerable amount of information in regard to the 
development of the motor truck industry (New York, National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce, pp. 54). 


The American Fair Trade League (Fifth Ave. Bldg., New York) 
is supporting a bill to protect the public against misbranding of mer- 
chandise. Copies may be had upon application. 


The Institut International du Froid (9 avenue Carnot, Paris) is 
investigating the subject of the organization of a world-wide meat 
trade market and is requesting answers to a questionnaire in regard 
to the development of the refrigeration business in different countries. 


The Bureau of Business Research, Harvard University, has pre- 
pared Bulletin No. 19 relating to Operating Expenses in the Whole- 
sale Grocery Business in 1919 (Cambridge, pp. 15, $1). 


The Bureau of Business Research at Northwestern University 
School of Commerce is engaged in a study of retail costs of distribut- 
ing clothing in the United States. This inquiry is undertaken by the 
National Association of Retail Clothiers and relates to merchandising 
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practices of retailers of clothing and to retail costs of distributing 
clothing. It is nation-wide in its scope covering the complete mem- 
bership of the association and about one thousand non-members. A 
preliminary report is to be made on the results of this survey at the 
annual meeting to be held in Chicago in September, and later will be 
available for general distribution. 

This bureau has also made a survey of the book and job printing in- 
dustry for the Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago and a typewritten re- 
port with blue-print charts has been issued under date of June 15, 1920 
(Chicago, pp. 66). 


Corporations 


The Presidents’ Conference Committee, Philadelphia, Pa., has pub- 
lished the Hearings before the Interstate Commerce Commission in re 
Section 422 of the Federal Transportation Act, ex parte No. 71, held 
March 22-24, 1920 (pp. 136); also the Testimony of Thomas W. 
Hulme in the matter of the applications of carriers in official south- 
ern, and western classification territories for authority to increase 
rates, presented May 26 and 27, 1920 (pp. 20) and the Cross-Ez- 
amination given July 7 (pp. 40). 


The Bureau of Railway Economics has published a typewritten List 
of References on Codrdination of Transportation Facilities (Washing- 
ton, 1920, pp. 14). 

The corporation commissioner of Oregon has compiled in a separate 
pamphlet Corporation Laws of the State of Oregon (Salem, pp. 123). 


Public utility reports have been received as follows: 

Eighth Annual Report of the Public Utilities Commission of Con- 
necticut, 1920 (Hartford, pp. 811). 

Thirty-fifth Annual Report of the Board of Gas and Electric Light 
Commissioners of Massachusetts (Boston, pp. 287, 244). 

Thirty-fifth Annual Report of the Railroad Warehouse Commission 
of the State of Minnesota, 1919 (St. Paul, pp. 536). 

Seventh Annual Report of the Public Utilities Commission of the 
State of Rhode Island, 1918 (Providence, pp. 256). 


Labor 


The federal Bureau of Labor Statistics has published the following 
bulletins: 


No. 256, Accidents and Accident Prevention in Machine Building, by 
Lucian W. Chaney (Nov., 1919, pp. 239). This is a revision 
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of bulletin 216, on which there was a comment in the March, 
1918, number of this Review (vol. 8, p. 184). 

No. 258, Decisions of Courts and Opinions affecting Labor, 1918, by 
Lindley D. Clark and Martin C. Frincke (Dec., 1919, pp. 
239). 

The federal Bureau of Mines has published its annual compilation 
of Coal-Mine Fatalities in the United States, 1919, by Albert H. Fay 
(Washington, 1920, pp. 86). It contains statistics for the entire 
United States. 


The bureau has also published Quarry Accidents in the United States 
during the calendar year 1918, by Albert H. Fay (pp. 52). 


The United States Department of Agriculture has issued Bulletin 
No. 814 entitled The Standard Day’s Work in Central Illinois, by H. 
R. Tolley and L. M. Church (Washington, 1920, pp. 32). This re- 
lates to the amount of work that farm implements, teams, and crews 
can accomplish as indicated by the reports of 600 farmers in a typical 
farm area. 


The Bureau of Railway Economics has published a typewritten 


list of Some References to Material on Arbitration of Disputes between 
Railroad Companies and Employees by Government Boards of Arbi- 
tration (Washington, June 28, 1920, pp. 21). 


The Seventh Annual Report of the Minimum Wage Commission of 
Massachusetts, for the year ending November 30, 1919 (Boston, Pub. 
Doc. 102, pp. 86) describes the work of the year with recommenda- 
tions for further legislation. This commission has also issued its 
Second Report on Wages of Women in Corset Factories in Massachus- 
etts (pp. 49). 


The Second Annual Report of the Minimum Wage Board of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 1919 (Washington, 1920, pp. 60) contains a discus- 
sion of some of the effects of the minimum wage law. In the appen- 
dix are budgets submitted by representatives of employees in confer- 
ences. 

Other reports dealing with labor are: 

Hearings before the House Committee on Immigration and Natural- 
ization relating to temporary admission of illiterate Mexican laborers, 
held in January and February, 1920 (pp. 376). 

Tenth Biennial Report of the Commissioner of Labor and Industrial 
Statistics of Louisiana, 1919-1920 (New Orleans, 1920, pp. 108). 

Twenty-sizth Annual Report of Factory Inspection in Rhode Island 
(Providence, 1920, pp. 81). 
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Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 


Comparative SumMAry or Banxine Statistics. Although a highly 
optimistic view of the present condition of the world’s currency is not 
to be entertained, it is not out of keeping with the facts to maintain 
that the situation by and large has taken a turn for the better. This 
improvement is, however, confined to the more important Allied coun- 
tries. In Great Britain, the maximum issue of currency notes for 
1920 has been fixed at £320,600,000, which is approximately the 
amount outstanding at the end of 1919 less reserves in coin and bul- 
lion and Bank of England notes. The weekly statements indicate 
that the government has kept issues well within these limits. 

Measures have also been adopted to arrest the progress of note in- 
flation in Italy. It had been officially stated in the early part of the 
year that a goodly portion of the cash proceeds of the recent popular 
loan (20 billion lire having been subscribed, of which 7 billions rep- 
resented new money) would be devoted toward reducing the obliga- 
tions of the state to the three banks of issue. This procedure will of 
necessity reflect itself in the decrease of notes issued on account of the 
government. That the wheels of deflation have already been set in 
motion may be observed from the following figures: at the end of 
1918, the notes of the three banks and the state notes totalled 13,874 
million lire; at the end of 1919 they reached 18,552 millions; but on 
March 20, 1920, they declined to 17,879 million lire. With the suc- 
cessful flotation of the recent loan, the government redeemed its prom- 
ise and early in January began to utilize the available resources for 
this purpose. 

In France, the convention entered into by the government and the 
Bank of France during April of this year provides for a reduction in 
state loans from 27 billion franes to 24 billions before the expiration 
of the present year, and also for the reimbursement of the remainder to 
the extent of 2 billion francs each year thereafter. Aside from this 
arrangement, encouragement may be gathered from the recent weekly 
statements of the Bank of France, which indicate a decline of more 
than a billion francs in the outstanding circulation during the last six 
weeks, in comparison with the peak reached in the earlier months of 
the current year.* 

Counteracting the progress made by the above countries towards 
the rehabilitation of their currency, there is the enormous and uninter- 
rupted expansion in note issues taking place in central European coun- 


1 This article was written the last week of June, 1920. 
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tries, beside which the classic feats of John Law would pale and fall 
into insignificance. This statement particularly characterizes the note 
operations of the Reischbank, whose circulation at the present writing 
approximates 54 billion marks as compared with 36 billions at the end 
of 1919, 22 billions at the end of 1918, and 11 billions at the end of 
1917. When the turning point will be reached only the future can 
tell. 

In comparing the balance sheet of the central banks of 23 countries 
before the war and at the most recent date, it is discovered that notes 
and deposits have manifested an eightfold and fourfold rise, respec- 
tively, whereas their gold and silver holdings have increased but 77 
per cent. The ratio of the first two items to the latter fell from 60.1 
per cent to 13.4 per cent. Studying the figures by groups, we find 
the ratio for belligerents dropped from 61.2 per cent to 11.7 per cent 
but that for neutrals, ete., from 57.7 per cent to only 48.1 per cent. 
The worst effects are shown by the Central Powers with the exception 
of Turkey.* Of the larger Allied countries, Italy’s banking system 
has experienced the greatest derangement; and of the smaller nations, 
Belgium shows the weakest position. 

On the other hand neutral countries (inclusive of Brazil, which was 
an inactive belligerent) have fared far better than belligerents, Ar- 
gentina, Netherlands, and Spain are the only countries in this group 
where the liabilities have, comparatively speaking, been outdistanced 
by the reserves. In the case of Brazil the decline in the ratio of the 
Guarantee Fund (Caixa de Conversao) is almost as dramatic as that 
which took place in the banks of issue of some of the Central Powers. 
Improvement in the financial situation of all other neutral banks of 
issue, is, however, to be noted. The metallic reserves of the Bank of 
Netherlands show an increase of 282 per cent; National Bank of 
Denmark, 239 per cent; National Bank of Switzerland, 213 per cent; 
Bank of Spain, 141 per cent; Bank of Norway, 179 per cent; Bank 
of Sweden, 141 per cent; and the Conversion Fund of Argentina, 59 
per cent. Brazil is the only country in this group where a decline is 
registered of 72 per cent. 

The notes in circulation of neutral banks show the following ap- 


2 The slight expansion in banknotes was due to the refusal on the part of 
the directors of Ottoman Bank of Constantinople to aid in financing the war 
by fiduciary issues. The Ottoman government was compelled to pursue a dif- 
ferent course and issued treasury notes instead, guaranteed by German and 
Austrian advances, and German treasury bills. For further details see two 


articles of the present writer in the Quarterly Journal of Economics, May and 
November, 1919. 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF METALLIC Ho pings Dare 


(Milliog 


BEFORE ENTERING THE WAR 
Ratio of Metallic 
Holdin to 


Deposirs| . NOTES IN bined Note 
CIRCULATION | deposit Liabilities 


(er cent) 


} 
CouNnTRY } SILVER 


GOLD AND | 
| 
HOLDINGS 


A. ALLIzp 


United States*. . .| Mar, 3 917 ¢ 35 89.0 
Great Britain. . . . y 29, 1! 827 39.4 
y 30, 1! 92 2! 2¢ 59.5 
y3 62.3 
ly 8-2 566 66.5 
Jepan .......{ Aug, 1, 1914 | 45.6 
Belgium. ..... ly 30, 1914 | 25.4 
ar, 18, 1! 5 50.64 
Rumania... . Mar. 29, 1! 46.1 
Portugal. .. . . .| Mar. 31, 1914 ‘ 18.4 
Finland ..... .j| Mar. 31, 1 f é 25.0 
Total, Allied Powers. . 8555 2061 8675 62.0 


B. CENrTRAL 


p « of duly 28, 191 2 225 59.6 
ungary 


Austria- July 30, 1! 81: 59 ‘ 63.5 
Bulgaria. .... .| Mar. 31 25 44 36 81.34 
Total, Central Powers. . | 760 | 398 | 923 57.5 


Total, Active Belligerents | 4819 2459 fi 61.2 


NEUTRALS AND 


Argentina . ... Mar. 31, 1914 2: 65.5 
re Mar. 31, 1914 26 71.4 
Denmark... . July 31, 1914 50.0 
Netherlands . .. July 25, 1914 68 53.5 
Norway ..... .| July 81, 1914 14 37.8 
Spain. ......]| July 24, 1914 246 52.8 
Sweden. .... July 25, 1914 29 89.2 
Switzerland .| July 238, 1914 88 61.3 
Total, Neutrals oad inact ve Belligerents 765 é ’ 57.7 


GRAND TOTAL....... 5084 60.1 


. Figures for the Federal Reserve System 


. Figures for the three banks of issue. In the gold and silver holdings thereare included 
also legal tender notes. 


Figures taken from L’Economiste Francais, July 4, 1914, p. 13. 


Includes “funds held abroad”’ which consists Cup! but not entirely of specie. 
Because the latter can not be segregated, the whole amount is counted _ the 
metallic holdings, whicn are consequently overstated. This situation is also 
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Deposits AND Notre CIRCULATION OF BANKs OF IssuE 


CouUNTRY 


GOLD AND 
SILVER 
HOLDINGS 


PoWERS 


United States*. . . 
Great Britain. . . 


we 


~ 


Portugal. .... 
Finland... . 


Total, Allied Powers. .|_ 


July 16, 1920 
July 14, 1920 
July 15, 1920 


June 24, 1920 
May 13, 1920 
May 1, 1920 


. .| Feb, 10, 1920 | 
. |}Oct. 16-29, 1917 | 
May 15, 1920 | 


May 5, 1920 | 
June 15, 1920 | 


DEPOSITS 


NoTEs IN 


CIR CULATION 


Ratio of Metallic 
Holdings to Com- 
bined Note and 
deposit Liabilities 


PowERS 


German 
Austria-Hungary. . 
Turkey. 
Bulgaria 
Total, Central Powers. . 
Total, Active Belligerents 


June 23, 1920 

Mar, 7, 1920 
Dec. 31, 1918 
Feb. 29, 1920 


51856 


InacTIVE BELLIGERENTS 


Argenting..... 
Brazil... 
Denmark 


Switzerland 


May 26, 1920 
May 31, 1920 
May 31, 1920 
June 28, 1920 
June 15, 1920 
June 26, 1920 
June 26, 1920 
June 23. 1920 


Total, Neutrals and Inactive Belligerents 


427 


578 
568 
188 
404 
118 
747 
181 
171 


2900 


GRAND TOTAL 


11727 


54756 


reflected in the ratio of metallic holdings to note and deposit liabilities being 
higher than it would have otherwise been. 


E. Figures taken from Mouvement Economique, April, 1914, p. 316. 
F. Ifthe currency notes reserve of $139,000,000 were taken into consideration, the metallic 
holdings would be swelled by that amount but the ratio would decline to one-half 


the figures given in the table owing to the great amount of currency notes issued 
against the reserve. 


G. Both convertible and inconvertible notes. 


655 
Metallic 
an 
iabilities | (per cent.) 
nt) 
ALLIED 
2119 1687 3136 43 9 
France... .. 1126 611 7252 14.3 
Italy. 223 152 | 2974 7.1 
. 459 756 590 84.1 
Belgium. ..... | 69 391 997 5.0 
Rumania..... 293 415 | 875 22.7 
‘ 29 41 | 433 6.1 ‘ 
_ 32 
ENTRAL 
260 =| «2756 12294 1.7 
58 | 1295 12148 0.4 pa 
46 | 80 12 50.0 Ls 
10 | 192 581 1.8 
7540 | 11300 11.9 pl 
L8 AND 
455 78.7 
31 5.5 
61 10 41.2 
Netherlands ... .| = 
Sweden ...... 70 74 27.4 a 
120 23 61.9 
> 
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proximate percentages of increase: Norway, 252; Switzerland, 242; 
Netherlands, 237; Denmark, 233; Sweden, 229; Spain, 103; Argen- 


tina, 45. Brazil increased its outstanding notes (including inconverti- 
bles) from 175 millions to 568 millions, or an increse of 225 per cent. 
The following table (Table A) summarizes the reserve and currency 
situation of twenty-three principal countries before the war as com- 
pared with the most recent date for which figures are available. 

In connection with the above figures a word of warning is in place. 
The data therein contained relate only to the central banks of issue, 
with the exception of Italy where the status of all three banks of issue 
is reflected. In the United Kingdom there are the English private 
banks, and the Scotch and the Irish banks of issue, whose note oper- 
ations are of importance; in Germany there are the four other banks of 
issue. But of greater consequence is the fiduciary circulation issued 
by the treasuries of the various governments, and the emergency cir- 
culating media issued by the new agencies created as a result of the 
war. In the United Kingdom there are the currency notes; in Ger- 
many and Switzerland, loan-bank notes (Darlehnskassenscheine) ; in 
Italy, treasury notes and ‘‘greenbacks”’; and in Japan, exchequer notes. 
Moreover the prodigious amount of paper currency issued by the Bol- 
shevist government and other independent governments in various parts 
of Russia has been omitted from the above tabulation. Accordingly a 
table is here presented (Table B) comparing the total note circulation 
before the war, in both per capita and absolute figures, with that at 
the most recent date, as far as data permit. 

With the fact borne in mind that the figures for total note circula- 
tion are necessarily incomplete, it will be observed from the above 
tabular summary that the total note circulation has increased more 
than fifteen-fold for all countries. The belligerent group as a whole 
shows a gain of more than eighteen times the pre-war circulation, the 
total note circulation of Allied countries increasing approximately 
seventeen-fold and that of the Central Powers, twenty-eight-fold. 
Neutral countries show a rise of only 143 per cent. Turkey leads all 
the belligerents in its percentage of increase. In the Allied group, 
Russia comes first, with Rumania, Great Britain, and Finland follow- 
ing more or less closely. Belgium displays the lowest percentage of 
increase, if no account is taken of the German marks in circulation. 

Of the neutral countries, Argentina ranks lowest and Norway high- 
est. The largest percentage which is 242.4 for Norway, still falls 
short of the lowest figure in the group of belligerents, namely, 341.7 
for Japan. It suffices to state that in no case is the increase in total 
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note circulation greater than two-and-one-half-fold approximately, and 
the general average rise less than one and one half the pre-war figure. 

Although Argentina showed the largest pre-war circulation per 
capita, the increase at the most recent date has been comparatively 
slight. The neutral countries as a group, including Brazil, record a 
per capita circulation of notes almost twice that of belligerents before 
the war, whereas the tables are reversed at present with the latter out- 
distancing by far the figures of the neutral group. 


Summary of Banking Changes in Neutral Countries during the War: 


Brazit: After the outbreak of the war the Conversion Fund® 
(Caira de Conversao) was closed and convertible notes were thus made 
inconvertible. Later the two classes of currency were abolished and 
the Ministry was authorized to issue 60 million milreis of treasury 
notes in substitution for a like amount of convertible notes held by the 
government. Simultaneously the gold reserves against the convertible 
notes thus extinguished were transferred to the Guarantee Fund which 
heretofore applied to inconvertible notes. By this process the gov- 
ernment made the gold in the Conversion Fund serve as a reserve 
against convertible and inconvertible notes alike. 

Denmark: Before the war a 50 per cent metallic cover against 
note liabilities was required of the National Bank of Denmark, but an 
amendment of March 31, 1915, lowered the percentage to 33 1/3. 

NETHERLANDS: The extraordinary demands for currency and loans 
of the opening of hostilities forced the Bank of Netherlands to obtain 
a royal decree lowering the metallic reserve requirements to 20 per 
cent. On October 6, 1914, the reserve percentage had fallen to 32.6, 
but it rallied until it reached 43.1 on December 24, 1914, and continued 
to rise more or less steadily to 71.7 by the end of 1915, 72.3 in 1916, 
and 73.9 in 1917.* 


3 This fund was established December 26, 1906, primarily for the purpose of 
issuing convertible notes on the basis of gold on deposit. Before the war, it 
was required to cease issuing notes when the total circulation at the rate of 
16 pence per milreis reached 900 million milreis (gold milreis — $0.5463) and 
the gold on deposit in the fund amounted to 60 million pounds ($291,990,000). 
Whenever a withdrawal of gold was occasioned, the Caixa could receive gold 
and issue convertible notes therefor. 

4For a study of banking in belligerent countries, the reader is referred to 
an article of the writer appearing in the Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
November, 1919, entitled “Debt, Revenves, and Expenditures, and Note Circu- 
lation of Principal Belligerents.” The latter has also been reprinted by the 
Bankers Trust Company of New York City under the title “Financial Status 
of Belligerents” and is available to readers of the Review upon request. 
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Taste B 


Total Note 
Circulation 
Before the 


War (A) 


Country 


United States 
Great Britain 
France 


Belgium 
Greece 
Rumania 
Portugal 
Finland 


Total, Allied Powers.. 


B 
Germany 
Austria-Hungary (H)...| 
Turkey (H) 
Bulgaria 


Total, Central Powers. 


Total, Active Belligerents 


Toran Note 


(Million Dollars) 


Per Capita | 


(dollars) 


| Total Note 

Circulation 

at Latest 
Date 


Powers 


6.70 
4.84. 
32.49 
14.11 
4.62 
2.81 
28.21 
8.89 
11.19 
15.11 
6.97 
8.51 


4,017 (B) 
2,616 (C) 
7,252 
3,593 (D) 
50,156 (E) 
720 (F) 
2,059 (K) 
268 
2,608 (J) 
433 
234 


| (dollars) 


} 


37.09 
56.76 
182.67 
97.86 
280.34 
12.41 
268.87 
54.14 
347.36 
72.68 
7141 


Percentage 


| Per Capita | of Increase 


in Note Cir. 
culation 


| 73,956 


148.79 


CENTRAL Powers 


7.93 
8.25 
0,24 
6.52 


| 15,720 
| 12,148 
726 


581 


2,821.9 
2,712.0 
14,420.0 
1,513.9 


5.88 


8.14 


| 29,175 


2,785.8 


|103,131 


1,876.1 


EUTRALS AND INACTIVE BELLIGERENTS 


Total, Neutrals, Etc... 


6,414 


41.28 

6.59 
14.38 
18.99 
13.15 
17.85 

9.73 
13.40 


15.48 


8.93 


578 
568 
138 
404 
113 
747 
181 
173 (M) 


| 69.77 
20.67 
46.92 
60.07 
42.93 
35.84 
81.20 
43.94 


69.0 
224.6 
228.6 
223.2 
242.4 
101.9 
223.2 
232.7 


2,902 


36.90 


142.8 


106,033 


| 446.738 


1,553.1 


| 
| 
| 


A. Unless otherwise noted, the source and composition of the figures given for belligerents 
are identical with those given in a similar table, appearing in the Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, November, 1919, to which the reader is referred. 

Includes circulation as of July 1, 1920, consisting of federal reserve notes, $3,122 mil- 
lions; federal reserve bank notes, $199 millions; and national bank notes, $696 millions. 

Includes Currency notes, as of June 30, 1920, £357,356,000; Bank of England circulation 
as of July 14, 1920, £124,238,000: and average circulation of Scotch and Irish banks of 
issue, for the month ended April 17, 1920, and the average circulation of the English 
private banks for the month ended May 1, 1920, total of the latter two items, £56,034.513. 


B. 
Cc. 
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| 4618 
1,073.1 
163 341.7 
84 3,004.8 
4,208 
(G) 231.82 
231.97 
(L) 34.13 
105.29 
198.51 
NOPway 
Spain 


9.0 
4.6 
8.6 
3.2 
24 
1.9 
3.2 
2.7 
2.8 
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D. Includes notes of the Bank of Italy (May 10, 1920), 12,619 million lire; 
notes of the Bank of Naples and the Bank of Sicily (Feb. 10, 1920), 
3,466 millions; State notes (Mar. 20, 1920), 2,271 millions; and Treasury 
notes, 261 millions. 

Composed as follows: Notes before the Revolution, 9,950 million rubles; 
“Kerensky” notes, 8,967 millions; issued by the Soviet Government from 
October, 1917 to December 31, 1918, 36,353 millions; notes issued there- 
after on the basis of 21, billions per month, according to Pravda (cf. 
London Economist, June 28, 1919). 

Includes notes of the Bank of Japan as of May 15, 1920, 1181 million yen; 
Bank of Taiwan, 103 millions (June 30, 1919); Bank of Chosen, 40 mil- 
lions (June 30, 1919) ; exchequer notes, 120 millions (as of Sept. 30, 
1919). 

Includes Reichsbank notes, June 23, 1920, as per preceding table; loan 
bureau notes, as of May 7, 1920, 13,804 million marks; Treasury notes, 
321 millions; and also the average circulation for 1919 of other banks 
of issue, 271 millions (Cf. Conrad’s Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie 
und Statistik, March 1920, p. 1042). 

. Former boundaries. 

Consists of circulation of National Bank of Rumania, May 1, 1920, as per 
preceding table; notes issued by the Banque Générale Roumaine during 
German occupation, 2,105 million lei; and foreign currencies (4 billion 
crowns and 1 billion rubles) circulating in the newly-annexed territories. 
Cf. Basler Nachrichten, May 5, 1920. 

Includes German marks in circulation. 

Total note circulation, including exchequer issues. 

Includes loan bureau notes of May 81, 1920, 10 million francs. 


Norway: The law of April 23, 1892, permitted the Bank of Nor- 
way to issue notes up to 100 per cent of the gold reserve (of which 
one third could be held abroad, plus 3 million kroner in foreign state 
banks), and in addition 24 million kroner uncovered by specie. Later 
by the act of May 31, 1905, the uncovered portion was raised to 35 
millions. During the war the reserve requirements were altered and 
the issue of notes was limited to the following amounts: (1) the stock 
of gold coin and bullion in the vaults of the Bank of Norway; (2) 
available balance abroad up to one half the stock of gold; (3) balances 
in the Bank of Sweden and the National Bank of Denmark up to 6 
million kroner, and (4) an amount of 70 million kroner in excess of 
the stock of gold. In addition the provisions regarding the disposi- 
tion of profits of the Bank of Norway underwent change in July, 
1916. Instead of 6 per cent as heretofore, the shareholders are al- 
lowed 9 per cent; then the state participates to the extent of 3 per 
cent. Of the remainder, four fifths reverts to the State and one fifth 
to the shareholders.® 

5 Owing to heavy shrinkage of the gold reserve, the Bank of Norway sus- 
pended payments of gold specie under a royal decree issued March 19, 1920. 
It is provided, however, that within the discretion of the bank sales may be 


made for industrial purposes at bullion value. Cf. Commerce Reports, April 
1, 1990, 
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Spain: The law of May 3, 1902, prescribed the following reserves 
against notes:* (1) from 1,200 to 1,500 million pesetas, a specie re- 
serve of 33 1/3 per cent, at least one half of which must be gold; (2) 
from 1,200 to 1,500 million pesetas, a specie reserve of 60 per cent, 
of which two thirds must be gold as a minimum; and (3) from 1,500 
to 2,000 million pesetas, a specie reserve of 70 per cent of which five 
sevenths must be gold. Thus before August, 1914, the banking law 
permitted a maximum issue of 2,000 million pesetas, covered by a me- 
tallic reserve of 930 millions, of which 570 millions or more had to be 
in gold and 360 millions or less in silver. After the outbreak of the 
war the note limit was raised to 2,500 million pesetas and the law re- 
quired that the excess over 2,000 millions be covered by specie, with- 
out naming gold or silver. Legislation of later date augmented the 
note issues on four different occasions from 2,500 to 4,500 million 
pesetas and at the same time required a cover, peseta for peseta, in 
gold. Due to peculiar conditions arising out of the war, the Bank of 
Spain labored under a plethora of gold and was able to amass a very 
large stock of the yellow metal. It managed to maintain its advan- 
tageous position while other neutral banks of issue that had waxed rich 
with the precious metal were beginning to feel the effects of after-war 
adjustments in the banking world. 

Swepen: Owing to rapid withdrawals of gold and heavy expan- 
sion of notes in circulation, the Bank of Sweden was forced to sus- 
pend specie payment at the outbreak of the war. On April 2, 1915, 
an amendment to the banking laws made this procedure in times of 
emergency. During the early part of the war period the flow of gold 
was so rapid that the bank which was required to purchase gold at a 
fixed price and had no alternative but to issue notes in return (since 
gold did not circulate), applied to the government for relief. On 
February 8, 1916, an act was passed freeing the bank of this obliga- 
tion in times of emergency or extraordinary circumstances, and at the 
same time suspended free and unlimited coinage of gold. This action 
was concurred in by the governments of Denmark and Norway, since 
the success of this measure in Sweden depended upon the codperation 
of the other two Scandinavian countries with which its financial opera- 
tions are closely interwoven 

SwirzerLanp: The Federal Council established loan banks model- 
ed after the German prototype (Darlehnskassenbanken) in accordance 
with the law of September 9, 1914. Circulation of these emergency 
notes began in November, 1914, reaching their high level on October 


6 The banking law requires no specie reserve against deposits. 
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$1, 1915, with a total of 37 million francs. Thereafter the volume of 
notes began to dwindle up to the middle of 1918 when a rising ten- 
dency was again manifested for a short while, only to continue their 
downward course in 1919. Recently the Federal Council has had 
under consideration proposals bearing on the reorganization of the 
Swiss National Bank. Chief among the proposals are: (1) to give 
the Bank power to issue notes of denomination other than 50, 100, 500 
and 1,000 francs at any time that scarcity demands such procedure; 
(2) in the future to allow foreign sight bills to be accepted in the 
cover for banknotes; (3) the fixed metallic cover of 40 per cent to be 
reduced to 33 1/3 per cent provisionally in case of necessity; (4) the 
annual allocation to the reserve funds to be limited to a maximum of 
2 per cent of paid-up capital; and (5) the bank dividend to be fixed 
at 4 per cent per annum with provisions for increasing it to 51% per 
cent under certain circumstances. 
Louis Ross Gorr.ies. 

Bankers Statistics Corporation, New York City. 

There has been issued as Senate Document No. 184, 66th Congress, 
2d Session, a letter from the governor of the Federal Reserve Board 


on State Banks in Federal Reserve System, under date of January 26, 
1920 (Washington, pp. 36); and as No. 262, a letter on Rates of In- 


terest on Collateral Call Loans, under date of March 27, 1920 (pp. 
55). 


A letter from the Postmaster General to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads relates to the Operations of the Postal Savings 
System for the year ended June 30, 1919 (66 Cong., 2 Sess., pp. 44). 


There has recently been printed Hearings, before the subcommittee 
of the House Committee on Banking and Currency, on Standard Silver 
Dollar, held in January and February (pp. xxvii, 15, 24). 


The Report of the Commission on the Necessities of Life, published 
as Massachusetts House Document No. 1500 (Boston, Feb., 1920, pp. 
182) is a thorough survey of the subject. There are chapters on: war 
and the cost of living; general effects of increased prices; various 
elements comprising the necessities of life, with subdivisions under 
food, clothng, rents and housing, fuel and lighting, and sundries, with 
many statistical appendices. 


The following state bank reports have been received: 


Thirteenth Annual Report of the State Bank Commissioner of Colo- 
rado, 1919 (Denver, pp. 273). 
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Seventh Annual Report of the Banking Commissioner of Kentucky, 
1918-1919 (Frankfort, 1920, pp. 151). 

Annual Report of the Board of Bank Commissioners of New Hamp- 
shire for the year ending August 31, 1919 (Concord, pp. 428). 

Twelfth Annual Report of the Bank Commissioner of Rhode Island, 
1919 (Providence, pp. 221). 


A compilation has been made of Banking Laws of the State of Ala- 
bama as in effect January 1, 1920 (Montgomery, pp. 43); also of the 
Laws relating to State Banks and Trust Companies, Savings Banks 
and Industrial Banks, Building and Loan Associations and Investment 
Companies of Connecticut, 1919 (Hartford, 1920, pp. 168). 


Public Finance 


The Commission to Investigate the Laws of New Jersey has sub- 
mitted its report (Trenton, 1920, pp. 40). The usual criticism is 
made of the general property tax and there is discussion of the reme- 
dies for the classification of personal property and of the substitution 
of a personal income tax in place of the personal property tax. The 
commission recommends a tax upon business to be levied upon the net 
income. Several pages are given to the subject of assessment and of 
improvements which can be made. 


The Board of Tax Commissioners of Rhode Island has compiled in 
a separate pamphlet Laws Relating to Taxation as existing in 1919 
(Providence, pp. 171). 


The following annual reports of state tax commissions have ap- 
peared: 


Fourth Annual Report of the State Board of Tazes and Assessment, 
for the year ending June 30, 1919 (Trenton, pp. 384). 

Annual Report of the State Tax Commission, 1918 (Albany, 1919, 
pp. 581). 

Report of the Tax Commissioner of Massachusetts, for the year end- 
ing November 30, 1919 (Boston, pp. 204). 

Fourth Annual Report of the South Carolina Tax Commission, 1918 
(Columbia, 1919, pp. 114). 

Annual Report of the Tax Commission of the State of South Dakota, 
1918-1919 (Pierre, pp. 108) 

Eleventh Annual Report of the Tax Commissioner of Texas, 1919 
(Austin, pp. 95). 


The June, 1920, bulletin on State Finances, published by the Tax 
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Commissioner of New York is entitled “Transfer (Inheritance) Tax 
Number—Hetty Green Victory” (pp. 16). 


The Equitable Trust Company has issued a pamphlet on the New 
York State Transfer Tax Law (New York, pp. 45). 


A compilation has been made of the Wisconsin tax laws relating to 
Assessment and Collection of Tares (Madison, Wisconsin Tax Com- 
mission, 1920, pp. 221). 


The Bureau of Government Research of the University of Texas 
has published a series of sheets on Tar Rates and Taxable Values in 
Texas Cities. This is a summary of the answers received from a 
questionnaire to Texas cities, a statement of the constitutional pro- 
visions regarding local taxation together with the proposed constitu- 
tional amendments relating to local taxation, and the proposed consti- 
tutional amendments relating to local taxation to be voted on No- 
vember 4, 1920. 


Insurance 


Marine Insurance. An interesting document dealing mainly with 
marine insurance has appeared recently in connection with the report of 
the congressional subcommittee on merchant marine and fisheries. It 
is entitled Report on Status of Marine Insurance in the United States, 
including the Recommendations of the Subcommittee on Merchant Mar- 
ine and Fisheries (Washington, 1920, pp. 100). The report proper 
was prepared by Professor S. S. Huebner, expert in insurance to the 
United States Shipping Board and the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. Professor Huebner is also well known as the 
author of textbooks on insurance. Among the subjects discussed in the 
report are the economic importance of marine insurance; volume and 
classification of the business; extent of foreign control; reinsurance 
agreements; marine underwriters’ associations; and rate making. At- 
tention is directed to the service of marine insurance as a fundamental 
instrument of commerce—as a national commercial weapon. In line 
with opinions recently voiced from other quarters, Professor Huebner 
points out that the necessary servants of exports and importers are 
banking, shipping, and insurance, the latter fulfilling the very vital 
purpose of protecting and stabilizing the banking, commercial, and 
shipping factors. 

That the British have long realized the advantage of codrdinating the 
instruments of commerce: and that they have acted accordingly is re- 
counted by the writer: 
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Appreciating the numerous property and credit connections that radiate from 
the leading shipping, banking, and insurance interests at practically every 
center of foreign trade, British commercial interests have long realized the 
advantages of codperation between these three complementary factors, since 
each can be made to serve and hasten the growth of others. Not only have the 
British insurance companies been encouraged to unite into huge combinations 
through actual consolidation or community of interests, but they have been 
permitted, unlike the practice of this country, to write numerous kinds of in- 
surance with a view to reducing their overhead expenses, to enlarging their 
underwriting facilities to the utmost, and to enabling them to meet the full 
insurance needs of their clients. Nor is there the slightest hesitancy in co- 
operating with other commercial agencies to acquire business. English bankers 
throughout the world, for example, have arrangements with English insurance 
companies whereby they provide insurance for their clients—fire insurance to 
protect their loans on goods while in process of production, and marine insur- 
ance to protect their loans when the goods are ready for export. Consult the 
directorates of British insurance companies and it becomes clear how judi- 
ciously the leading shipping, banking, and commercial interests are represented. 
And then consult the directorates of leading shipping, banking, and commer- 
cial interests, and it again becomes clear how judiciously the insurance inter- 
ests are represented. Each factor helps the others through a proper associa- 
tion of business interests, until the whole foreign trade equipment—shipping, 
banking, and insurance—is judiciously knit together into one great force capa- 
ble of pursuing a united and intelligent policy. 


The benefits arising from such united action are considered and they 
include, among others, the power thus given in the preémpting of 
leading lines of trade; the advantage of having underwriting facilities 
always available; the facility in adjustment of losses; and the proper 
safeguarding of commercial information. In the light of such advan- 
tages the writer takes the ground that there is no reason why the United 
States, with its great wealth and the facilities available, should allow 
two thirds of its marine insurance business to flow into foreign hands, 
as is now the case. 

The recommendations of the subcommittee covered six pages and are 
far reaching and ambitious in scope. They are based, it would seem, 
upon the idea that there is a pressing necessity for foreign trade de- 
velopment on the part of this country and that American marine insur- 
ance, controlled by citizens of this country, is a necessary and effective 
part of the machinery for developing foreign trade. As stated (p. 75): 

All evidence leads to the conclusions that a strong and independent national 
marine insurance institution is an absolute necessity to a nation’s foreign trade 
equipment, that such an institution does not exist in the United States today, 
and that it is imperative to adopt ways and means to correct the present im- 


possible situation if this country is to meet the strenuous international rivalry 
that the new era is certain to inaugurate. There can be no doubt, judging from 
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the manner in which our competitors are now seeking to undermine this branch 
of underwriting, that marine insurance will be used, as probably never before, 
as a national commercial weapon for the acquisition and development of for- 
eign markets. Failure to act now in strengthening our marine insurance facili- 
ties and placing them in an independent position free from foreign control, 
cannot be regarded otherwise than as the neglect of a duty and an opportunity. 
The loss of the present rich opportunity will soon be bitterly regretted, but it 
will be too late to undo the mischief. 

Marine insurance is more than a fundamental agency of commerce, and its 
importance extends beyond the ordinary service of protecting property and 
credit. Its use as a competitive weapon in international trade has been demon- 
strated to your committee in many ways. From this viewpoint, the advantages 
of possessing strong, independent underwriting facilities are undeniable. 


The above sentences and others that could be quoted make it appar- 
ent that the congressional subcommittee believes that our present-day 
facilities for handling marine insurance are entirely inadequate, and 
that foreign control of two thirds of our marine insurance is a situa- 
tion to be deplored. 

The reasons for such far-reaching foreign control, mainly on the part 
of the British, are indicated. In a word, British companies are 
favored by such factors as a world market of long-time development; 
by a wide spread of business and of reinsurance facilities; by freedom 
on the part of companies either to combine or to form communities of 
interest; by freedom to write numerous forms of insurance; by a much 
lighter tax burden than is borne by American companies; by smaller 
overhead charges; and by the support of their own merchants and 
vessel owners. 

The conclusions reached by the committee as to remedies for exist- 
ing conditions in this country embrace several lines of action such as 
the formation of a comprehensive insurance bureau for the purpose of 
reinsurance; assistance on the part of the federal government; and 
state help through the removal of “unnecessary and paralyzing legis- 
lative restrictions.” 

The reinsurance bureau or exchange should be composed of American 
companies and be open to all willing to agree to conform to reason- 
able requirements. As a matter of fact, such a bureau is said to be in 


process of formation. The federal government could assist in remedying 
existing conditions, in the opinion of the committee, by going out of the 
marine insurance business itself, and by having all departments of the 
government which now place insurance with private interests divert 
such business to the proposed new bureau, especially if the rates of :red 
by it are sufficiently attractive. It is also suggested that federal assist- 
ance can be given along other lines, notably by assuring marine un 
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derwriters of the of forming associations and combinations 


reinsurance, and by repealing the federal tax 
of one per cent on marine insurance premiums. It is urged that the 


state governments should pass remedial legislation notably with re- 
spect to taxation and th 


designed to facilitate 


granting of permission to a single company 
to engage in several lines of insurance. 


Avarp L. Bisnop. 
Yale University. 
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PERIODICALS 


The Review is indebted to Robert F. Foerster for abstracts of articles in 
Italian periodicals, and to R. S. Saby for abstracts of articles in Danish and 
Swedish periodicals. 


Economic History (United States) 
(Abstracts by Amelia C. Ford) 
Beprorp, J. R. Tour in 1807 down the Cumberland, Ohio, and Mississippi 


Rivers from Nashville to New Orleans. Tenn. Hist. Mag., July, 1919. Con- 
cluded from a previous number. 


Bravest, F. B.C. Some account of steam navigation in New England. Essex 
Inst. Hist. Coll., Apr., 1920. Pp. 32. In this number, an account of steam- 
ers running to Maine, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia. A continued 
article. 


Burns, L. The national road in Indiana. Indiana Hist. Soc. Pubs., vol. 7, 
no. 4, 1919. Pp. 28. Traces the history of this road, its location, construc- 
tion, the traffic over it, inns, etc. 


Connict, L. Journal of a trip to Kentucky in 1795. Proc. N. J. Hist. Soc., 
Single issue—Jan. to Oct., 1919. 


Cunnincuam, C. H., editor. A group of four financial reports relating to 
Louisiana, 1766-1788, in the section of documents. Miss. Hist. Rev., Dec., 
1919. 


Densmore, B. Journal of an expedition on the frontier. Minn. Hist. Bull. 
Nov., 1919. Pp. 43. A surveyor’s record of the extreme difficulty of travel 
in the Minnesota wilderness in 1857, and of the occasional settler and claim- 
jumper found there. 


Focre, L. Journal of Ebenezer Chamberlain of a trip from Maine to Indiana, 
1832. Indiana Mag. of Hist., Sept., 1919. Pictures travelling facilities, 
social customs, and variety of settlers found on the journey. 


Hepsvrn, A. B. New York and the national banking system. Quart. Journ. 
N. Y. Hist. Assoc., vol. 1, no. 2, Jan., 1920. 


IncarsBe, J. L. Northwestern Iowa in 1855. lowa Journ. Hist. & Pol., Apr., 
1920. Pp. 30. Includes an account of the prices and methods of survey- 
ing the public lands, the instruments used, and hardships encountered. 


Ivey, P. W. The Pére Marquette Railroad Company. Mich. Hist. Comm. 
vol., Univ. series, V. Pp. 59. A study largely from the financial side. 


Jounson, I. A. The Michigan fur trade. Mich. Hist. Comm. vol., Univ. 
series, V. Pp. 203. Surveys the rise and growth of the fur trade within 
the boundaries of Michigan under the French, British, and American ré- 
gimes, with a study of the respective policies, and describes the life of the 
traders, their relations to the red men and to each other. 


Lanpis, C. I. Captain William Trent, an Indian trader. Papers read before 
The Lancaster County Historical Society, Dec. 5, 1919. Pp. 10. 
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Lewis, W. S. Francis Heron, fur trader. Wash. Hist. Quart., Jan., 1920, 
An account of Fran Heron, fur trader in the service of the Hudson's 
Bay Company in the Northwest from 1810, and a chief trader from 1828 to 
1838, and of his son George Heron, born in 1834 and still living. 


Luz, A. N. Philippine economic development under American sovereignty. 
Bankers Mag., Apr., 1920. Pp. 6. <A presentation of statistics showing 
chiefly the commercial development of the Philippines, with some reference 
to industry and finance, during the last twenty years. 


MarsHair, T. M. The miners’ law of Colorado. Am. Hist. Rev., Apr., 1920. 
Pp. 14. Gives the substance of the various codes of law enacted by the 
miners in 1859-1861; shows they dealt mostly with lode claims, mining 
rights, lawsuits, organization of government, crimes, etc. 


Perrine, T. C. The New Albany and Salem railroad. Indiana Mag. Hist., 
Dec., 1919. Pp. 21. Sketches reminiscently the origin and primitive char- 
acteristics of this local road during the fifties. 


Recorns, S. Pioneer experiences in Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Ohio, and Indiana, 
1766-1836. Indiana Mag. Hist., Sept., 1919. Pp. 31. Contains a few scat- 
tered references to primitive economic conditions on the frontier. 


Surprer, L. B. Steamboating on the upper Mississippi after the Civil War: 
a Mississippi magnate. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Mar., 1920. Pp. 33. Ably 
describes the Jay Gould methods of business as carried on between 1865- 
1875 in transportation on the Mississippi, the attacks on the steamboat 
monopoly, relations between the railroads and river lines, and reasons for 
the decline of the latter 

Younes, F.G. Spain and England's quarrel over the Oregon country. Oregon 
Hist. Soc. Quart., Mar., 1920. Pp. 8. Refers briefly to the fur trade on 
the Pacific coast before 1800, telling of the prodigious profits, the ships en- 
gaged in the business, and the evasions practised. 


Economic History (Foreign) 


Byryz, E. H. Genoese trade with Syria in the twelfth century. Am. Hist. 
Rev., Jan., 1920. 


Dewavrin, M. L’industrie miniére et métallurgique au Canada. Journ. Soc. 
Stat. de Paris, Apr., 1920 , 


Lepevietier, F. Le mouvement économique et social. Réf. Soc., Mar. 1, 1920. 
Martin, P. F. The finances of Mexico. Finan. Rev. Rev., Mar., 1920. 


Moret, J. La question du change vue de Suisse. Rev. d’Econ. Pol., Mar.- 
Apr., 1920. 


Moroan, J. K. Industrialism in Wales. Edinburgh Rev., Jan., 1920. 


Payen, E. La Belgique: sa situation économique et financiére. L’Econ. 
Frang., Apr. 3, 1920. 


Rarratovicn, A. Quelques aspects économiques et financiers de lV’Allemagne. 
L’Econ, Frang., Apr. 24, 1920. 
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Economic conditions of Europe. Bankers’ Mag., Apr., 1920. 


The effects of the European war upon the financial and economic condition 
of Japan. Econ. World., Apr. 10, 1920. 


Agricultural Economics 

(Abstracts by A. J. Dadisman) 
Brooxs, R. P. The American Cotton Association. S. Atlantic Quart. Apr. 
1920. Pp. 12. A statement of agricultural conditions in the south, with 


organization, plans, and problems of the American Cotton Association for 
improving conditions. 


Crawrorp, R. P. The farmer organizes. Am. Rev. Rev., June, 1920. Pp. 3. 
A brief statement of the organization and activities of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 


von Enoren, O. D. The world’s food resources. Geo. Rev., Mar., 1920. Pp. 
21. A review of The World’s Resources, by J. Russell Smith, discussing 
food supply in relation to population. 


Ise, J. What is rural economics? Quart. Journ. Econ., Feb., 1920. Pp. 13. 
An argument in favor of separating rural economics and farm management 
in teaching and investigation. 


Kano, H. Farm tenantry in Nebraska compared with farm ownership. 
Thesis, Univ. of Nebr., May, 1918. Pp. 42. A study of tenure in relation to 
use of land and crops, livestock, labor, capital, etc. The study is based on 
158 farm records, with 58 tables and one figure. 


Lioyp, O. G. Studies of land values in Iowa. Journ. Farm Econ. July, 
1920. Pp. 5. A study of reasons for Iowa farm land selling at present 
prices. Data for the study from surveys, questionnaires, and business rec- 
ords. Six tables. 


McBawe, G. McC. Cotton growing in South America. Geo. Rev., Jan., 1920. 
Pp. 16. A discussion of the present status, possibilities, and problems of 
cotton production in South America. 


Munor, B. Tilling Australia’s 10,000,000-acre wheat field. Trans-Pacific, May, 
1920. Pp. 6. A description of the methods used in growing wheat in Aus- 
tralia; yields and marketing problems are discussed. 


Nourse, E. G. Will agricultural prices fall? Journ. Pol. Econ., Mar., 1920. 
Pp. 30. A careful analysis of reasons for changes in prices of agricultural 
products. 


Farm plans for using borrowed capital. Miss. Agr. Sta. Ext. Bull. 10 (1918), 
Nov., 1918. Pp. 27. Bulletin contains rules governing the making of farm 
plans using borrowed capital. Two prize plans are given with diagrams. 


France: Codperative agricultural credit at the end of the war. Intern. Rev. 
Agri. Econ., Feb., 1920. Pp. 6. An examination of the different types of 
agricultural credit and the application of special laws aimed at meeting the 
needs at the end of the war. 
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Norway: The labour-supply and wages in agriculture. Intern. Rev. Agri. 
Econ., Mar., 1920. Pp. 14. Number of agricultural workers, wages for 
men and women in summer and winter, from 1885 to 1915. Five tables. 


Russia: The central unions for purchase and sale. Intern. Rev. Agri. Econ., 
Feb., 1920. Pp. 9. Organization and activities of several unions of coéper- 
ative organizations. 


Railways and Transportation 
(Abstracts by Julius H. Parmelee) 
AcwortH, W. M. The American railway situation. Econ. Journ. (London), 
June, 1920. Pp. 19. 


The English transport service in France. Ry. Age, May 14, 


————.. The recent railway legislation in the United States. Ry. Gaz. 
(London), May 7, 1920. Pp. 4. Summary of the Transportation act. 


Aux, G. La gréve des chemins de fer. Journ. des Trans., Feb. 28, Mar. 6, 
20, 1920. Pp. 4, 4, 4. The first railway strike. 
Le projet de réorganisation des chemins de fer. Journ. des 
Trans., May 8-29, June 12, 1920. Pp. 3, 3. 
——. Les résultats de 1919. Journ. des Trans., Mar. 27, Apr. 8, Apr. 
10-May 1, May 8-29, 1920. Pp. 4, 3, 5, 6. I. Réseau d’Orléans; II. Reseau 
de ‘Etat; III. Réseau du Midi; IV. Réseau P.-L-M. 


AnpeE, E. L. Las tarifas ferroviarias, el régimen juridico y la situacidn 
financiera de las Compaiiias. Rey. Nacional de Econ. Tomo VII. Num. 22, 
1920. Pp. 28. 

Basrorp, G. M. The locomotive as an investment. Ry. Rev., June 12, 1920. 
Pp. 5. An analysis of motive power economies. \ 


Beyer, O. S., Jr. Federal control of railroads. Soc. Rev., June, 1920. Pp. 9. 


Buncess, K. F. New limitations upon state regulation of railroad rates. Co- 
lumbia Law Rev., June, 1920. Pp. 20. With particular reference to the 
Transportation act, 1920 

Burr, P. Railways and statistics. Modern Trans. (London), June 26, 1920. 
Pp. 3. Analysis of new system of railway statistics in England. 

Crark, J. C. A personnel department for the railways. Ry. Age, June 18, 
1920. Pp. 2. 

Crarx, J. M. Railroad valuation as a working tool. Journ. Pol. Econ., Apr., 
1920. Pp. 42. Analysis of various purposes to be served by valuation of 
railway property. 

Corson, L. L’effort des chemins de fer belges. Rev. d’Econ. Intern., June, 
1920. Pp. 7. Railway reconstruction in Belgium. 

County, A. J. Where the railroads stood in the spring of 1920. Ry. Rev., 
May 22, 1920. Pp. 5. 
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Cunnincuam, W. J. The economics of the freight train load. Proc. N. E. 
R. R. Club, Apr. 13, 1920. Pp. 17. Theoretical locomotive rating applied 
to actual conditions. 


Deraisi, F. The French railroad strike. Soc. Rev., May, 1920. Pp. 5. 


Dunn, S. O. The future of the railroads. Proc. Pacific R. R. Club, Mar., 
1920. Pp. 10. 


————. The return of the railroads to corporate management and their 
problems, Journ. Western Soc. of Eng., Apr. 20, 1920. Pp. 14. 


Fowrer, J. A. Federal power to own and operate railroads in peace time. 
Harvard Law Rev., Apr., 1920. Pp. 19. 


Gieason, G. P. Public terminals for water transportation. Am. Rev. Rev., 
June, 1920, Pp. 4. 


Gorvon-SmitH, G. The railway system of Jugo-Slavia. Ry. Rev., May 22, 
June 5, 1920. Pp. 2, 3. With maps. 


Harris, J. A. Essential services in railway operations and control. Ry. Gaz. 
(London), Mar. 12, May 14, 1920. Pp. 3, 4. 


Henpverson, G. C. Railway valuation and the courts. Harvard Law Rev., 
May, June, 1920. Pp. 27, 27. Analysis of decisions from Smyth v. Ames 
down. 


Henry, C. L. The Transportation act of 1920. Aera, Apr., 1920. Pp. 6. 
Its bearing on the electric railway situation. 


Hines, W. D. The critical period under the new railroad law. Ry. Age, May 
14, 1920. Pp. 4. Valedictory statement of retiring Director General of 
Railroads. 


Jaques, F. The recent strike on the French railways. Ry. Age, May 7, 1920. 
Pp. 5. 


McManamy, F. The national agreement with shopmen. Proc. Western Ry. 
Club, Mar. 15, 1920. Pp. 11. 


Marxkuam, C. H. People, as well as railroads, are on trial. Ry. Age, June 
11, 1920. Pp. 4 


Mus, J. K. Comparative records show rail wages far from inadequate. An- 
nalist, Apr. 19, 1920. Pp. 2. Comparative statistics, 1916-1920. 

Movurce, R. S. Increasing locomotive operating efficiency. Ry. Age, Apr. 16, 
1920. Pp. 6. Problems of design and loading. 

Payen, E. Les compagnies francaises de chemins de fer en 1919. L’Econ. 
Frang., May 22, 29, 1920. Pp. 2, 3. I. Gross revenues. II. Expenses and 
deficits. 

Ruea, F. Railway valuation. Ry. Rev., Apr. 10, 17, 24, May 1, 15, June 12, 
1920. Pp. 5, 4, 4, 3, 5, 5. Final values, ultimate values, interpretations, 
cost of reproduction new, other values, costs, work of I. C. C. 

Ricn, E. J. The Transportation act of 1920. Am. Econ. Rev., Sept., 1920. 
Pp. 21. 
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SimmerspacH, B. Von der dstchinesichen Eisenbahn und ihrem Einflussgebiet. 


Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., Mar.-Apr., 1920. Pp. 14. 


Smirn, R. T. The electrification of main line railways. Bull. Int. Ry. Ass., 
Jan.-Feb.-Mar., 1920. Pp. 8 


Sproute, W. The relation of the railways to foreign trade. Ry. Age, May 
21, 1920. Pp. 3. 

SrraotHer, F. 4A new day for the railroads. World’s Work, June, 1920. 

Pp. 8. 


Tuornton, H. W. Railway operating problems. Modern Trans. (London), 
May 22, 1920. Pp. 4. 


VanperBLur, H. B. Valuation provisions of the Transportation act, 1920. 
Am. Econ. Rev., June, 1920. Pp. 4. 


Wirarp, D. The present difficult transportation problem. Ry. Age, July 9, 


1920. Pp. 8. Situation described by a railway executive and need for co- 
operation emphasized. 


Yatsen, S. Port and railway schemes for South China. Far East. Rev., 
Apr., June, 1920. Pp. 6, 7 

Die bayerischen Staatseisnbahnen in den Jahren 1915 und 1916. Archiv f. 
Eisenbahnw., Mar., Apr., 1920. Pp. 10. 


British railways in 1919. Ry. Gaz. (London), Apr. 9, 1920. Pp. 6. 


Compara- 
tive statistics, 1913-1919 


The capitalization of British railways. Ry. Gaz. (London), June 25, 1920. 
Pp. 2. 

The deficit on the railways. Modern Trans. (London), June 19, 1920. P. 1. 
British controlled railways earned £41,349,530 less than the government 
guarantee in the fiscal year ended March 31, 1920. 


Der Eisenbahnbau in Australien in den letzten Jahren. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., 
Mar.-Apr., 1920. Pp. 10. 


The future of British railways. Ry. Gaz. (London), July 2, 1920. Pp. 2. 
White Paper of Ministry of Transport, proposing changes in railway group- 
ing, management, etc. 


Index to Transportation act of 1920. Shipper & Carrier, June, 1920. Pp. 2. 

Modern armies and modern transport. Ry. Gaz. (London), June 4, 11, 1920. 

Pp. 2, 2. 

Proposed grouping of Great Britain’s railways. Ry. Age, May 7, 1920. Pp. 
8. With map. 


La réforme des tarifs de chemins de fer en France. Journ. des Trans., Nov. 
29, Dec. 20, 1919; Feb. 7, Mar. 13, 1920. Pp. 3, 2, 2,4. Series to be con- 
tinued. 

Die Staatseisenbahnen in Baden in den Jahren 1917 und 1918. Archiv f. Eisen- 
bahnw., Mar.-Apr., 1920. Pp. 5 
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Le transport des marchandises et la responsabilité des chemins de fer alle- 


mands pendant la guerre. Bull. Transp. Inter. par chemins de Fer, May, 
1920. Pp. 12. 


The transportation needs of the country. Ry. Rev., May 29, 1920. Pp. 7. 
Summary of rate hearings before Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Die wiirttembergischen Staatsbahnen in den Jahren 1916 und 1917. Archiv f. 
Eisenbahnw., Mar.-Apr., 1920. Pp. 9. 


Commerce 
(Abstracts by Harry R. Tosdal) 
Baver, G. F. Trade restrictions now in effect in European commerce. 


Americas, Mar., 1920. Urges prospective investors in internal European 
securities to consider taxation and currency problems. 


Berctunp, A. The war and world’s mercantile marine. Am. Econ. Rev., 
June, 1920. Pp. 30. 


Bevertpce, W. British exports and the barometer. Econ. Journ., Mar., 1920. 
Presents a new hypothesis, based upon study of statistical correlation, that 
there is connection between barometric pressure and volume of exports. 


Boye, J. E. Solving the problems in the new field. Quart. Journ. Univ. N. 
Dak., Apr., 1920. Refers to problem of marketing agricultural products. 
Two developments are emphasized, coéperation among farmers and collec- 
tive bargaining, as in milk distribution in larger cities. 


Crapp, E. J. A New York experiment in business codperation. Am. Econ. 
Rev., Mar., 1920. Pp. 12. 


Kaurman, H. R. Norway’s trade centers. World’s Markets, May, 1920. 
Describes the excellent harbors and efficient shipping facilities as aid to 
Norway's foreign trade. 


Lirman, S. The past decade of the foreign commerce of the United States. 
Am. Econ. Rev., June, 1920. Pp. 20. 


Mitts, J. K. How swollen dollars expand our export record. Annalist, May 
10, 1920. Shows that while increase in foreign trade in terms of money is 
very great, in volume of commodities, the increase is much smaller. 


Payen, E. Le caoutchouc: sa production, son marché et ses perspectives. 
L’Econ. Frang., May 1, 1920. Deals with the quantities of production, the 
market and the prospects of rubber. 


Payen, E. Le pétrole: sa production, sa consommation. L’Econ. Franc., 
Mar. 6, 1920. Brief statistical statement of petroleum production and con- 
sumption. 


Sovrs, E. W. The Mexican-American trade conference. World’s Markets, 
Apr., May, 1920. Two articles giving the gist of papers and discussions at 
the United States-Mexico Trade Conference, held in Mexico City. 

Yves-Guyor. Le commerce de la Chine. Journ. Soc. Stat. de Paris, Mar., 

1920. Brief resumé of China’s foreign commerce including statistical study 

of recent developments. 
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British Indian foreign le, 1907-1919. Econ. World, Apr. 1%, 1920. Sta- 
tistical study showing British supremacy in India’s foreign trade and indi- 
cating approaching change 

Cutting the excessive handling costs that hamper foreign trade. Americas, 
Apr., 1920. Describe ittempts to cut down trading and unloading costs 
by improved equipment 

Development of American port facilities. Comm. Mo., Apr., 1920. Urges 


greater efficiency at shipping terminals as aid to foreign commerce. 


Foreign commerce of the Philippine Islands. Comm. Mo., Apr., 1920. In- 
teresting analysis of Philippine trade. 

Foreign trade trend is in the direction of the Orient. Americas, Apr., 1920. 
Adduces evidence to show that America’s foreign trade interest is turning 
toward the Orient. 

Plant expansion and export trade. Comm. Mo., Apr., 1920. Concludes that 
considering one industry a whole, plant expansion during the war did not 
proceed at a more rapid rate than in peace times, but expansion was ir- 
regular. 

La question du fer. L’Econ. Moderne, Mar. 12, 1920. Discussion of the 

Franco-German iron problem and the peace settlement. 


Accounting 
(Abstracts by Martin J. Shugrue) 
Eprston, H. A. Process costs. Journ. Account. Apr., 1920. Pp. 8 An 
aeroplane motor company that had been compiling costs according to the 


special order or job system changed to the process system. Explains by 
concrete examples how the costs of the different operations are computed. 


Fiscner, A. K. Accounting for a cast iron pipe foundry. Journ. Account., 
Mar., 1920. Pp. 11. A general presentation of the accounting methods for 
a cast iron pipe foundry 

Gower, W. B. Unsold goods and the income account. Journ. Account., Mar., 
1920. Pp. 9. Points out certain objections to the generally accepted basis 
of valuing inventories at cost or market price, whichever is the lower. 
Maintains that the valuation rule to be adopted for a given class of goods 
should depend upon the character of the business and the manner in which 
the unsold goods are acquired—whether by purchase or manufacture. 


Hawkins, L. G. Appraisals and their relation to accounts. Journ. Account., 


Mar., 1920. Pp. 8. 

Horrorpv, G. M. Accounting for railroad construction. Journ. Account., 
Mar., 1920. Pp. 7. 

Hooker, J. C. Auditing features of the mining industry. Journ. Account., 
Apr., 1920. Pp. 9. Principal points considered are: nature of the busi- 
ness, special characteristics of accounting books used, mining assets, spe- 
cial features about mining liabilities, proprietorship accounts, balance 
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sheets, specal features of expense and income, cost accounts, and profit 
and loss statements. 


Lirrte, A. S. Computation of coupon values. Journ. Account., Apr., 1920. 
Pp. 16. By a series of mathematical examples shows how the values of bond 
coupons may be accurately computed. 


McKay, C. W. What is your plant worth? VI. Appraisals and annual de- 
preciation. Factory, May, 1920. Pp. 2%. In calculating depreciation for 
federal income tax purposes the burden of proof rests on the plant or or- 
ganization taxed. This and other uses of industrial appraisals are dis- 
cussed. 


Paton, W. A. Some current valuation accounts. Journ. Account., May, 
1920. Pp. 16. Among questionable accounting procedures and usages are 
certain practices in the treatment of two kinds of discounts: (1) cash 
discounts, and (2) those discounts on promissory notes which are sometimes 
labeled “prepaid interest.” 


Rea, G. Municipal accounts—their preparation and audit. Journ. Account., 
Mar., 1920. Pp. 10. Particular attention is paid to the requirements of 
small municipalities. Some of the topics dealt with are: books of record, 
sources of income, subdivisions of expense account, bonded debt, and gen- 
eral procedure in conducting an audit. 


Roserts, J. W. Taxable income and profit and loss. Journ. Account., May, 
1920. Pp. 7. Shows how a concern may reduce the amount of labor re- 
quired in restating its own profit and loss account for purposes of the in- 
come tax return. 


Rosorxa, F. How to make and analyze an annual report for country grain 
elevators. Univ. Minn. Agr. Ext. Div. Spec. Bull. 42, 1919. Pp. 14. Sug- 
gests a form for an annual report and ways of analysis of the information 
contained. Recommends adoption of a uniform system of grain elevator 
accounting as set forth in the United States Department of Agriculture 
bulletin no. 811. 


Saviens, E. A. Cost, fair value, and depreciation reserves. Am. Econ. Rev., 
June, 1920. Pp. 11. 


Valuation and depletion of oil lands. Am. Econ. Rev., Mar., 
1920. Pp. 2. 


Suannon, T. J. Accounts of a paper box factory. Journ. Account., Mar., 
1920. Pp. 8. 


Public Utilities 


(Abstracts by Charles S. Morgan) 


Burpicx, C. K. Regulating franchise rates. Yale Law Journ., Apr., 1920. 
Pp. 16. A careful analysis of legal problems involved in the regulation by 
states of franchise rates. Conclusion is reached that there is a tendency to 
recognize that under its police power and on the theory that the municipality 
is acting as an agent of the state in entering upon rate contracts, the state 
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may, with the consent of the utility, alter franchise rates or otherwise 
modify contracts between a municipality and a company. As a matter of 
administration the exercise of this power to change franchise rates is com- 
monly in the hands of commissions. 


Byers, M. L. The prospective competitor method of valuation of property. 
Proc. Am. Soc. Civil Engrs., Apr., 1920. Pp. 47. Statement of objections 
to cost of reproduction method of valuation and an outline of a suggested 
new basis of valuation 


Crark, H.C. Fares continue upward trend. Aera, June, 1920. Pp. 5. Fur- 
ther statistics on changes in electric railway fares with consideration of 
some of the legal problems therein involved. Five-cent fare remains in 66 
out of 273 cities of over 25,000 population. 


Crarx, H. C. Service-at-cost agreements. IX. The Dallas Railway Company. 
X. Memphis Street Railway Company. Aera, Apr., May, 1920. Pp. 16, 5. 
Further instalments in a series of detailed uniform analyses of service-at- 
cost-agreements. The Memphis act was instituted by the Railroad and 
Public Utilities of Tennessee and is unique in this particular. 


Crarx, H. C. Trolleys ve congestion problem. Aera, Mar., 1920. Pp. 4. 
A well reasoned statement of the need for a proper determination of the 
respective fields of steam, water, electric, and motor transportation and a 
coérdination of their services to the end that the maximum use may be 
made of existing transportation facilities. 


Dawa, E. The public trusteeship of the Boston Elevated Railway. Gen. Elec. 
Rev., Apr., 1920. Pp. 7. Brief historical sketch of conditions which pre- 
ceded the appointment of the board of trustees with an analysis of the 
trusteeship act. 


Epcerton, E. O. Public utility financing. Elec. World, May 8, 1920. Pp. 2. 
President of California Railroad Commission suggests the use by regulating 
commissions of capitalization rather than valuation as the basis of rate 
making, with a cash reserve to afford necessary elasticity and a sharing by 
the company and public of increased net earnings due to increased efficiency 
and economy of management 


Firzcrratp, T. An incentive for good management. Elec. Ry. Journ., May 
15, 1920. Pp. 2. A proposal for securing efficiency in utility management 
through allowing companies an increased return proportioned and gradu- 
ated to increase in number of passengers carried per year properly at- 
tributable to efforts of management. Tying such a reward up with capi- 
tal cost per dollar of revenue per annum also suggested. 


Gorpmarx, G. The struggle for higher public utility rates because of war- 
time costs. Cornell Law Quart., Mar., 1920. Pp. 20. Thorough analysis 
of legal questions involved with conclusion that under the theory of the 
police power of the state and the agency relationship between state and 
municipality the latter in most jurisdictions has found it largely impossible 
to control local utility rates 


Griswotp, R. G. Three-part charge for gas service, Gas Age, May 10, 19920. 
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Pp. 4. Description of so-called Doherty three-part rate with discussion of 
advantages and illustrative examples. 


Graunsky, C. E. Public utility rates as affected by fluctuating unit prices. 
Journ. Elec., Mar. 15, 1920. P. 1. Suggests use of a commodity unit as a 
correction factor in cost of reproduction estimates. 


Hansen, O. Some firsthand information on public utility operation by Seat- 
tle. Engg. & Contracting, Apr. 21, 1920. Pp. 2. Mayor of Seattle dis- 
cusses difficulties encountered in Seattle’s experience with municipal owner- 
ship and declares for private ownership and operation. 


Hartman, H. H. Value of public utilities for taxation and rate making. 
Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., Mar., 1920. Pp. 2. Discussion of the extent to 
which valuations for rate purposes are useful for purposes of taxation. 


Henry, C. L. The transportation act of 1920. Aera, Apr., 1920. Pp. 6. 
Argument that relatively few interurban electric railways are subject to 
the Transportation act of 1920. 


Howson, L. R. High cost and waterworks valuation. Pub. Service, May, 
1920. Pp. 2. Unit costs in determining reproduction costs should be based 
on prices somewhat between the low pre-war level of prices and the present 
high post-war level. 


Hunoerrorp, E. Series of articles on salient phases of the electric railway 
situation. I. On the Toledo situation with some reference to conditions in 
New York City and Massachusetts. II. Kansas City. III. Boston. IV. 
Cleveland. Elec. Ry. Journ., Apr. 24, May 1, 22, June 26, 1920. Pp. 7, 5, 
6, 5. 


Jackson, C. D. The trend of public utility regulation. Pub. Service, June, 
1920. Pp. 3. Chairman of Wisconsin Railroad Commission expresses his 
belief in private as against municipal ownership of utilities, especially in 
view of present tendency toward the interconnection of generating plants 
in electric utility field. Changed economic conditions make it necessary for 
regulators to consider sympathetically the needs of the utilities. 


Jackson, W. The place of the bus. III, IV, V. Elec. Ry Journ., Apr. 24, 
May 29, July 3, 1920. Pp. 4, 5, 5. III. Further consideration of principles 
involved in the determination of the proper relationship of bus to other 
forms of local transportation. IV. Detailed discussion of situation in New 
York City with some reference to situation in Chicago and St, Louis. V. 
Difficulties of and experiences in various localities with regulation of motor 
bus service. 


Keaty, P. J. Future of the electric railway. Elec. Ry. Journ., Apr. 10, 
1920. Pp. 8. Uncommonly frank discussion of the needs of the electric 
railway. 


Nasu, L. R. Accounting for public utility replacements. Stone & Webster 
Journ., June, 1920. Pp. 7. Argues for the use of smaller replacement re- 
serves than those commonly required and suggests the use of a flexible sys- 
tem of replacement accruals in order to stabilize return to investor. 
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Parvez, J. H. Trans) 


000 passengers. Elec. Ry. Journ., May 
1, 1920, Pp. 3. \era, May, 1920 Pp 


. 7. Discussion of the local passenger 
and freight transportation problem with a consideration of the respective 
functions of the various types of agency affording local transportation ser- 
vice. 


Pierce, H. J. Synopsis of new water-power law. Elec. World, June 26, 1920. 
Pp. 6. Explanation and discussion of merits of recent federal water-power 
legislation with full citation of text of the law. 


Pienn, C. C. Can a public utility shift its taxes to its patrons? Bull. Nat. 
Tax Assoc., Mar., 1920. Pp. 4. Concludes, on the basis of a hypothetical 
case, that a part but only a small part of a tax on a public utility can be 
shifted to its custome: 


Ransom, W. L. Essentials sound policy as to the public utility investor. 
Am. Gas Assoc. Monthly , 1920. Pp. 10. Need for a more considerate 
and carefully developed regulatory process if utility investments are to 
regain and retain attractivene 


Suarrer, G. J. The fate of the five-cent fare. XI. The situation in Pitts- 
burgh. Nat. Munic. Rev., June, 1920. Pp. 8. A discussion of the en- 
tangled situation in Pittsburgh 


Turait, H. D. Future trend of public utility financing. Elec. Rev., July 8, 
1920. Pp. 3. Discussion of difficulties of present utility financing with 
suggestion that stock , particularly those floated locally, be used to a 
larger extent. 


Connecticut zone system revised. Elec. Ry. Journ., Apr. 17, 1920. Pp. 5. 


Connecticut commission introduces certain important changes in this far- 
reaching experiment in zone fares 


Correct public policy toward the street railway problem. A. Committee on 
Public Utilities, National Municipal League. Nat. Munic. Rev., Suppl. 
Apr., 1920. Pp. 17. A summary, with quotations from committee reports, 
of development from 1900 to 1920 of policy of National Municipal League 
with reference to utility regulation, extensions and rates, franchises and 
amortization of investment, public regulation of wages, hours, and condi- 
tions of labor, and the preparation for the thoroughgoing program of pub- 
lic ownership which is advocated. Problems for immediate future study 
and consideration of principles to be followed in the transition era from 
private to public ownership 


Development of national water power resources. Report of water-power de- 
velopment committee of National Electric Light Association. Elec. Rev., 
June 5, 19, 1920. Pp. 6, 5. Comprehensive treatment of waterpower situ- 
ation with statistical and other data 


The equipment trust grows in favor. Elec. Ry. Journ., May 22, 1920. Pp. 12. 
Explanation of terms of recent equipment trust agreements in electric rail- 
way field with discussion of advantages and statistical table showing chron- 
ological development of this method of financing. 
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Natural gas legal decisions. Gas Age, May 25, 1920. Pp. 5. Abstracts of 
recent court and commission decisions affecting natural gas service. 


Philadelphia commission reports. Elec. Ry. Journ., June 5, 1920. Pp. 4. 
Abstract of report of special commission which recommended that a thor- 


oughgoing financial, corporate, and operating reorganization of the local 
transportation facilities be undertaken. 


Railway census figures issued. Elec. Ry. Journ., May 8, 1920. Pp. 3. Pre- 
sentation of the most essential of the statistics of the 1917 quinquennial 
census of electric railways. 


Zone fares successful in Holyoke. Elec. Ry. Journ., Apr. 10, 1920. Pp. 6. 
Description of a simple type of zone fare system with illustrative material. 


Labor and Labor Organizations 
(Abstracts by David A. McCabe) 
Avams, N.C. British railway wages. Mo. Lab. Rev., Mar., 1920. Pp. 9. An 
analysis of the government’s proposals accepted by the railwaymen’s dele- 
gate conference, January 15. 


Avams, N. C. Reabsorption of labor and unemployment in the United King- 
dom. Mo. Labor Rev., Apr., 1920. Pp. 10. 


Arkins, W. E. The industrial conference. Journ. Pol. Econ., May, 1920. 


Pp. 9. Critical comment on the report, and the proposed machinery of 
adjustment. 


Arxins, W. E. The Kansas Court of Industrial Relations. Journ. Pol. Econ., 
Apr., 1920. Pp. 14. An account of the circumstances leading to adoption 
of the law and an analysis of its scope and machinery and of the difficulties 
to be met in its operation. The judgment of the court in the case of the 
Topeka Edison Company and its employees is appended. 


Bevuini, L. II contratto di lavoro e la sua legge. Riv. Intern., Jan.-Mar., 
1920. 


Bernstern, E. The German establishment councils. New Statesman, May 8, 
1920. Pp. 3. 


Cavoux, G. A propos des gréves des enterprises de transport. L’Econ. 
Franc., May, 1920. Pp. 2. The recent strikes of railway men and maritime 
workers were due to a revolutionary minority. 

Cuenery, W. L. Arsenal employees’ organization. Survey, May 8, 1920. Pp. 
3. Finds that the employees’ representation plan at the Rock Island Arse- 
nal has a record of solid development. Touches upon the difficulties ex- 
perienced by the workers’ representatives chosen to coéperate with Ord- 
nance Department in securing orders for non-military work. 

Cuenery, W. L. The vanguard of labor. Survey, May 22, 1920. Pp. 3. The 
decisions of the recent national convention of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers. 


Cuuss, I. S. Rehabilitation for industrial cripples: federal state plan adopted. 
Am. Labor Legis. Rev., June, 1920. Pp. 2. 
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Crark, L. D. Legislation as to rehabilitation of injured workers. Mo. Lab. 
Rev., Apr., 1920. Pp. 5 


Cooxe, M. L. Will labor make the next move? New Republic, June 9, 1920. 
Pp. 3. Organized labor should adopt constructive policies for the increase 
of production. Evidences that labor is considering this advance are cited. 


Cooniwwer, A. H. Michaels Stern & Co. vs. the Amalgamated. Nation, June 5, 
1920. Pp. 3. The issues in the suit of a non-union firm in Rochester, N. Y., 
against the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. 


Crowruer, S. Raising wages and lowering prices. World’s Work, July, 1920. 
Pp. 5. The joint agreement in the ladies’ garment industry in Cleveland. 


De Leon, S. Progress in one day rest in seven legislation. Am. Lab. Legis. 
Rev., June, 1920. Pp 


Dovetas, P. H. The computation of labor turnover: a rejoinder. Am. Econ., 
Rev., Mar., 1920. Pp. 3 


Durrus, W. M. The Kansas Court of Industrial Relations. Am. Econ. Rev., 
June, 1920. Pp. 5. 


Duncan, C. S. Report of the second industrial conference called by the presi- 
dent. Am. Econ. Rev., June, 1920. Pp. 5. 


Fernanv-Jace. Le programme syndicaliste et la 


révolution économique. 
Journ. des Econ., Mar., 1920. Pp. 8. 


The creation of a national economic 
council by Conféderation Générale au Travail is a step toward the attempted 
control of all means of production in the interests of the proletariat alone. 


Fircn, J. A. The challenge of the industrial situation in America. Am. Lab. 
Legis. Rev., Mar., 1920. Pp. 8. Deplores the outcry against strikes and 
coercion of strikers by government officials to the neglect of their legiti- 
mate grievances. Opposes anti-strike legislation. 


FurusetH, A. American seamen’s act upheld: a far-reaching decision. Am. 
Labor Legis. Rev., June, 1920. Pp. 2. Favorable comment upon the de- 
cision of the United States Supreme Court in Dillon v. Strathearn, by the 
president of the International Seamen’s Union of America. 


Git, R. S. The four L’s in lumber. Survey, May, 1920. Pp. 6. Laudatory 
account of operations of Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen, by the 
editor of The Four L Bulletin. Contrasts the form and spirit of this or- 


ganization with those of trade-unionism on the one hand and those of the 
I. W. W. on the other 


Greason, A. Company-owned Americans. Nation, June 12, 1920. Pp. 2. 
Conditions in non-union coal mining districts of West Virginia. 
The Whitleys to date. Survey, June 5, 1920. Pp. 2. 


Workers by brain. Survey, Apr. 17, 1920. Pp. 2. Unfavorable 
criticism of the methods of approach and grasp of the facts of the Eng- 
lish university advocates of guild socialism. 

Gotpsmirn. Flezibility clauses in agreements in the printing industry. Am. 
Econ. Rev., Mar., 1920. Pp. 2 
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Graziani, A. Conflitti ed accordi fra imprenditori ed operai. Supp. Econ, 
del Giorn. “Il Tempo,” Mar. 5., 1920. Pp. 3. 


Greenwoop, A. The nationalization movement in Great Britain. Atlantic, 
Mar., 1920. Pp. 11. Organized labor has become strongly favorable to 
nationalization of certain services, with workers’ participation in control. 
Author holds it is the only alternative to the existing chaos. 


Hvucorns, W. L. Why compulsory arbitration in Kansas? Survey, May 29, 
1920. Pp. 3. Answer, by the presiding judge of the Court of Industrial 
Relations, to unfavorable criticism of the law made by John A. Fitch; fol- 
lowed by rejoinder by Fitch entitled “The case against the law.” 


Jornpan, H. W. Profit-sharing and copartnership. Finan. Rev. Rev., June, 
1920. Pp. 21. Outline of the arguments, pro and con, along well known 
lines, with brief description of plans followed by particular companies. 
Relatively little will be accomplished until a national scheme, on a volun- 
tary basis, is worked out. 


Kastt, N. B. “Industrial democracy” in American factories. Export, May, 
1920. Pp. 5. Brief outline of several plans of employers’ representation. 


Kure, B. Employee representation in Standard Oil. Indus. Manag., May, 
1920. Pp. 5. Outline of the plan. 


Kune, B. Employee representation on the job in Standard Oil. Indus. 
Manag., June, 1920. Pp. 6. Description of two years of operation. 


Kwnoerret, C. E. Laws of industrial organization. VI. Indus. Manag., Mar., 
1920. Pp. 8. Contains outline of a far-reaching plan of organization un- 
der which control and profits are divided equally between the workers and 
the furnishers of capital. 


Levenger, FE. Die Gewerkschaftsbewegung 1918-19 und die Entfaltung der 
wirtschaftlichen Ideologien in der Arbeiterklasse. Archiv f. Socialwis., 
Apr., 1920. Pp. 51. Reviews the recent growth of German labor organiza- 
tions, the political activities of the several groups, and the attitudes taken 
by them toward the workers’ councils plan and the socialization of indus- 
try. Organized labor is divided and hesitant in the face of these issues. 


Lesconter, D. D. The unemployment program of the international labor con- 
ference and its applicability to the United States. Am. Labor Legis. Rev., 
Mar., 1920. Pp. 9. Advocates the adoption by the United States of the 
proposals of the conference and presents a plan for a national employment 
service. 


Lresse, A. Les tendances du sydicalisme ouvrier. L’Econ. Frang., May, 1920. 
Pp. 8. Recent strikes and the grasping by the workers for the panacea of 
nationalization are due to mental restlessness caused by the war. 


Latcurieip, P. W. Employees who govern themselves. System, Mar., 1920. 
Pp. 4. Account of the Goodyear industrial representation plan, by the 
factory manager. 


Love, J. W. The wreck on the B. R. T. Survey, Apr. 24, 1920. Pp. 2. The 
unauthorized strike of the yardmen is a revolt against the acquiescence of 
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the officers in the repeat ostponements of the settlement of the wage 
demands. 


Lupers, M. E. Die Entwicklung der gewerblichen Frauenarbeit im Kriege. 
Schmollers Jahrb., vol. 44, no. 1, 1920. Pp. 27. Treats of the mobilization 
of woman labor in Germany during the war, the kinds of labor performed 
by women, the working conditions, the scarcity of housing for women 


workers, and the problems of unemployment growing out of the cessation 
of the war. 


MacpHerson, F. H. B 1g a payroll of capitalists. System, May, 1920. 
Pp. 5. Descripti n, y the pre ident of the company, of a plan under 
which more than 55 per cent of the employees have purchased participating 


preferred stock. 


Macnusson, L. Compa f foreign eight-hour laws. Mo. Labor Rev., 
Mar., 1920. Pp. 18 

Macnusson, L. Pract eqar the 
Mo. Labor Rev., Mat 


payment of punitive overtime rates. 


Marcuetrti, E. Il contratt llettivo di lavoro e la leqge francese 25 marzo 


1919. Riv. delle Soc. Commercial, Dec., 1919. Pp. 9. 


Mayianper, A. Strikes Italian government employees. Mo. Labor Rev., 
May, 1920. 


Mitretman, E. B. Chi r in politics 1877-96. Journ. Pol., Econ., May, 
1920. Describes the atte s to form a party distinct from either of the 
historic parties and gives the reasons for the failures. 


Mortenson, C. E. Minimum wage for women in hotels and restaurants in 


District of Columbia ab. Rev., Mar., 1920. Pp. 5. The considera- 
tions which led the conference its recommendations. 


Porr, D. Hours of labor of hotel and restaurant employees. Mo. Lab. Rev., 
Mar., 1920. Pp. 18. 


Price, W. H. Women workers of industrial Japan. 


Trans-Pacific, May, 1920. 
Pp. 6. 


Sarxar, B. K. Gilde di m ere e gilde mercantili nell’India. Giorn. d. 
Econ., Apr., 1920. Pp. 9 


Sovrnarp, E. E. Trade unionism and temperament. 


Indus. Manag., Apr., 
1920. Pp. 6. 


Trade unionism and industrial unrest can be fully understood 
only through industrial psychiatry. The four main functional types of 
unionism described by Hoxie correspond with the four classical types of 
temperament. 


—————. The modern specialists in unrest—place of the psychiatrist in in- 
dustry. Indus. Manag., June, 1920. Pp. 5. 


Soutz, G. The railway men get action. Nation, Apr. 24, 1920. Pp. 3. 


Sparetu, R. A. Prevention of fatigue in industry. V. 


Indus. Manag., May, 
1920, 


Pp. 3. Time study methods and standardization as practiced under 
“scientific management” do not carry sufficient safeguards for the workers, 
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Spence, K. M. The law and the labor unions. Indus. Manag., June, 1920. 
Pp. 6. A brief “exposition for laymen” of the law governing strikes. 


Rocxwett, S. G. Wage incentive plan in shipbuilding. Indus. Manag., Apr., 
1920. Pp. 6. Gives examples of what has been accomplished in shipyards, 
without labor trouble. Holds that the workmen must take part in the 


setting of the standards. 


Waker, P. F. Kansas Court of Industrial Relations. Indus. Manag., Apr., 
1920. Pp. 3. The fundamental idea of the law is sonnd but there are dan- 
gers in the concentration of authority and function involved in it. Other 
states will have to follow the lead of Kansas if industries such as coal 
mining are to be successfully dealt with by such procedure. The rank and 
file of labor in the state are not really opposed to the law; the employers 
have not yet assumed a definite attitude. 


Woorron, B. Classical principles and modern views of labour. Econ. Journ., 
Mar., 1920. Pp. 15. Attempts have been made in England during and 
since the war to give wages in accordance with what it is believed the work- 
ers should receive, to the neglect of the value of labor as a commodity. 
Wages will eventually be readjusted to the commodity value of labor, 
through changes in the numbers employed, though nationalization may be 
adopted to prevent this. 


Yves-Guyor. La conciliation et Varbitrage. Journ. des Econ., Apr., 1920. 
Pp. 21. Arbitration of terms of a new “contract” is wrong in principle and 
evasive in practice. French arbitration laws have encouraged strikes; the 
proposed law, forbidding strikes in certain occupations until after a de- 
cision has been rendered, would be useless, and the provision for govern- 
mental operation in case of strike might be used by labor to force national- 
ization. Absolute prohibition of strikes in these occupations is demanded. 


La gréve des cheminéts. Journ. des Econ., Mar., 1920. Pp. 27. 
The railway strike of February-March, 1920, was called and extended on the 
authority of a small number of individuals because one workman had been 
disciplined. Such strikes are due to continuous agitation for the general 
strike as a revolutionary measure and to the timidity of the government. 
Strikes on public utilities should be prohibited. 


Analysis of labor provisions of the new transportation act. Mo. Lab. Rev., 
Apr., 1920. Pp. 8. 


The basis of wages. New Statesman, Apr. 17, 1920. Pp. 2. Comment upon 
the award of the industrial court in the case of the engineering and ship- 
yards trades. The court rejected the claim for an advance on the ground 
of increased cost of living but granted an increase on the ground of ab- 


normally large demand for the products. 


The building trades parliament of the United Kingdom, Lab. Gaz. (Canada), 
Mar., 1920. Pp. 5. 


Coéperation and labour. New Statesman, May 29, 1920. Pp. 2. The danger 
of divergence between these two working-class movements on nationaliza- 
tion of production and @istribution can easily be avoided if the coéperative 
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societies adopt a more enlightened policy toward their own employees, par- 
ticularly in the direction of sharing control. 


The docker’s report. New Statesman, Apr. 10, 1920. Pp. 2. Analysis of re- 


port of the court of inquiry in the case of the demands of the dock work- 
ers and of the issues involved 


Employment in selected industries in March, 1920 Mo. Lab. Rev., May, 1920. 
Pp. 5. 


German workers’ coun established. Lab. Gaz. (Canada), Apr., 1920. Pp. 3. 
German works’ council lau Mo. Lab. Rev., May, 1920. Pp. 10. 


Industrial conference declares for employee representation—summary of final 
" report. Indus. Manag., May, 1920. Pp. 7. 


The Kansas Court of Industrial Relations. Mo. Lab. Rev., May, 1920. Pp. 3. 
Arguments and decisions in the case of Topeka Edison Co. and its employees. 


Laws and agreements governing working conditions among American seamen. 
Mo. Lab. Rev., May, 1920. Pp. 20. Answers made by the United States 
Department of Labor to questionnaire sent out by the International Labor 
Office. 

New industrial plan for Cleveland’s garment industry. Lab. Gaz. (Canada), 
May, 1920. Pp. 8. Account of the agreement between six local unions in 
the ladies’ garment industry and the associated employers, under which a 
firm of industrial engineers was jointly employed. The report of the in- 
dustrial engineers, outlining a wage basis and recommending a wage plan, 


is appended. 


New system of wage adjustment for railways. Mo. Lab. Rev., May, 1920. 
Pp. 4. 


Present scope and activities of the federal employment service. Mo. Lab. Rev., 
May, 1920. Pp. 14. 


Report of commission on uniformity of labour laws. Lab. Gaz. (Canada), 
May, 1920. Pp. 10. Text of the report of a commission appointed at the 
request of the National Industrial Conference, September, 1919, to pro- 
mote uniformity of labor laws in the several provinces of the Dominion 
of Canada. 


Report of the Industrial Conference, Survey, Mar. 27, 1920, Sec. ITI. Pp. 16. 
The text of the report 


Report of the United States Bituminous Coal Commission. Mo. Lab. Rev., 
Apr., 1920. Pp. 11. 
The rise in rates of wages nce July, 1914. Lab. Gaz., Apr. 1920, Pp. 3. 


Wages and hours of labor brick, chemical, glass, leather, paper, pottery, 
and rubber industries in 1919. Mo. Lab. Rev., May, 1920. Pp. 16. Sum- 
inary of data gathered in 1919 survey. 


Wages and hours of labor in the cigar and men’s clothing industries. Mo. 
Lab. Rev., Mar., 1920. Pp. 5. Summary of data gathered in the 1919 survey. 
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Wages and hours in the paper box, women’s clothing, confectionery, and over- 
alls industries. Mo. Lab. Rev., Apr., 1920. Pp. 6. Summary of data gath- 
ered in 1919 survey. 

Wage movement of organized railway employees, 1919-20. Mo. Lab. Rev., 
May, 1920. Pp. 4. 


Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 
(Abstracts by C. A. Phillips) 
Anpre, E. L. Subsistencias y precios. Rev. Nacional Econ., 1920. Pp. 42. 


Arrvs, O. F. Problemas monetarios. Rev. Econ. Argentina, Jan., 1920. Pp. 7. 


Avuacen, O. Ursachen und Wirtungen der Geldentwertung. Schmollers 
Jahrb., vol. 44, no. 1. Pp. 20. 


Bueno, R. T. I. Los bancos hipotecarios en el Peru, Rev. Econ. Argentina, 
Jan., 1920. Pp. 3. 


Cann, H. Les perspectives du capitalisme. Scientia, vol XXVII,_ no. 
XCVI-4. Pp. 10. 
Casser, G. Further observations on the world’s monetary problem. Econ. 


Journ., Mar., 1920. Pp. 6. Would stabilize prices at current levels by 
regulating the monetary demand for gold. 


Diomeves, A. N. Greek exchange during 1919. Bankers’ Mag., May, 1920. 
Pp. 10. The depreciation of the Greek drachme seems to be unjustified and 
only temporary. 


Epwarps, W. Zur Theorie der Preisbewegung. Weltwirtsch. Archiv, Oct., 
1919. Pp. 192. 


Estcourt, R. Would stabilized prices paralyze stimulus to trade? Annalist, 
May 10, 1920. P. 1. Recommends that contracts be made in “Coms” to 
be translated into dollars according to a commodity price index number. 


Geruart, W. F. The gold supply of the world in relation to credit, banking 
and prices. Econ. World., June 12, 1920. Pp. 5. The purchasing power 
of gold is more largely determined by the amount of currency that we can 
maintain at par with gold than it is by the supply of gold. 


Giasson, W. H. Price inflation: its beneficiaries and its victims. S. Atlantic 
Quart., Apr., 1920. Pp. 8. 


Graziani, A. Sulla riduzione della circolazione cartacia. Supp. Econ. del 
Giorn. “Il Tempo”, Apr. 5, 1920. Pp. 2. 

Hinscustern, H. Der englische Wahrungsbericht. Archiv f. Sozialwis., Apr., 
1920. Pp. 19. 


Kemmerer, E. W. Rediscounts and the federal reserve discount rate. 
Journ. Am. Bankers’ Assoc., Apr., 1920. Pp. 3. The process of inflation 
described; its reversal should be cautious but firm. 


Lortot, J. Le régime monetaire du Marco et la crise du hassani. Rev. d’Econ. 
Pol., Mar.-Apr., 1920. Pp. 24. 
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Mager, J. D. Call rate nd the Federal Reserve Board. Am. Econ. Rev., 
Mar., 1920. Pp. 7. 


Mawas, A. Le “Bullion R rt’ anglais de 1810. Rev. d@’Econ. Pol., Jan.- 
Feb., 1920. Pp. 18 torical account of the period of restriction in the 
light of French experien 


Minty, L. LeM. The nage our national memorial: A plea for the minting 
of a victory sovereign scottish Bankers’ Mag., Apr., 1920. Pp. 10. 


Ourrnant, H. The th y money in the law of commercial instruments. 
Yale Law Journ., Apr., 1920. Pp. 19. The meaning of money in the law of 
bills and notes. 


Payen, E. L’argent en } *Econ. Frang., Apr. 17, 1920. Pp. 3 A 


study of specie moveme und specie prices. 


——. L’or en i Econ Franc., Apr. 10, 1920. Pp. 3. Recent 
gold production and | distribution. 


Quan, J. Gold, currency, and inflation. Finan. Rev. Rev., June, 1920. Pp. 13. 
Ropxey, R. G. Bank lit, inflation, and the price level. The Chase, Apr., 


1920. Pp. 8. The effect of bank credit expansion upon production, savings, 
prices. 

Scuiesincer, K. The disintegration of the Austro-Hungarian currency. 
Econ. Journ., Mar., 1920 


Saxorski, A. M. Report of the British “American Dollar Securities Commit- 
tee.” Am. Econ. Rev., June, 1920. Pp. 3. 


SELIGMAN, SUBERCASEAUX, and KwNIBBs El coeficiente de correccion de la 
moneda. Rev. Econ. Argentina. Feb., 1920. Pp. 4. 


Suortes, F. R. A. 2 id currency for Germany. Bankers’ Mag. (Lon- 
don), Apr., 1920. Pp. 7 \ substantial reduction in the amount of paper 
money in circulation and the establishment of a separate gold exchange for 
international trading would be conducive to securing adequate financial 
reparation from Germany 


Suni, G.S. The Imperial Bank of India. Wealth of India, Mar., 1920. Pp. 7. 


Wits, D. C. Credit problems and acceptances. Journ. Am. Bankers Assoc., 
Apr., 1920. Pp. 3. Warning against the use of the trade acceptance as a 
revolving credit. 


Les banques hypothécaires 4 capital francais en Argentine. L’Econ. Moderne, 
May, 1920. Pp. 4. 

The causes and remedies for inflation and high prices. Econ. World, Apr. 
10, 1920. Pp. 4. Inflation. of bank credits and currency the main factors 
responsible for the rise in the general price level. Advocates contraction 
of credits and economy. 


The gold standard. Comm. Mo., May, 1920. Pp. 9. Gives an account of pres- 
ent monetary difficulties in leading countries and urges the re-establish- 
ment of the gold standard as the most practical solution. 
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Italy: the agricultural credit of the savings-bank of the Bank of Naples in 
7918. Intern. Rev. Agri. Econ., Jan., 1920. Pp. 8. 


Italy: land credit. Intern, Rev. Agri. Econ., May, 1920. Pp. 6. The work 
of land credit institutions in 1918, 


Italy: the popular banks. Intern, Rev. Agri. Econ., May, 1920. Pp. 7. Num- 
ber, membership, resources, business, federations. 


The normal business cycle. Comm. Mo., June, 1920. Pp. 10. The nature, 
causes, and control of the business cycle. 


Progress of banking in Great Britain and Ireland during 1919. Bankers’ 
Mag. (London), June, 1920. Pp. 6. A general survey of the position of 
banks in the United Kingdom. 


The restoration of the gold standard as the most practicable solution of the 
world’s monetary difficulties. Econ. World, May 15, 1920. Pp. 4. 


The Shanghai tael and the currency of Shanghai. Bankers’ Mag. (London), 
May, 1920. Pp. 7. The Shanghai taels and their inter-relationships. 


Public Finance 
(Abstracts by Charles P. Huse) 


Armson, J. G. Some causes of growing tax rates. Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., 
May, 1920. Pp. 3. Emphasizes increases in cost of materials and labor. 


Anruur, B. E. Behind the scenes with five state budgets. Nat. Munic. Rev., 
May, 1920. Pp. 10. Shows that organizations, as well as the budget law, 
is needed to make the law effective. 


BattantTine, A. A. Some constitutional aspects of the excess profits tax. 
Yale Law Journ., Apr., 1920. Pp. 18. A review of decisions shows that 
the Supreme Court would be very unlikely to rule against this tax. Congress 
should be looked to for relief, not the court. 


Beyer, W. C. Employment standardization in the public service. Supp. Nat. 
Munic. Rev., June, 1920. Pp. 18. Reviews progress in last decade, de- 
scribing problems encountered. 


Borcatra, G. Lo studio scientifico dei fenomeni finanziarii. Giorn. d. Econ., 
Mar., 1920. Pp. 36. 


Buck, A. E. The first Virginia budget. Nat. Munic. Rev., Apr., 1920. Pp. 3. 
Its presentation by the governor shows the great need of unified adminis- 
trative organization. 

Burns, J. Income and profits under the budget. Finan. Rev. Rev., June, 
1920. Pp. 15. Describes recent changes in British tax system. 

Investors and income tax. Finan. Rev. Rev., Mar.. 1920. Pp. 42. 

Cuetpner, B. S. Quelques réformes financiéres: la réforme belge. Rev. 
d’Econ. Pol., Mar.-Apr., 1920. Pp. 14. Belgium established in 1919 an in- 
come tax which imposes different rates on income from realty, personalty, 
and personal earnings and in addition a moderately progressive tax on the 
individual’s total income. 
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Crark, C. E. Eisner v. Macomber and some income tax problems. Yale Law 
Journ., May, 1920. Pp. 10. Deals with problems arising out of the stock 
dividend decision. 


Comstock, A. British income tax reform. Am. Econ. Rev., Sept., 1920, Pp. 
19. 


— —. Fiscal aspects of state income taxves. Am. Econ. Rev., June, 
1920. Pp. 13. 


The memoranda of the British inland revenue on a war levy. 
Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., May, 1920. Pp. 38. 


Proposals for the taxation of wealth in Great Britain. Journ. 
Pol. Econ., May, 1920. Pp. 7. The plan has gained more and more serious 
consideration and approval. 


Exuis, H. G. The effect of a capital levy on trade and industry. Quart. Rev., 
1920. 
Fevokre, E. Les nouvelles taxes municipales parisiennes, L’Econ. Franc, 


June 12, 1920. Pp. 2. Paris has been forced to loans and new taxes to 
meet her deficit. 


Frey, M. F. Tax on non-residents under the New York state income taz law. 
Trust Companies, May, 1920. Pp. 3. Explains the provisions of the amend- 
ment made necessary by the recent court decision. 


Gaiziorn1, B. La soluzione dei problemi finanziarii dopo la guerra nella let- 
teratura italiana, Giorn. d. Econ., Feb., 1920. Pp. 16. 


Hartman, H. H. Value of public utilities for taxation and rate making. Bull. 
Nat. Tax Assoc., Mar., 1920. 

Jeze, G. Le prélévement sur le capital comme moyen de liquider les charges 
financiéres de la guerre. Rev. Sci. Legis. Finan., Jan.-Mar., 1920. P. 1. 
The levy on capital has been adopted in Germany and Italy and is being 
seriously considered in France and England. 


Keirsteap, W. C. Succession duties in New Brunswick and other Canadian 
provinces, Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., Mar., 1920, 


Liesse, A. Danger d’une taxe sur “lVenrichissement” en présence d’une con- 
solidation necessaire de notre dette flottante. L’Econ. Franc, Mar. 27, 
1920. Pp. 8. Opposes the tax on increases in fortunes especially because 
of its effect on thrift 


Lisman, F. J. Confiscating capital and incentive by taxation. Bull. Nat. 
Tax. Assoc., Mar., 1920. 


Locxuart, O. C. Ohio tax report. Am. Econ. Rev., Mar., 1920. Pp. 3. 


Lutz, H. L. The progress of state income tax since 1911. Am. Econ. Rev., 
Mar., 1920. Pp. 26. 


Maraiorr, J. A. R. Parliament and finance. Edinburgh Rev., Jan., 1920. 


Marsnait, T. L. Taszability of proceeds of life insurance policies payable to 
corporations. Econ. World, May 29, 1920. Pp. 8. Discusses the basis for 
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discriminating between individuals and corporations in the case of such 
payments. 


Marnuorez, M. J. La fiscalité frangais depuis la guerre. Réf. Soc., Apr., 1920. 
Pp. 26. Expresses confidence in France’s economic and financial future. 


Mus, O. L. Suggestions on federal budgetary bills. Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., 
Mar., 1920. 


Mom, H. The taxation of life insurance companies. Econ. World, Apr. 24, 
1920. Pp. 3. Argues in favor of their exemption. 


Monvet, N. La situation financiére et les credits provisoires. Journ. des 


Econ., Apr., 1920. Pp. 10. Gives the survey made by the minister of 
finance. 


Nicnorson, J. S. Adam Smith on public debts. Econ. Journ., Mar., 1920. 


Pp. 12. His views are sound and well worth applying to the present situ- 
ation. 


OvpHam, C. H. The public finances of Ireland. Econ. Journ., Mar., 1920. 
Pp. 16. War finance has shown that indirect taxes are better suited to 
Irish conditions than direct. 


Ovauww, W. La réforme financiére en Italie. Rev. d’Econ. Pol., Jan.-Feb., 
1920. Pp. 11. Italy plans by heavier taxes on consumption and income and 
by taxes on capital to avoid further borrowing. 


Pups, J. B. Results of the new tax law in Indiana. Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., 
Mar., 1920. 


Prenn, C. C. An assessment roll for the income tax. Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., 


Apr., 1920. Pp. 8. Reprinted from the Journal of Political Economy, 
Dec., 1919. 


Can a public utility shift its taxes to its patrons? Bull. Nat. 
Tax Assoc., Mar., 1920. Pp. 4. If the law permits, they may be shifted 
in part. 


The recent investigation of the operation of the income tar in 
Great Britain. Econ. World, May 8, 1920. Pp. 2. Gives the important 
findings of the recent Royal Commission, and contrasts British and Ameri- 
can practice. 


Powrtr, T. R. The judicial debate on the taxability of stock dividends as 
income. Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., May, 1920. Pp. 10. 

Prato, G. La coscrizione patrimoniale nei provvedimenti finanziari italiani. 
Riv. delle Soc. Comm., Dec., 1919. Pp. 8. 

Rist, C. La réforme financiére en Allemagne. Rev. d’Econ. Pol., Jan.-Feb., 
1920. Pp. 6. Germany plans to pay off part of her debt with a capital 
levy, and to meet current expenditures by heavy income and other taxes. 

Samvuet, H. The plight of the taxpayer. Contemp. Rev., Dec., 1919. 

Seman, F. E. Capital stock tax shortcomings; some proposed remedies. 
Annalist, June 21, 1920. Pp. 2. Though small, the burden is not levied in 
many cases in proportion to ability. 
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SevicMan, E. R. iquidation financiére de la guerre aux Etats-Unis. 
Rev. Sci. Légis. Finan., Jan.-Feb.-Mar., 1920. Pp. 53. Shows why the 
United States should repay its debt, considers the probable expenditures 
and receipts, and make uggestions for the improvement of the fiscal sys- 
tem. 


Sevicssurc, W. N. ect of ste income tar from non-residents. Bull. 
Nat. Tax Assoc., i 120 Dp. Discusses recent decisions. 


Watcorr, E. H. State s on banks. Journ. Am. Bankers Assoc., Apr., 
1920. Pp. 2. viey practices of various states and advocates exemption 


of bank reserves fro 
Situ, M. A. Scientific tariff revision. Am. Econ. Rev., June, 1920. Pp. 9. 


Witiovcusy, Cumin, and Bearp. The Good versus the McCormick budget 
bill—a debate and a poll of the bureaus of municipal research. Nat. Munic. 
Rev., Apr., 1920. Pp. 15 


Wraicnt, I. The financi ispects of the German indemnity. Bankers Mag., 
Apr., 1920. Pp. 10. Considers the various ways in which it may be paid 


and economic consequen of such payments. 


Consumption tax favored. Supp. Mo. Bull. N. Y. Chamber Comm., Mar., 
1920. Pp. 7 Advocates the repeal of the excess profits tax and the sur 
taxes on income and the substitution of a consumption tax. 

La conference financiére internationale. Europe Nouvelle, June, 1920. Pp. 2. 
Text of report of M. Leon Bourgeois, calling for financial conference re- 
cently adopted by Leag of Nations 

Federal appropriations an t national budget. Supp. Mo. Bull. N. Y. Cham- 
ber Comm., Mar., Pp. 12. Believes that a scientific budget would 
bring great savings 

Levy on war wealth. Bankers Mag., June, 1920. Pp. 6. The report of the 
British select committee favors the plan only in case of urgent necessity. 


La liquidation financiér e la guerre en Angleterre. Rev. de Sci. Légis. 
Finan., Jan.-Mar., 192 Pp. 40. Gives the plans of the finance minister. 


La liquidation financiére de la guerre en France. Rev. Sci. Légis. Finan., 
Jan.-Mar., 1920. Pp. 27. Compares the projects of M. Klotz with those of 
his successor, M. Francois-Marsal 

Local government debt in California. Cal. Taxpayers Journ., June, 1920. 


Pp. 4. Figures show alarming increase in last eight years. 
I 


Recommendations of the Secretary of the Treasury for the simplification of 
the federal and excess profits taxes. Econ. World, Mar. 27, 1920. Pp. 3. 


Pauperism, Charities, and Relief Measures 


(Abstracts by George B. Mangold) 
Kerso, R. W. Endorsement of charities by chambers of commerce. Nat. 
Munic. Rev., Mar., 1920. Brief account of plans followed in standardizing 
social agencies ; discusses those considered worthy of support from the rest. 
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Favors boards of public welfare to supervise social agencies, but implies 
that American cities are not yet ready for this step. 


Moses, R. Reconstruction of state welfare agencies, Survey, Apr. 10, 1920. 
Arguments in favor of the proposal by the New York State Reconstruc- 
tion Commission to reorganize the state institutions and public welfare work 
along simpler lines. Reasons are given for the classification of the fields of 
service, and the efficiency and economy of the new plan are urged. 


Winter conference of Charity Organization and kindred societies. Charity 
Organ. Rev., Mar., 1920. In England as well as in the United States it 
has been difficult to draw a line between the work of the Charity Organi- 
zation and other social service agencies. The speakers attempted to define 
the fields of the Charity Organization societies and the National Conference 
of Social Service. 
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SEVENTEENTH LIST OF DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS IN POLITI- 
CAL ECONOMY IN PROGRESS IN AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Students whose period of continuous non-residence exceeds three years are 
omitted from the list. The last date given is the probable date of completion. 

The first list of this kind was dated January 1, 1904, and was sent te all 
members, but not regularly bound in the publications. The subsequent lists 
have appeared in the publications as follows: 

Second list, 1905, in third series, vol. iv, p. 737. 

Third list, 1906, in third series, vol. vii, no. 3, supplement, p. 43. 

Fourth list, 1907, in third series, vol. viii, no. 2, supplement, p. 42. 

Fifth list, 1908, in the Bulletin for April, 1908, p. 69. 

Sixth list, 1909, in the Bulletin for April, 1909, p. 16. 

Seventh list, 1910, in the Bulletin for March, 1910, p. 12. 

Eighth list, 1911, in the Review for March, 1911, p. 212. 

Ninth list, 1912, in the Review for June, 1912, p. 519. 

Tenth list, 1913, in the Review for June, 1913, p. 527. 

Eleventh list, 1914, in the Review for June, 1914, p. 524. 

Twelfth list, 1915, in the Review for June, 1915, p. 476. 

Thirteenth list, 1916, in the Review for June, 1916, p. 499. 

Fourteenth list, 1917, in the Review for June, 1917, p. 485. 

Fifteenth list, 1918, in the Review for June, 1918, p. 459. 

Sixteenth list, 1919, in the Review for June, 1919, p. 433. 


lheory and Its History 


JoserpH CHaries Bartiry, A.B., Villanova, 1916; A.M., 1919. Governmental 
regulation and value theory. 1922. Catholic University. 


Watter Brarne Bopennarer, A.B., Indiana, 1911; LL.B., 1912; A.M., Kansas, 
1915. Réle of grou; ncept in Ward and modern sociology. 1920. 
Chicago. 

Zenas CrarK Dickinson, A.B., Nebraska, 1914. Economic motives: a study 


of the psychological theory of action, with reference to economic theory. 
1920. Harvard. 


Heegsert Fes, A.B., Harvard, 1916. Economic theory and wage arbitration. 
Harvard. 


Friepa Fricetman, A.B., Wisconsin, 1910. The principle of participation; a 
critique of “Les fonctiones mentales dans les sociétés inférieures,” the 


thesis advanced by L. Levy-Bruhl. 1920. Columbia. 


Martin Gustave Graesar, A.B., Wisconsin, 1912. The cost of service theory 
in rate regulation. Harvard 


JosepH Braptey Husgparp, A.B., Wisconsin, 1912; A.M., 1913. History of 
economic thought during the Middle Ages. Harvard, 


Hazet Kyrx, A.B., Chicago, 1910. The consuming process under the present 
industrial system. 1920. Chicago. 
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Kwano-yee Liev, A.B., Government University of Peking, 1917; Ph.M., Wis- 
consin, 1919. Some modern theories of value. 1921. Columbia. 


Leverett SamMvuet Lyon, Ph.B., Chicago, 1910; A.M., 1918. A _ functional ap- 
proach to the social-economic process, 1920. Chicago. 


Francis Lester Parron, A.B., Ohio State, 1913; A.B., Oxford, 1916; A.M., 
1919. Diminishing returns. 1920. Columbia. 


Samvuet Henry Paince, A.B., Toronto, 1908; A.M., 1909. Catastrophe in so- 
cial change. 1921. Columbia. 


Leranp Rex Rosinson, A.B., Columbia, 1915. The social principle of mu- 
nicipal monopoly charges. 1920. Columbia. 


D R Scorr, A.B., Missouri, 1910; B.S., in Journalism, 1910. Accounting and 
market price, considered as joint and alternate instruments in the regu- 
lation of economic processes. Harvard. 


Herpert NewHarp SHentoN, A.B., Dickinson, 1906; A.M., 1909; B.D., Drew, 
1910. Collective decision. 1920. Columbia. 


Marsorie Tappan, A.B., Cornell. Time and the economic process. 1920, 
Columbia. 


J. Franxurn Tuomas, A.B., Beloit, 1904. Theories concerning the influence 
of physical environment upon society. 1920. Columbia. 


Economic History and Geography 


ALexanpbeER MatHews Arnett, A.B., Mercer, 1908; A.M., Columbia, 1913. 
Populist movement with special reference to Georgia. 1920. Columbia. 


R. G. Boorn, A.B., Illinois Wesleyan, 1914; A.M., Columbia, 1915. Some so- 
cial aspects of the development of the natural sciences in England in the 
eighteenth century. 1920. Columbia. 


Ereanor C. Buckiey, A.B., Texas, 1908; A.M., Pennsylvania, 1909. The 
economic forces underlying Latin-American independence. 1920. Penn- 
sylvania. 


Epona Campsett, A.B., Chicago, 1920; A.M., 1906. Geographic influence in set- 
tlement and development of the lower Mississippi Valley. 1921. Chicago. 

Ginevra Capocetti, B. A., University of Naples, 1916; M.A., Columbia, 1918. 
Some of the effects of the war on Italy. 1921. Columbia. 

Anna C. Cravuper, A.B., Bryn Mawr, 1905. The Napoleonic wars as re- 
flected in the commerce to Philadelphia and New York from 1806 to 
1812. 1920. Pennsylvania. 


A. B. Cox, A.B., Texas, 1911; A.M., 1914. Social and economic survey of the 
Milltown community. 1920, Wisconsin. 


Crarence G. Dirrmer, Ph.B., Hamlin, 1910. A socio-economic survey of liv- 
ing conditions in North China, 1921. Wisconsin, 


Micuaet Dorizas, A.B., Robert, 1907; A.M., Pennsylvania, 1915. Economic 
geography of Greece. 1921. Pennsylvania. 
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WaYLanD \., M.A., Richmond; B.D., Th.M., Crozer; 
A.M., Chicag listory of the James River and Kanawha Company, 
1921. Colun 

H. C. ENcetprecur, Concordia Seminary, 1917; A.M., Chicago, 1918. Eco- 
nomic aspect clericalism in southwest Germany during the four- 
teenth and f it! enturies 1920. Chicago. 

Frances E. Gittesi , George Washington, 1906; A.M., Chicago, 1918, 
The history of | idicalism, 1840-1900. 1920. Chicago. 


J. E. Giirespiz, A.B ll, 1909; A.M., Harvard, 1910. The influence of 
oversea expa gland to 1700. 1920. Columbia. 

Howakrp CHartes ( ‘ llege of the City of New York, 1902. The 
radical movement th merican Revolution. 1920. Columbia. 


H. E. Grimsuaw, B.S mbia, 1914; A.M., 1915. Influence on England of 


India under tl! of the Company. 1920. Columbia. 


Uicn1t Iwasak1, B <wansi University, 1915; A.M., Columbia, 1918. 
Working  fores f ipanese_ politics—a_ sociological survey. 1920, 
Columbia. 

Letanp Jenks, A.B., Ott , 1913; A.M., Kansas, 1914. Social aspects of the 
Revolution of 1688-1689 in England, 1920. Colwmbia. 


Howarp C. Kipp, A.B eneva, 1909; A.M., Columbia, 1911. The develop- 


ment of lai egislative control in the United States. 1920. 


Columbia. 


BARNABAS SHIGEH uura, A.B., Hobart, 1900; B.D., Episcopal Theologi- 
cal School | lige), 1903; A.M., Harvard, 1903. The economic 
policy of the : i Shogunate. 1921. Harvard. 

Ernest Laur, A.B., Au tana, 1908; A.M., Wisconsin, 1914. The Danegeld 
in France. 1! 

A. Lawson, A.B., 1 la, 1909: A.M., Columbia, 1911. Social conditions 


in the principate of igustus. 1920. Columbia. 

Lucy Lewis, A.B., B wr, 1893; A.M., Pennsylvania, 1915. The conti- 
nental systems and ench industry. 1920. Pennsylvania. 

Isaper McKewnzir, 3., Barnard, 1912; A.M., Columbia, 1914. Social ac- 
tivities of Eng] ends in the period of industrial revolution. 1921. 
Columbia. 

E. C. Mackin, A.B diana, .F., Union Theological Seminary, 1914. 
Social and philanthropic wot ' the Church of Scotland in the six- 
teenth century 

May Baker Marsn, B., ichigan, 1908; A.M., 1910. Folkways in art. 
1921. Columbia 

Tuomas P. Martin, Leland Stanford, 1913; A.M., California, 1914. The con- 


firmation of foreign land titles in the acquired territory of the United 
States. Harv id 
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R. L. Mertweatuer, A.B., Wofford, 1912; A.M., Columbia, 1914. The south- 
west frontier, 1740-1776. 1920. Chicago. 


Frevertck Merk, A.B., Wisconsin, 1911. The economic history of Wisconsin 
during the Civil War decade. 1920. Harvard. 


W. E. Meyer, A.B, Southwestern, 1910; A.M., Chicago, 1913. The social 
history of Kansas. 1921. Chicago. 

Parker T. Moon, B.S., Columbia, 1913. Development of the political and 
social program of the Action Libérale in modern France. 1920. Columbia. 


A. S. Neumann, A.B., Columbia, 1909; A.M., 1912. Jewish communal life 
in Spain during the thirteenth century. 1920. Columbia. 


Anprew J. Newman, A.B., Washington, 1910; M.A., Missouri, 1911.  His- 
torical and statistical survey of the port of San Francisco. 1921. Cali- 
fornia. 


Letanp Oxps, A.B., Ambherst, 1912. Social unrest in England, 1811-1819. 
1920. Columbia. 


O. H. Pannxoxe, A.B., Concordia, 1905. The interrelation of the reforma- 
tion and the social movement in Saxony. 1920. Columbia. 


Georce Hersert Rotier, A.B., Ph.B., Northwestern College, 1910. The gen- 
eral economic theories underlying the decisions of the Supreme Court. 
1920. Colwmbia. 


H. L. Scorr, Ph.B., Denison, 1911. The social influence of oversea expansion 
in France to 1785. 1920. Columbia. 
Russert Gorpon Smirn, A.B., Richmond, 1911; A.M., Columbia, 1914. A 
sociological study of opinion in the United States. 1920, Columbia, 
Wittiam C. Smiru, A.B., Grand Island, 1907; A.M., Chicago, 1912. A study 
of the Aonago tribe of India. 1920. Chicago, 

Mary E. Townsenpn, A.B., Wellesley, 1905; A.M., Columbia, 1917. Origins 
of modern German colonialism, 1871-1885. 1920. Columbia. 

Levt Epcar Youne, S.B., Utah, 1895. The social and economic development 
of Utah under the leadership of Brigham Young. 1920. Columbia. 

W. E. Zevucn, A.B., Lenox, 1913; A.M., Clark University, 1916. Factors in 
the decline of the native races of the Western Hemisphere. 1920. Cor- 
nell. 


Agriculture, Mining, Forestry, and Fisheries 
O. E. Baxer, B.S., Heidelberg, Ohio, 1903; M.S., 1904; A.M., Colorado, 1905. 
The utilization of agricultural land. 1920. Wisconsin. 


Crype Ray Cuamsers, A.B., Missouri, 1916; A.M., Minnesota, 1917. Valua- 
tion of farm lands. 1923. Minnesota. 

Epwarp Evererr Date, A.B., Oklahoma, 1911; A.M., Harvard, 1914. A his- 
tory of the range cattle industry in Oklahoma. 1920. Harvard. 

A. H. Hayes, B.S., Illinois, 1907; M.S., Wisconsin, 1915. Rural organization. 
1920. Wisconsin, 
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AtteN DuNNING JENNINGS, , St. Stephens, 1913. Milk supply of New 
York City. 192¢ 

JosepH Bernarp Kenxet, A.B., St. Joseph’s College, 1913. Agricultural co- 
operation in the iited States. Catholic University. 

Joun H. Kors, B.S orthwestern, 1912; A.M., Chicago, 1913. Aspects of 
the rural life problem. 1921. Wisconsin. 

Maser T. Lee, A.B., Barnard, 1916; A. M., Columbia, 1917. Intensive agri- 
culture in China 0. Columbia. 

Preston E. McNatt, S., Kansas Agricultural College, 1914; M.S., 1915. 
The relation of the prices of farm products to land values. 1921. Wis- 
consin., 

Ewtne Orcnarp, , Swarthmore, 1916. The economic and political 
significance of tl mineral resources of the British Empire. 1921. 
Harvard. 

Bernuarp Ostrotenk, B.S., Boston University, 1911; A.M., Pennsylvania, 
1919. Social aspect f land and rural labor. 1921. Pennsylvania. 
Freperic Earnest Ricuter, A.B., Harvard, 1913. The copper industry. 

Harvard, 

Kurr von Scuenx, A.B., Harvard, 1913; M.S. Cornell, 1917. Agricultural 
evolution. 1920. Cornell 

Davin G. Wurre, B.S., Nebraska, 1911; M.F., 1912. Valuation and utilization 
of timber lands with reference to its effect on a national forest policy. 
Wisconsin. 

Horsrook Workinc, A.B., Denver, 1915; A.M., Cornell, 1919. A study of the 
influence of price changes on the production and consumption of wheat. 
1920. Wisconsin 

Frep Roy Yoper, A.B., Senior College, 1910; A.M., North Carolina, 1915. 
The social aspects of farm tenancy. 1921. Missouri. 

Grane Cu1no Youne, A.B., Ohio Wesleyan, 1918; A.M., Columbia, 1919. Tea 
industry in China. 1921. Columbia. 


Manufacturing Industries 
JoHn Hicson Cover, A.B., Columbia, 1916; A.M., 1919. The economics of 
journalism. 1921. Columbia. 
Homer Hoyt, A.B., A.M., Kansas, 1913. The building industry in the United 
States during the war. 1921. Chicago. 
Rosert Herserr Loomis, A.B., Clark, 1911. The shoe industry in Massachu- 
setts since 1875. Harvard 


Transportation and Communication 


ExvizasetH C. Broox, A.B., Kansas, 1912; A.M., 1913. The struggle for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 1876-1889. 1920. Chicago. 
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Ropert Craic Errincer, A.B., Virginia, 1914. Railways and business cycles. 
1920. Columbia. 


Appert Herrincer, Jr. A.B., Leland Stanford, 1916; A.M., 1917. 
Statistics of freight train operation. 1920. Harvard. 


Harotp Apams Innis, A.B., McMaster, 1916; A.M., 1918. History of the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad. 1920. Chicago. 


FE. A. Krwcarp, A.B., Washington State, 1910; M.A., Harvard, 1911. Land 
grants to the Central Pacific. 1920. California. 


Swney L. Mirier, A.B., Kansas State Normal College, 1912; A.M., Wiscon- 
sin, 1916. Federal railroad administration. 1920. Wisconsin. 

W. R. Rosinson, A.B., California, 1919. History of the Southern Pacific 
Railway of California. 1922. California. 

L. C. Sorrett, A.B., Colgate, 1911. Private car lines. 1920. Chicago. 

Tatsumosuke Uepa, M.S., Tokio, 1916. Capital and labor in the shipping in- 
dustry. 1921. Pennsylvania. 


Henry W. Van Pett, A.B., Cornell, 1915; A.M., Columbia, 1917. Local 
freight discriminations. 1920. Columbia. 


Trade, Commerce, and Commercial Crises 


Josuva Bernuarpr, A.B., Rochester, 1916. Government control of the sugar 
industry during the war. 1921. Johns Hopkins. 


Norman Sypney Buck, B.A., Yale, 1913. Development of the organization in 
trade between England and the United States. 1921. Yale. 


R. N. Burrows, A.B., Texas, 1912; A.M., Wisconsin, 1918. Codperation in 
marketing cotton. 1921. Wisconsin. 


Yu Meno Cuen, A.B., University of Nanking, 1914; A.M., Butler College, 
Indianapolis, 1916. Commercial problems of the Far East. 1921. Co- 
lumbia. 


JosepH Hexry Forn, A.B., A.M., Oklahoma, 1914. Trade associations. 1920. 
Chicago. 


Joun Truman Horner, A.B., Oklahoma, 1909; B.S. and A.M., 1916. Prin- 
ciples of agricultural marketing. 1921. Columbia. 


Cu Hsiv Hv, B.S., Pennsylvania, 1917; A.M., 1918. The marketing of farm 
products in China. 1921. Columbia. 


Grace Lee Nuts, A.B., Smith, 1917; A.M., Radcliffe, 1918. American foreign 
commerce, 1830-1860. 1921. Radcliffe. 


Leona Marcaret Powett, A.B., Ohio Wesleyan, 1905. The mail order house. 
1920. Chicago. 


Hvucu Bruce Price, B.A., Wisconsin, 1914; M.A., Minnesota, 1916. The in- 
spection and grading of grain. 1921. Yale. 


CuHaries Scuivter, A.B., Iowa State, 1915; A.M., Columbia, 1916. 
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A study in business cycles: the industrial conditions of Germany, France, 
England, and the United States from 1907 to July, 1914. 1920. Columbia. 


Rexrorp Guy Tvuewett, B.S., Pennsylvania, 1915; A.M., 1916. Milk distribu- 
tion as a public utility 1920. Pennsylvania. 


Wittram Ernest Wetp, A.B., Wooster, 1903; A.M., Princeton, 1908; B.D., 
Princeton Seminary, 1909. India’s demand for transportation. 1920, 
Columbia, 


Daniet K. F. Yarr, A.B., Swarthmore, 1917; A.M., Pennsylvania, 1918. The 


foreign trade of H« Kong. 1921. Columbia. 


Accounting, Business Methods, Investments, and the Exchanges 


James Cummincs Bonsricut, A.B., Northwestern, 1913. Commission regula- 


tion of public utility securitic 1920. Columbia. 


Epmunp Brapwin, A.M., Queen’s University, 1914. Contract sys- 
tem on railroad constructio! 1920. Columbia. 


Wituiam D. Gornon, B.S., Pennsylvania, 1916. Scientific stores systems in 
manufacturing plant 1921. Pennsylvania. 


Apert C. Honest, Ph.B., Chicago, 1914. The functional approach to account- 
ing problems. 1920. Chicago 


Rosert G. Merricx, A.B., Johns Hopkins, 1917. Preferred stock as an in- 
strument of corporation finance. 1922. Johns Hopkins. 


Nina Mitzen, A.B., Wisconsin, 1915; M.S., Columbia, 1918. Analysis of finan- 
cial reports. 1920 


Cuartes Srtiruman Morcan, B.A., Michigan, 1914. The promotion of effi- 
ciency in the management of public utilities. 1920. Yale. 


Frank Parker, B:S., Pe yivania, 1911; LL.B., 1915. Theories of depre- 
ciation applied to public utilities. 1921. Pennsylvania. 

Joun W. Riecer, B.S., Pennsylvania, 1918. Uniform accounting systems for 
basic industries. 1921 Pennsylvania, 


Jacop Hyman ScHMUCKLEI B.S., Columbia, 1914; A.M., 1916. assays in 
corporation finance 1920. Columbia. 


Capital and Capitalistic Organization 
Bert C. Furrer, A.B., Cornell, 1909; A.M., Harvard, 1910. Restraint of 


trade at common law 1 under the Sherman anti-trust law. 1920. Co- 
lumbia. 


L. A. Frye, A.B., Minnesota, 1907; 1908. History of the state control of pub- 
lic service corporations in New York. 1920. Colwmbia. 


2 


Hetvetivs Lancston, A.B., Maryville, 1913. Combinations in export 
trade. 1920. Colwmbia 


Water Jerrries Marueriy, A.B., William Jewell, 1915; A.M., Washington, 
1916. The surplus of public service corporations. 1921. Chicago. 
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Grorce Asnotr Merritt, A.B., Colgate, 1910; A.M., Columbia, 1914. The 
history of general incorporation legislation in New Jersey. 1921. Co- 
lumbia. 


Wituram Harvey Reeves, A.B., Pennsylvania, 1916; A.M., 1919. Federal and 
state regulation of corporate business. 1921. Columbia. 


Jonas W. Stenman, A.B., Lebanon Valley, 1909; A.M., Pennsylvania, 1910. 
History of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company. 1920. 
Chicago. 

L. C. Wurrr, S.B., Dartmouth, 1914. Origin and development of regulating 
commission. 1920. Chicago. 


Labor and Labor Organizations 
Artuur Emite Avsrecut, A.B., College of the City of New York; A.M., 
George Washington, 1917. The history and organization of the Seaman’s 
Union of America. 1921. Columbia. 


Horace Ricuarp Barnes, A.B., Pennsylvania, 1911; M.A., 1913. The effect 
of the Pennsylvania child labor law on some Pennsylvania industries. 
1921. Pennsylvania. 


Wittram Artuvur Berrince, A.B., Harvard, 1914; A.M., 1919. Unemploy- 
ment in the United States and Great Britain. Harvard. 


EvizanetH Ruopes Butier, A.B., Vassar, 1918; A.M., Columbia, 1919. Labor 
struggle between journeymen and master under the guild system in 
England. 1921. Columbia. 


Acnes Mary Happen Byrnes, A.B., Northwestern, 1915; A.M., Columbia, 
1916. Industrial home work in Pennsylvania. 1920. Bryn Mawr. 


Warren B. Caturn, A.B., Nebraska, 1903. The labor movement; its roots and 
branches. 1920. Columbia. 


EvizapetH Leranp Cuampertain, A.B., Mt. Holyoke, 1914. The International 
Cigar Makers’ Union. 1920. Chicago. 
Jean Davis, A.B., Bryn Mawr, 1914; A.M., Wisconsin, 1920. Collective bar- 
gaining in the men’s ready-made clothing industry. 1920. Wisconsin. 
Eruet Drerricn, A.B., Vassar, 1913; A.M., Wisconsin, 1914, Collective bar- 
gaining in the book and job printing industry. 1920. Wisconsin. 

Pavut Howarp Doveras, A.B., Bowdoin, 1913. American apprenticeship and 
industrial education. 1920. Columbia. 

Francis Jutivs Festner, A.B., Creighton University, 1912. The small shop in 
the printing industry. 1920. Catholic University. 

Carrot. E. Frencu, A.B., Monmouth, 1916. The shop committee. 1922. 
Johns Hopkins. 

Lucy Gwynne, A.B., Washington College, 1911; A.M., Johns Hopkins, 1914. 
The history of labor and politics in New York. 1921. Columbia. 

Aurrep P. Haake, A.B., Wisconsin, 1914; A.M., 1916. Wage measurement 
and the management of labor. 1920. Wisconsin. 
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Gwenpotyn Hucues, A.B., Nebraska, 1916; A.M., 1917. Mothers in industry; 
a study in causation. 1920. Bryn Mawr. 

Apa Rutu Kuun, A.B., Nebraska, 1915; A.M., 1918. Mothers in industry; 
a study of effect. 1921. Bryn Mawr. 

Frep THomas Lena, A.B., Dartmouth, 1907; A.M., Columbia, 1915. Eco- 


nomic significance of the entrance of women into industry. 1920. Co- 
lumbia. 


E. D. Lucas, A.M., Columbia; B.D., Union Theological Seminary. The econ- 
omic life of a Punjab village. 1920. Columbia. 

RicHarp Stockton A.B., Harvard, 1914. Organized labor in im- 
perial Germany. 1921. Harvard. 

Epwarp Becker Mirrieman, A.B., Wisconsin, 1914. The history of labor in 
Chicago. 1920. Chicag 

A. W. Newcomse, A.B., Bowdoin, 1914; D.B., Newton Theological Institute, 
1917. The Catholic Church and the labor problem. 1920. Chicago. 

Hazex Grant Ornmssee, A.B., Cornell, 1915. The juvenile labor exchange in 
the United States and England, with a statistical analysis of records in 
the Philadelphia Bureau of Compulsory Education. 1922. Bryn Mawr. 

Gixo Saxamoro, B.S., Tung Wen College (Shanghai); A.M., Southern Cali- 
fornia, 1913. Labor movement in Japan, 1868-1907. 1920. Columbia. 

Haynie Harcuertr Seay, Jr., A.B., Richmond College, Va., 1913; A.M., Co- 
lumbia, 1915. Labor legislation in Virginia. 1920. Princeton. 

ArcHIBALp Herpert Srocxper, A.B., Colorado, 1915; A.M., 1916. Productivity 
of labor in the bituminous coal industry. 1921. Columbia, 

Eart D. Srronc, A.B., Grinnell, 1909; A.M., Wisconsin, 1912. Joint organ- 
ization in men’s clothing industry. 1921. Columbia. 

Curnpin Tsen Tsar, A.B., Columbia, 1918; A.M., 1919. Pattern-makers’ 
League. 1921. Columbia 

Mrs. Grenn Turner, A.B., Chicago, 1908; A.M., Wisconsin, 1918. More pro- 
duction: the problem as labor sees it. 1920. Wisconsin. 


Mary Van Kureeck, A.B., Smith, 1904. The fact basis for industrial reform. 
1920. Columbia 


Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 
Cuaries E. Arrman, A.M., Columbia, 1918. Gold movements in relation to 
foreign credit during the Great War. 1921. Columbia, 
Luioyp Vernor Bauiarp, A.B., Beloit, 1912; A.M., Harvard, 1913. Trade ac- 
ceptances. 1921. Chicago. 
Tuomas Anprew Beat, A.B., Utah, 1906; A.M., Columbia, 1910. The import- 
ance of trade and bankers’ acceptances in business. 1921. Columbia. 


J. Ray Casie, A.B., B.S., Missouri, 1913; A.M., Chicago, 1917. The Bank 
of Missouri. 1921. Columbia, 
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Joun Martin Cuapman, A.B., Indiana, 1917; A.M., Columbia, 1920. Ex- 
ercise of the fiscal functions of Federal Reserve Banks. 1921. Columbia. 


Greratp JosepH Forey, A.B., Dalhousie, 1919. The low rate of foreign ex- 
change: causes and remedies. 1920. Catholic University. 

Frank Dunsrone Granam, A.B., Dalhousie, 1913; LL.B., 1915.  Interna- 
tional trade of the United States in the greenback period. 1920. Harvard. 

Harry Francis Grapy, A.B., St. Mary’s University, Baltimore, 1907, The de- 


velopment of commercial paper under the federal reserve system. 1921. 
Columbia. 


Lreonarp B. Kruscer, Ph.B., Wisconsin, 1914; A.M., Pennsylvania, 1915. The 
history of banking in Wisconsin, 1863-1903. 1920. Wisconsin. 


Lioyp W. Maxwe i, A.B., Oklahoma, 1912; A.M., Columbia, 1916. Govern- 
ment regulation of prices. 1920. Colwmbia. 


Morris A. Mecuanic, A.B., Johns Hopkins, 1918. Building and loan associa- 
tions in the United States. 1921. Johns Hopkins. 


Rosert Erwoop Moore, A.B., Wesleyan, 1915; A.M., 1916. An investigation 
of the relation of iron prices to business conditions. 1920. Columbia. 
Tuomas Henry Sanovers, Bachelor of Commerce, Birmingham (England), 
1905; Master of Commerce, 1914. Banking in Japan. Harvard. 

Henry Scuenck, A.B., Harvard, 1903; A.M., Columbia, 1919. Dollar ex- 
change. 1921. Columbia. 

Grorce Opatey, B.S., New York University, 1917; A.M., Columbia, 1918. 
Methods of improving banking and financial relations between the United 
States and Japan. 1920. Columbia. 


EuizasetH Wyutz, A.M., Columbia, 1910. The guaranty of bank de- 
posits. 1920. Columbia. 


Public Finance, Taxation, and Tariff 

Frank Ferris Anpverson, A.B., Minnesota, 1908. The industrial claims of the 
single-taxers. 1920. Columbia. 

ArtHur Evcene Buck, Ph.B., Milligan, 1910; B.S., Tennessee, 1913; A.M., 
Columbia, 1917. New York budget law. 1920. Columbia. 

Duptey DeWirr A.B., Guilford, 1907; A.M., Haverford, 1908. The 
history of taxation in North Carolina. 1920. Colwmbia. 

Joun Hstnc Cuene, B.S., St. John’s (Shanghai), 1917; A.M., Ohio State, 1918. 
Government finance in China, under the Republic, with suggested re- 
forms. 1921. Columbia. 

Cuunotao Taumy Cuv, A.B., Harvard, 1917. The taxation of salt. Harvard. 

Atzapa Comstock, A.B., Mt. Holyoke, 1910; A.M., Columbia, 1913. State 
income taxes. 1920. Columbia. 


Kocuenc C. Cuune, A.B., Reed, 1916. Napoleonic War finance in England. 
1920. Columbia. 
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Resexan Poyntz Davis, B.S., Pennsylvania, 1915. The Philadelphia budget. 
1921. Pennsylvania 


LeGranp Rex Drown, A.B., oster, 1915: A.M., Columbia, 1916. The val- 
idity of the pay-as-you-go policy in publie school outlays. 1920. Co- 


lumbia. 


Fevrx Frivuecer, A.B., | id Stanford, 1914; M.A., 1915. Types of income 
tax laws. 1920. ¢ 

ALexanpber Govurvitcu, University of Paris, 1913. French public debt. 1920. 
Columbia. 


Ricuarp A. Graves, A.B., Minnesota, 1909; A.M., 1912. A comparative study 
of common school finance in a group of selected states. (New York and 
other states to be selected later.) 1923. Minnesota. 

LurHer H. Guticx, A.B., Oberlin, 1914; A.M., 1915. The evolution of the 
budget in Massachusetts. 1920. Columbia. 


> 


Crarence Heer, A.B., Rochester, 1914. Taxable income. 1921. Columbia. 


Lioyp Frep Herrerr, B.L., Ohio Wesleyan, 1913. Standardization of govern- 
mental functions. 1920. Columbia. 

Duncan Crank Hype, A.B., McGill, 1917; A.M., Harvard, 1918. Canadian 
war finance. Harvard 

Jens Perer Jensen, A.B., Dakota Wesleyan, 1913; A.M., Minnesota, 1917. 
Twenty years of federal finance, 1897-1916. 1920. Chicago. 

Homin Leopotp Lin, A.M., Teachers College, 1917. Administration of the 
real estate tax in New York City. 1920. Columbia. 

Mircuett McCune, A.B., LL.B., Tennessee, 1911. Public finance in 
Tennessee. 1920. Columbia 

Joun Gorvon McKay, A.B., Wisconsin, 1913. Income and inheritance taxa- 
tion in the state o sconsin. 1921. Wisconsin. 

A. R. Mean, A.B., Miami; A.M., Columbia, 1910. The development of the 
free school and the abolition of rate bills in the states of Connecticut 
and Michigan. 1920. Colwmbia 

Anna Marcaret Micuiner, A.B., Swarthmore, 1916. A study of the budget 
system in the German Empire. 1920. Columbia. 

Tueropore W. Overtacn, Schleiz, 1907. Foreign financial control in China. 
1920. California. 

N. M. Pat, B.S., California, 1916; M.S., 1918. Systems of land tenure and 
taxation in India. 1920. California. 

Lioyp Preston Rice, A.B., Wesleyan, 1913; A.M., Harvard, 1914. History 
of taxation in Connecticut. 1920. Harvard. 

Pierson Muir Turriz, Ph.B., Yale, 1914; A.M., Harvard, 1917. A history 
of railroad taxation in New Jersey. 1920. Harvard. 

KossurH Mayer Witiiamson, A.B., Alabama, 1913; A.M., Harvard, 1914. 
The taxation of distilled spirits in the United States since 1862. 1920. 
Harvard, 
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Population and Migration 


J. C. Bert, Jr. A.B., Princeton, 1912. Migrations to the Northwest, 1830- 
1850. 1920. Columbia, 


Lovis Brocu, A.B., Wisconsin, 1916; A.M., 1917. Restriction of immigration, 
1921. Columbia. 


Jerome Davis, A.M., Columbia, 1919. Russians in the United States. 1921. 
Columbia. 


Srantey Power Davies, A.B., Bucknell, 1912. Racial assimiliation in a com- 
munity in the anthracite coal region. 1920. Columbia. 


Jutivs Dracuster, B.S., College of the City of New York, 1912; M.A., Colum- 
bia, 1915. Ethnogamy in New York City: a study of amalgamation of 
foreign nationalities, 1920. Colwmbia. 

Hannipat Geratp Duncan, A.B., Wake Forest, 1913; A.M., Pennsylvania, 
1915. The changing race relationship in the border and northern states. 


1920. Pennsylvania, 


JosepHh M. Gritman, A.B., Western Reserve, 1913; A.M., Columbia, 1915. The 
immigration problem in Cleveland. 1920. Columbia. 


Marcus Lee Hansen, A.B., Iowa, 1916; A.M., 1917. The volume and dis- 
tribution of immigration, 1830-1860. 1921. Harvard. 


Jacusp Horak, Ph.B., Chicago, 1916. A study of the Czecho-Slovak com- 
munity organization in Chicago. 1920. Chicago. 


James R. Mutrcumore, A.B., Toronto, 1913; A.M., Columbia, 1915. Canadian 
immigration. 1920. Columbia. 


Cremens Niemi, A.B., Minnesota, 1915; A.M., Chicago, 1919. The Finnish 
element in the American population. 1921. Chicago. 


B. M. Srewart, A.M., Queen’s University, 1911. Immigration settlement in 
Canada before Confederation. 1920. Columbia. 


Social Problems and Reforms 
H. H. Benexe, A.B., Miami, 1909; A.M., Chicago, 1912. The concept of graft. 

1920. Chicago. 

Auice Squires CuHeney, A.B., Vassar, 1909. Social work and social reform. 
1921. Pennsylvania, 

ArcHipatp B. Crark, A.B., Reed, 1916. The popular vote as an index of 
social solidarity. 1920. Columbia. 

Friepa Opa Dantet, A.B., Drake, 1916. A social study of an industrial area. 
1921. Chicago. 

Harmon O. DeGrarr, B.A., Iowa, 1916; M.A., 1918. Juvenile delinquency in 
Iowa. 1921. State University of Iowa. 

Eart Sranrietp Furiprooxk, M.A., B.A., Morningside, 1914; M.A., Iowa, 
1918. Iowa’s part in the work of the American Red Cross. 1920. State 
University of Iowa. 
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Ermer Diepaich Graper, A.B., Northwestern, 1911. Problems of police ad- 
ministration. 1920. 


Joun R. Hart, B.A., M.A., Pennsylvania, 1911. Economic waste in the dis- 
tribution of Protestant churches. 1921. Pennsylvania. 


2 


Georce E. Harrmann, A.B., Cincinnati, 1917. Race prejudice as a factor in 
the determination of racial consciousness in the negro. 1920. Chicago. 


Horace B. Hawrnhorne, B.S., lowa State College, 1915; M.S., 1915. The 
comparative psychic efficiency of rural social groups. 1921. Wisconsin. 

Cary Watker Hayes, A.B., Washburn, 1909; A.M., Columbia, 1912. Public 
morals and recreation; a municipal program. 1920. Columbia. 

Gienn R. Jonwnson, A.B., Reed, 1915. The American newspaper as an indi- 
cator of social force 1920. Columbia. 


Percy Gamspie Kamm™Merer, A.B., Harvard, 1908. The unmarried mother. 
1920. Harvard. 


Daniet Harrison Kurp, A.B., A.M., Brown, 1913. The Chinese family. 1921. 
Chicago. 


C. S. Lainman, A.B., Manitoba, 1905. A study of the institutional church 
in Chicago. 1920. Chicago 


Ropert Devore Leicn, A.B., Bowdoin, 1914. Columbia, 1915. Federal public 
health administration 1920. Colwmbia. 


Roperick D, MacKenziz, A.B., Manitoba, 1912. The social study of the 
neighborhood. 1920. Chicago 


Bruce Lee Mervin, A.B., Missouri, 1916; A.M., 1917. The social structure 
and function of the American village in its relation to the open country. 
1921. Missouri. 


Erse Mitner Micnop, Ph.B., Chicago, 1909; A.M., 1915. The woman offender. 
1920. Chicago. 

Sapie Tanner Mosseiz, B.S., Pennsylvania, 1918. A.M., 1919. Living stand- 
ards of one hundred southern negro families migrated to Philadelphia. 
1921. Pennsylvania 

Crarence E. Rarnwarer, A.B., Drake, 1907; A.M., 1908. The neighborhood 
center. 1920. Chicag 

Grorce S. H. Rossouw, A.B., Cape of Good Hope, 1915; A.M., Chicago, 1919. 
Nationalism and folk-language. 1921. Chicago. 

Daniet JosepH Ryan, A.B., Catholic University, 1919. Vocational reéduca- 
tion. 1920. Catholic neversity., 

JosepH Lyons Sniper, A.B., Amherst, 1915; A.M., Harvard, 1918. Feeble- 
mindedness in Massachusett Harvard. 

Sinc Gine Su, A.B., Ohio Wesleyan, 1917; M.A., Columbia, 1918. The Chi- 
nese family system. 1920. Colwmbia. 

F. M. TurasHer, A.B., DePauw, 1915; M.A., Chicago, 1918. Boy Scout 
movement as a socializing agency. 1920. Chicago. 
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Sumis Uesvei, A.M., Chicago, 1916. The family in Japan. 1920. Chicago. 


Amey Eaton Watson (Mrs. Frank D.), A.B., Women’s College in Brown Uni- 
versity, 1907; A.M., Pennsylvania, 1910. Social treatment of illegitimate 
mothers. 1921. Bryn Mawr. 


Arruur Evans Woop, A.B., Harvard, 1906; B.D., 1911. Social survey of a 
college community. 1921. Pennsylvania. 

Comer McD. Woopwarp, A.B., Emory, 1900; A.M., Chicago, 1916. A case 
study of successful rural churches. 1920. Chicago. 

Tuomas Jackson Woorrter, Jr., A.B., University of Georgia, 1912. Negro 
farm life in Georgia. 1920. Columbia. 


A. C. ZumprunNeEN, A.B., Central, 1907; A.M., Missouri, 1909. The com- 
munity church as a type of denominational union. 1920. Chicago. 


Insurance and Pensions 
Wuuiam Aquinas Dower, A.B., St. Mary’s, 1914; A.M., 1915. Insurance in 


Connecticut: a study of the more important developments of the last half 
century. 1920. Catholic University. 


W. M. Durrvs, A.B., Leland Stanford, 1910, Health insurance in Illinois as 
provided by insurance companies and fraternal orders. Wisconsin. 


Cuartes Gaucer, A.B., Pennsylvania College, 1908. Economic aspects of acci- 
dent and health insurance. 1921. Pennsylvania. 


Dwicut Grapstone Jounson, A.B., Coe College, 1918. Standards of com- 
parison in life insurance. 1921. Pennsylvania, 


Porter R. Lee, A.B., Cornell, 1903. Public outdoor relief in the United 
States. 1920. Colwmbia. 


James Amprose Losty, Soldiers’ and sailors’ insurance. 1920. Catholic Uni- 
versity. 

Epwarp Laurence McKenna, A.B., Columbia, 1913; A.M., Illinois, 1914. 
Title insurance in the United States. 1921. Pennsylvania. 

Pact Srupensky, Gymnasium, Petrograd, 1896-1905; University of Petro- 
grad, 1905-1908; Sorbonne, 1908-1909; New York University, 1915-1917; 


Columbia, 1917. Teachers’ retirement systems in the United States. 
1920. Columbia. 


Pauperism, Charities, and Relief Measures 
Barpara N. Grimes, A.B., California, 1913; J.D., 1915. The relation of sick- 
ness to poverty in California. 1921. California. 


Heten Rankin Jester, A.B., California, 1917. The public care of children 
in Illinois. 1921. Chicago. 


Samvet Cates Rarcirre, A.B., Mt. Allison, 1909; B.D., A.M., Alberta, 1918. 
The history of the poor law in Illinois. 1920 Chicago. 
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Socialism and Co-operative Enterprises 

Nites Carpenter, Jr., A.B., Northwestern, 1914; A.M., 1915. Guild so- 
cialism and the procurement of capital. 1920. Harvard. 

Orro F. Carpenter, A.B., Ohio Northern, 1912; A.M., Wisconsin, 1917. Goy- 
ernment in industry 192( Wisconsin. 

Joyce Oramet Herrzier, A.B., Baldwin-Wallace, 1916; A.M., Wisconsin, 
1919. Social utopias and utopianism. 1920. Wisconsin. 

Harotp H. Maynarp, B.A., Iowa State Teachers’ College, 1912; M.A., 1915; 
M.A., Harvard, 1919. Phases of codperative fruit growing in the Pacific 
Northwest. 1921. University of Iowa. 

Heten Russert Waict Smith, 1912. Coéperative distribution in the 
Middle West 


tatistics and Its Methods 
Georcia Baxter, A.B., Denver, 1914; A.M., California, 1917. A _ statistical 
study of non-support and desertion, based on a study of cases in Phila- 
delphia. 1921. 1 n Mawr 
Frank ALExaNnpeR Ross, Ph.B., Yale, 1908; A.M., Columbia, 1913. <A study 
of the applicat tatistical methods to sociological problems. 1920. 
Columbia. 


Donna Fay THomps \.B., Indiana, 1913; A.M., 1914. The birth rate in 


college graduate nilies. 1920. Columbia. 
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NOTES 


New Appress oF THE AMERICAN Economic Association. Professor 
Ray B. Westerfield, of Yale University, has been elected Secretary- 
Treasurer of the American Economic Association. All communica- 
tions relating to memberships, subscriptions, orders for publications, 
or other business matters should be addressed: American Economic 
Association, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. Communications to the 


Managing Editor of the American Economic Review, including 


manuscripts submitted for publication and correspondence with ref- 
erence to exchange of publications should be addressed, as before, to 
Professor Davis R. Dewey, 222 Charles River Road, Cambridge 39, 
Mass. 


Since February 1, 1920, the following names have been added to 
the membership of the American Economic Association: 


Albrecht, Joseph A., 925 Fidelity Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Allred, C. E., University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Anderson, Hilding E., 1352 Raymond Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

Arrus, Oscar F., Constitucion 20, Gallao, Peru, S. A. 

Auld, George P., U. S. Naval Headquarters, New York City. 

Ault, Otho C., George Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 

Balch, Gordon H., Stone and Webster, 120 Broadway, New York City. 
Baldwin, H. C., Babson’s Statistical Organization, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Barnard, Bascom Weaver, 1012 Gloria Ave., Durham, N. C. 

Bates, T. Towar, Goodbody & Co., 115 Broadway, New York City. 
Belknap, William B., University of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 

Bemis, Miss Alice L., 10 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 

Beneke, Herman N., Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Bernhardt, Joshua, 3028 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 

Bircholdt, Miss Harriet, Indiana Univ. Extension Div., Bloomington, Ind. 
Blackett, Olin W., Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 

Blumberg, Israel, 3148 19th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Bohn, Elizabeth H., 50 Orange St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Brown, Robert R., 100 Broadway, New York City. 

Bruyere, A. J., 1017 E. State St., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Buchstaff, Geo. A., Oshkosh, Wis. 

Bye, Raymond T., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Carlson, Avery L., Morningside College, Sioux City, Iowa. 

Carman, George N., Lewis Institute, Chicago, Il. 

Castle, Ernest B., Bronxville, N. Y. 

Catlin, Henry W., 71 Broadway, New York City. 

Caverly, Harcourt L., 1511 Washtenaw Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Chang, T. S., 162 Shantung Road, Shanghai, China. 

Chapman, John M., 523 West 123rd St., New York City. 

Clark, Miss Anna M., 600 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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Cole, Dana F., Box 1275, Station A, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Collins, P. Wood, Purhab Civil Secretariat, Lahore, India. 
Connick, H. D. H., 485 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Conrad, Mrs. Irene F., Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cooke, Thornton, Columbia National Bank, Kansas City, Mo. 
Cornell, C. O., Williams Ave., Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 

Craven, Leslie, Suite 820, 110 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
Curtis, R. E., 767 Bateman St., Galesburg, Ill. 

Cutcheon, F. W. M., 147 East 36th St., New York City. 

Davis, Earl D., 259 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

Davis, I. G., Connecticut Agricultural College, Storrs, Conn. 
Dearing, Fred M., Room 3712, 120 Broadway, New York City. 
deBower, Herbert F., Alexander Hamilton Institute, New York City. 
DeLooch, R. J. H., Armour & Co., Chicago, II. 

Dice, Charles A., Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
Dickinson, Z. Clark, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dietrich, Miss Ethel B., Wolff Apartments, 14, Racine, Wis. 
Dietz, Miss Lorna, 177 West 4th St., New York City. 

Dillon, Clarence, 26 Nassau St., New York City. 

Douglas, Lewis W., Amherst, Mass. 

Dutton, Henry P., 641 Library Place, Evanston, II. 

Effinger, Robert C., 547 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Eliot, Howard M., College Station, Texas. 

Elliott, Roy G., 1603 Canal St., Chicago, Il. 

Esaki, Masumi, The Bank of Taiwan, 165 Broadway, New York City. 
Eulambio, Michel S., Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New York City. 
Everett, Miss Helen, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Frost, Wesley, Department of State, Washington, D. C. 

Fry, C. Luther, 45 West 18th St., New York City. 

Garrett, Paul W., 120 Broadway, New York City. 

Gillett, Roy L., Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Gittings, John S., The Albany, Washington, D. C. 

Glaeser, Martin G., Dept. of Economics, Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
Goggin, Walter J., 61 Rockview St., Boston, Mass. 

Goldsmith, Margaret L., 4650 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, III. 
Gourvich, P. P., 17-19 Van Reypen St., Jersey City, N. J. 
Griffin, C. E., 1116 White St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Guthmann, H. G., Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Hall, Arthur F., Lincoln Life Ins. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Hamilton, James M., Bozeman, Mont. 

Hammond, C. B., Acme Wire Co., New Haven, Conn. 

Hanger, James H., 1206 N. Clinton Blvd., Bloomington, III. 
Harlan, Charles L., Atlantic, Iowa. 

Hauhart, William F., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Hayes, Augustus W., 402 N. Baldwin St., Madison, Wis. 

Hobbs, Franklyn, 7 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

Hodge, Albert C., 5430 Drexel Ave., Chicago, III. 

Ho-fu, Ling, Bank of China, Changchum, China, 
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Hojo, S., The Bank of Taiwan, 165 Broadway, New York City. 
Horn, Franklin L., 1842 Prospect Ave., Toledo, Ohio. 

Howell, M. Hadden, 57 Broadway, New York City. 

lijima, Nanji, Nakanoshima, Kitaku, Osaka, Japan. 

Inouye, M., Neshi, Okuho, Tokyo, Japan. 

Ishige, T., Bank of Taiwan, 165 Broadway, New York City. 
Jameson, Robert M., 525 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

Jenkins, F. B., Jr., 801 Benton Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 

Jensen, Jens P., 1520 New Hampshire St., Lawrence, Mass. 
Johnson, Charles P., 36 University Place, Princeton, N. J. 
Johnston, Arnold V., Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 
Jones, Grosvenor M., 44 Pine St., New York City. 

Josephson, Reuben, 1135 Tennessee St., Lawrence, Kansas. 
Juchhoff, Frederick, William and Mary College, Williamsburg, Va. 
Katch, Nobuo, 12 Tozaki-Machi Koishikawa, Tokyo, Japan. 
Kent, Fred I., 16 Wall St., New York City. 

Keuper, Charles F., 4712 Drexel Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

Kolb, John H., University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
Krueger, Leonard B., 734 Chapman St., Madison, Wis. 

Kushida, Tamizo, care Warerasha, No. 3, Kamakura-Machi, Tokyo, Japan. 
Kuwata, Kumazo, Ohte-Machi, Kojimachi, Tokyo, Japan. 

Kyrk, Miss Hazel, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Landon, Charles E., 1225 Oread St., Lawrence, Kansas. 
Lanfear, Vincent W., 104 E. 13th St., Austin, Texas. 

Leffler, Ray V., 1 Sargent St., Hanover, N. H. 

Lewis, Carleton K., 1424 B. St., S. E., Washington, D. C. 
Lloyd, Ernst, League of Nations, Room 23, 117 Piccadilly, London, England. 
Logan, H. A., Brandon College, Brandon, Man., Can. 

Lohman, Clarence, Box 686, Pawhuska, Osage Co., Okla. 
Loomis, Kenneth H., Station A, Box 1273, Lincoln, Nebr. 
Lubin, Isador, 1158 Baldwin Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

McCamic, Charles, Wheeling, W. Va. 

McCamic, Jay Thomas, 104 Highland Ave., Washington, Pa. 
McClean, Lee D., Brunswick, Me. 

McMahon, A. P., 50 E. 42nd St., New York City. 

McNall, Preston E., 2128 Keyes, Madison, Wis. 

Madden, John T., 32 Waverly Place, New York City. 
Marshall, Herbert, 102 Patterson Ave., Toronto, Ont., Can. 
Matherly, Walter J., Georgetown, Ky. 

Merkel, Harold L., 674 Washington St., Brookline, Mass. 
Merwin, Louis B., Bloomington, IIl. 

Miller, Earl J., 402 E. Chalmers Ave., Champaign, III. 

Miller, Sidney L., University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
Mitchell, Waldo F., 6112 Kimbark Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Moore, Roy, 2714 Reed St., Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Murchison, Claudius, Hunter College, New York City. 
Murphy, Herman K., P. O. Box 143, Clinton, N. Y. 

Murray, J. Vincent, P. O. Box 164, Rochelle, Ill. 
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Patton, Francis |! 

Paulman, Henry, 

Payne, Mrs. Harry 

Peisch, Archie M., B 

Pell, William J., Cl , Calif. 

Pelz, Victor H., Un 1f Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Perrin, Charles C., 1837 South 5th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Perrine, S. Alden, 1109 Px Ave., Centralia, Ill. 

Person, H. S., Taylo ciety, 29 West 39th St., New York City. 

Pierce, Joseph A., B Fargo, N. D. 

Pillsbury, A. J., 440 , Oakland, Calif. 

Pinney, William E Ind. 

Powell, Ben H., Gulf Bldg., Houston, Texas. 
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Stannard, John W., 171 Gladstone Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Stark, Walter R., 520 S. Division St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Stebbins, Miss Lucy W., 2731 Durant Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 

Steiner, Jesse F., 1319 Floral St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Stemple, H. P., 54 W. Central Ave., Delaware, Ohio. 

Stern, Alfred W., 4616 Drexel Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

Stone, Milon M., 55 Kensington St., New Haven, Conn. 

Suen, Charles H. 'T., Canton Christian College, Canton, China. 

Suits, W. E., 718 Forest Ave., Wilmette, Il. 

Suzuki, Yoshio, Tokyo Imperial University, Hongo, Tokyo, Japan. 
Sy Cip, Alfonso C., Siy Cong Bieng & Co., Manila, P. I. 

Sykes, Clara F., 422 Fourth St., S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Symes, Don E., Harveyville, Kansas. 

Takemura, Kinjiro, 10 Nishikatamachi, Hong-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 
Takagi, care “Baibaika” Kuhara, Kogyo Kaisha, Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan. 
Tapley, Gilbert H., Amos Tuck School, Hanover, N. H. 

Taylor, Alonzo E., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Taylor, Arthur G., 4046 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Taylor, Joseph E., Doane College, Crete, Nebr. 

Tilton, Asa C., 126 West 85th St.. New York City. 

Ting, Kiangsi Jih Nyih, 30 N. Szechuen Rd., Shanghai, China. 
Tippetts, Charles S., Graduate College, Princeton, N. J. 

Truesdell, Leon E., 4201 New Hampshire Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Tryon, Fred G., U. S. Geological Survey, Washington, D. C. 
Unzicker, Anna, 540 Melrose St., Chicago, Ill. 

Van Riper, Christian, 141 West Frambes Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 

Van Sant, John W., 3153 19th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Viner, Jacob, Faculty Exchange, University of Chicago, Chicago, II. 
Vinson, R. E., University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

Wakabayashi, E., Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd., Fort Bombay, India. 
Walker, Burnett, 56 William St., New York City. 

Walker, Q. Forrest, 89 Remsen St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Walker, Sydnor H., 1707 Rittenhouse St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wang, Hsuan, 607 S. Crouse Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Warriner, Arthur P., General Motors Corp., Book Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Wasserman, Max J., Commerce Building, University of Illinois, Urbana, IIL. 
Watanuki, Tetsuo, Tokyo Higher Normal School, Tokyo, Japan. 
Webb, Rev. Ernest C., 3508 Pestalozzi St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Weisman, Russell, Adelbert College, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Wellman, Harry R., Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 
Whelpton, P. K., College Station, Texas. 

Wigent, W. D., 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 

Willard, John D., Mass. Agricultural College, Amherst, Mass. 
Willett, Allan H., Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, D. C. 
Williamson, Rutherford, 86 Adelaide St., E. Toronto, Ont., Can. 
Willits, Joseph H., Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wilson, Milburn L., University Club, Madison, Wis. 
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Wong, Y. W., 141 Szechuen Road, Shanghai, China. 
Wood, Hew R., 909 Lewis Bldg., Montreal, Canada. 


The next international eugenics congress is to take place in the 
American Museum of Natural History in New York, September 22- 
28, 1921, under the presidency of Dr. Henry Fairfield Osborn. 


The seventeenth annual competition for prizes offered by Hart 
Schaffner & Marx for studies in the economic field has been an- 
nounced. The special subjects contested for this year are as follows: 

1. The economic effects of the accumulation of gold by the United States 
during the European War 

2. A study of the policy of the Federal Reserve Board during the war. 

83. The course of foreign exchange between the United States and neutral 
countries during the war and the period of readjustment. 

4. The probable future of the skilled artisan. 

5. The effect of the European war on the export trade of Great Britain. 

6. The development of the world’s production of meat. 


Particulars with regard to the competition may be obtained from J. 
Laurence Laughlin, University of Chicago, Illinois. 


Announcement has been made of the first awards granted by the 
committee in charge of the Amherst Memorial Fellowships. One has 
been given to Dr. Luther Lee Bernard, professor of sociology in the 
University of Minnesota, who will spend the coming year in making 
a study of the influence of environment upon the development of per- 
sonality. The second award is to Mr. Carter Lyman Goodrich, a 
graduate student at the University of Chicago, who will spend the 
two years of his fellowship in a study of the underlying causes of 
the movement for workers’ control. The third award is to Mr. Leland 
Hamilton Jenks, a graduate student at Columbia University, who will 
devote two years to making a study of the influence of British foreign 
investments upon international politics. 


A Bureau of Economic Research is being established in New York 
City by private enterprise, of which Dr. William T. Foster, formerly 
president of Reed College, will be director. The bureau purposes to 
examine traditional economic theory particularly with reference to 
money, interest, profits, and wages, in the light of actual present con- 
ditions, with the ultimate aim of determining sound and just prin- 
ciples in the distribution of the products of industry. Connections 
have been established which provide unrestricted opportunity for the 
study at first hand of some of the largest industrial enterprises in the 
United States and in Europe. It is announced that there will be 
complete freedom for the publication of the results of this research. 
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Georgetown University has issued a bulletin in regard to a new 
School of Foreign Service, relating more particularly to foreign com- 


merce. 


The Collége des Etats-Unis d’Amérique (24 Boulevard des Capu- 
cines, Paris) has issued pamphlets on Educational Resources in France, 
outlining courses which are open in sociology, commerce, and other 
subjects. 


The Bureau of Education of the Department of the Interior has 
published Bulletin No. 58, Commercial Engineering, a report of a con- 
ference on commercial engineering education held in Washington, 
June, 1919, prepared by Glen L. Swiggert (Washington, pp. 180). 


Mr. E. W. McCullough has been made manager of the new Indus- 
trial Production Department of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. This new department will be divided into two sections, one to 
deal with natural resources and the other with fabricated production. 


Leland Stanford Junior University has instituted a course in the 
problems of citizenship, to be required of all students entering Oc- 
tober, 1920, and thereafter. Social problems, economic problems, and 
political problems are included. 

Oxford University Press, American Branch, is publishing a series 
of Oxford Tracts on Economic Subjects. The first set of seven, four 
pages each, relates to The approach of economics, What is economics? 
The industrial conflict, Why nations trade, Real wealth and real 
wages, Capital, capitalism, and capitalists, The present position of 
agriculture. The price per set is fifty cents. 

The University of Chicago Press announces for fall publication 
Business Administration, by Professor L. C. Marshall, and Financial 
Organigation of Society, by H. G. Moulton. 

Leonard Parsons Ltd. (Portugal Street, Kingsway, W.C.2, Lon- 
don) has published in the New Era series bulletins on Guild Social- 
ism (Restated), by G. D. H. Cole; A Policy for the Labour Party, 
by J. Ramsay Macdonald; National Finance and the Labour Party, 
by Philip Snowden; Land Nationalisation, by A. E. Davies and Doro- 
thy Evans; and The New Labour Outlook, by Robert Williams. These 
are sold at 4s. 6d. each. 

The I. W. W.: A Study of American Syndicalism, by Paul F. Bris- 
senden, has gone into the second edition (Columbia University Studies). 


Professor Irving Fisher’s work on The Purchasing Power of Money 
has recently appeared in a French edition (Paris, Giard et Briére). 
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The Harvard Bureau of Business Research (M. T. Copeland, di- 
rector) announces the publication of a monthly summary of cloth 
prices in foreign and domestic markets. The price of the bulletin is 
$1 a copy and subscription to the summaries for one year, including 
the bulletin, is $10. 


Volume IV of the current Handbuch der Politik, published by Wal- 
ter Rothschild (Berlin and Leipzig), contains studies on the finances 


of Germany during the war, direct and indirect taxes, the land ques- 


tion, industry and trade, socialization of industry, commerce, and labor. 


The National Shawmut Bank of Boston is publishing a monthly 
Foreign Trade Review. 
The Southwestern Political Science Association issued in June, 1920, 


the first number of a Quarterly (C. P. Patterson, Secretary-Treasurer, 
University Station, Austin, Texas). 


In April there was begun the publication of a new Bulletin du Min- 
istére de lV’ Agriculture de la République Tchécoslavaque (Prague). 

The Institut International de Statistique is publishing a monthly 
bulletin, Bulletin Mensuel de l’Office Permanent. The first number, 
May, 1920, contains statistics of wholesale prices, index numbers, and 
unemployment (The Hague, W. P. Van Stockum & Fils, pp. 64). 


Appointments and Resignations 


Mr. B. M. Anderson, Jr., has resigned his position with the National 


City Bank of Commerce to accept a position as economist with the 
Chase National Bank of New York. 


Mr. Walter G. Beach, formerly dean at the State School of Agri- 
culture, Pullman, Washington, has been appointed professor of social 
science at Stanford University. 


Dr. Jeffrey R. Brackett, founder of the Boston School for Social 
Work and its director for eighteen years, has retired from office. 

Dr. Norris A. Brisco, of the State University of Iowa, has been 
appointed to the chair of merchandising at New York University. 

Professor J. R. Commons, of the University of Wisconsin, was a 
delegate from the American Association for Labor Legislation to the 
convention of the Wisconsin State Federation of Labor, at La Crosse, 
July 21-23. 


Mr. E. G. Davis has been appointed instructor in accounting in the 
University of Nebraska. 
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Professor John H. Gray has resigned from the University of Min- 
nesota to become professor of economics at Carleton College, North- 
field, Minnesota. During the summer he has been connected with the 
Bureau of Valuation of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Mr. A. P. Haake has been promoted to an assistant professorship 
in business administration at the University of Wisconsin. 


Professor Hudson B. Hastings has resigned his position at Reed 
College and will give his time to the work of the Bureau of Economic 
Research which is being established in New York City. 


Dr. Lewis H. Haney, formerly with the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, has been appointed specialist in economic research in the Bureau 
of Markets of the United States Department of Agriculture. He will 
conduct costs of marketing studies relating to certain representative 
agricultural products. 


Colonel R. H. Hess, formerly associate professor of economics at 
the University of Wisconsin, has been called back into active service 
and sent on a special confidential mission representing Secretary 
Baker. His headquarters are at Coblenz with the American Army of 
Occupation. 


Mr. D. D. Hughes has resigned as assistant professor of rural eco- 
nomics at the Ohio State University to become district sales manager 
for the Vaile-Kimes Company, Dayton, Ohio. 


Mr. J. Hugh Jackson, formerly assistant professor of accounting in 
the University of Minnesota, has been appointed assistant professor 
of accounting at Harvard University in the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration. 


Mr. Harry Jerome has been promoted to an assistant professorship 
in the department of economics at the University of Wisconsin. 


Dr. Eliot Jones has been promoted to a full professorship at Leland 
Stanford University. 


Mr. Glenn R. Johnson has been appointed instructor in sociology 
and economics at Bowdoin College. 


Associate Professor William H. Kiekhofer has been promoted to a 
full professorship at the University of Wisconsin. 


Dr. Willford I. King is now with the National Bureau of Economic 
Research as economist. 


Mr. Thomas S. Luck, formerly instructor at Vanderbilt University, 
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has been appointed assistant professor of economics at Indiana Uni- 
versity. 

Assistant Professor E. V. McCullough has resigned his position at 
Pennsylvania State College to accept a position of similar rank at 
Indiana University. 

Mr. Lloyd Maxwell has resigned his position as special expert with 
the United States Tariff Commission to accept the secretaryship of 
the Chamber of Commerce at Newberry, S. C. 


Mr. H. H. Maynard, of Vanderbilt University, has resigned his po- 
sition to accept an appointment as assistant professor of business ad- 
ministration at the State College of Washington, Pullman, Wash. 
During the summer he gave courses in the summer session of the State 
University of Iowa 

Professor H. A. Miller, of Oberlin College, is traveling in Middle 
Europe this summer studying conditions . there. 


Dr. Charles S. Morgan, who recently served as associate economist 
in the Bureau of Standards, Washington, has accepted the position of 
valuation analyst with the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Dr. H. H. Preston, of Oberlin College, has been appointed assistant 
professor at the University of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 


Professor George E. Putnam has resigned from Washington Uni- 
versity to accept a position in the Commercial Research Department 
of Swift and Company. 


Professor H. L. Reed, of New York University and formerly of 
Cornell, has been appointed professor of finance at Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Professor Jesse S. Robinson has resigned his position in Simpson 
College, Indianola, Iowa, to become professor of economics in Carle- 
ton College, Northfield, Minnesota. 


Professor E. A. Ross has been granted leave of absence for the 
first semester of 1920-1921, from the University of Wisconsin. 


Dr. A. M. Sakolski, of the Equitable Trust Company of New York, 
will resume his lecture work at New York University in October. 


Professor Horace Secrist, of Northwestern University, has been ap- 
pointed supervising statistician of the United States Railroad Labor 
Board. Professor Secrist is to supervise and codrdinate the statistical 


activities of the board and to act in an advisory capacity on matters 
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of statistical interpretation and presentation in the decisions, reports, 
and findings of the board. He retains his connection with North- 
western University. 


Dr. R. A. Stevenson, who has been associate professor of account- 
ing in the University of Iowa, has been elected professor of account- 
ing and chairman of the commerce group in the College of Engineering 
and Commerce at the University of Cincinnati. 


Mr. C. Edgar Taylor, formerly with the Federal Employment Ser- 
vice, has been appointed instructor in economics at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 


Professor M. W. Thompson, of Marquette University, has been ap- 
pointed to take charge of work at Indiana University for Professor 
J. B. Phillips who has been granted a year’s leave of absence on ac- 


count of illness. 


Mr. Alexander Trachtenberg, director of the department of labor 
research of the Rand School of Social Science, has been granted a leave 
of absence to organize and take charge of a research and statistical 
department of the International Ladies Garment Workers Union. 


Professor Jacob Viner, of the University of Chicago, has been 
doing work during the summer for the United States Tariff Com- 
mission. 

Dr. W. O. Weyforth, associate in political economy in Johns Hop- 
kins University, is a member of the staff of the National Bank of 
Commerce of New York for the summer months, specializing in for- 
eign trade and exchange. 


Dr. H. B. Whalen, who has been associate professor of transporta- 
tion in the University of Iowa, has been appointed professor of eco- 
nomics in the College of Engineering and Commerce, University of 
Cincinnati. 


Dr. Nathaniel R. Whitney who has been associate professor of 
finance at the State University of Iowa, is to be professor of finance 
in the College of Engineering and Commerce, University of Cincin- 
nati. 


Dr. K. M. Williamson, who has been assisting in the department 
of economics at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and at 
Harvard College, has been appointed assistant professor of economics 
at Wesleyan University, Middletown, Connecticut. 
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Dr. Arthur N. Y: 1as been appointed financial adviser to the 
government of Hondur 


Professor Charles Franklin Emerick, head of the department of eco- 
nomics and sociology at Smith College, died March 22, 1920. Pro- 
fessor Emerick had been a member of the Smith College faculty for 
twenty-one years. 
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